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PREFACE 



Since its creation in 1974, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) 
has sought to build knowledge about effective strategies to improve the self-sufficiency of 
disadvantaged young people. This issue is commanding increasing national attention among 
business leaders, policymakers, and program administrators. They voice concern about the 
personal and social costs of high youth joblessness rates, particularly among disadvantaged 
school dropouts, as well as the widening gap between the low skills levels of many of these 
youths and the changing requirements of the economy. Unfortunately, there is limited 
information available on proven ways to close the skills gap and improve the employment 
prospects of these young people. 

Against this setting, MDRC launched a demonstration, called JOBSTART in 1985. It was 
designed to test the effectiveness of a promising, comprehensive program model targeted to 
disadvantaged high school dropouts. The program was implemented at thirteen diverse program 
/ISaT °P erat,onal fundin S Provided primarily through the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), the nation's federally funded employment and training system. This report is devoted 
largely to a description of the implementation process at the sites, but it also includes early 
findings about the program's impact and suggestions for operating a program like JOBSTART 
within the JTPA system. ° *- e 

The report's publication coincides with heightened Congressional interest in the youth 
joblessness problem and with efforts by the U.S. Department of Labor, which has endorsed the 
recommendations of an advisory committee to redirect JTPA toward serving less job-ready 
people. This shift in focus is prompted by both the business community's concern about the 
quality of the future labor force and the JTPA community's reflections on the lessons of the 
past five years. 

Another important dimension of the JOBSTART story is the process by which the 
demonstration was developed and assembled. In the past, most large-scale research and 
demonstration projects were funded by the federal government. Generally, the funding included 
substantial resources to cover both the evaluation and the program costs of implementing the 
model At the time JOBSTART was launched, however, the federal government was taking a 
less active role in funding such projects than it had in the past. This led MDRC to undertake 
an entirely new, and necessarily unproven, approach to funding the demonstration. It also 
meant that program operators would be joining the demonstration without the inducement of 
significant financial compensation. 

The success of this process is a tribute to an unusual consortium of funders and program 
operators, who shared a common vision and concern uoout improving the employment prospects 
of disadvantaged young people, while also building a knowledge base that could guide future 



policy. Many people deserve special credit and acknowledgment for helping to convert a 
promising idea into a full-scale demonstration. g 

First is the initial group of public and private funders who made early substantial 
comments to supporting core demonstration activities. The leaders were Jon BMh at the 
Hum n M °i!, F0Undati0n: ^ then at Fbnl Foundation and Tow a he 

tS^^S Adm,niStr ^ on of New Y °* City; James Gibson and Phoebe CottLham at 
Foundation; Roger Heyns at The William and Flora Hewlett Foundation and 

sunnn^n? * ™ ti f °J P rivate fun ding had been secured, it became easier to enlist the 
M ™' th l V S - °f Labor and the National CommL on 

for Employment Policy joined as funding paiiners. Patricia McNeil, then at the Nadonal 
SnTi^ T 3t th , e ° f Labor, and Raymond Uhalde and Mamoru Saw 

boAat the Department of Labor, helped to solidify the public investment in JOBSTART^Ttay 

t^Z^JZ th6,r f rS htedness in recognizing the importance of identifyinTeffecSe 
programs for disadvantaged school dropouts. lTO 

. ^ special [ f* e ™\ demonstration funding to support program activities MDRC 
TcmSar? T ,OCal mA fUnding f ° r taptaneniStion of the JOBSTAjJf model 
J^M^oTutTon 3 "'° re . t mtens,ve ) and P^gram than was typical during this stage in 

Thi thTsvlem R^n ,7 UnCl6ar Wh p e - her tHe Pr ° gram fundin « cou,d te generated from 
withm he sy tern. Fortunately, a group of innovative and determined JTPA administrators at 

the state and loca levels bucked the trend of short-term, low-cost programs and agreed to 
commit to JOBSTART more than $2 million of JTPA funds. The people resDZibT^th^ 
state level included Gerald Kilbert (California State Dep^^tTaSK- Ci^ 
o^cST 1 5 oloradoGov A e " lor,s Training Office ; John Taylo» & P 2men 

E^S^nd ft2ZT* ^ ^ CreWS ° n (New Yo * State Department o 
tducation), and Cynthia Mugerauer (Texas Department of Community Affairs). 

uave wriey (Uty of Pittsburgh); Irv Rubinstein (Pittsburgh-Allegheny County Private Tndustn, 
atthe H Z C^Z* ^ ^ .^rence on cJLJS^SSS 
at the Henry C. Fnck Educational Commission, Pittsburgh); and Nancy Bunt rAIledienv 
Conference on Community Development). ^ (Aiiegneny 
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Corporate sponsors were another important source of funding. Their grants offered the 
program sites needed flexibility and provided a vehicle for nonfinancial corporate involvement 
such as donation of equipment and recognition awards; corporate staff to serve as "mentors"-' 

^^r f ° r r*n J t 0BSTART e * the Rations themselves. The individuals 

responsible for facilitating grants for site sponsorship include Gail Promboin and Kathy Peak at 
the Aetna Life & Casualty Foundation; Reynold Levy and Charles Evans at the AT&T 
Foundation; Eugene Wilson , Toni Martinez, Ru«eU Sakaguchi, and Richard Ostler at the 

fcSr; % a SF F ^ Cr 3t ThC 011356 MaQhattan NA = Leonard Fleischer and 
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withnl^J?^ 0 ^^ thC J0BSTART Demonstration would not have been possible 
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Peter ReU Director of the Job Corps, deserves special recognition for his wUlingS to include 
the nonresidential component of three Job Corps Centers in the evaluation. At the thirteen 

strS S f f Sh ?H WCiI '\r Ua, r COmmitment in agreein « t0 P artici P ate fa the demon" 
stration, knowing that it would entail sauces and burdensome data and reporting requirements 

They joined the demonstration to help prorHe answers that could substantially benefit 

££rt5F?°* v ta ? e c fUtUre - ^ pr0gfam statI ^"' de Kcnneth ^-dery an Douglas 
( ^ 1C ? t0 ^ Y ° Uth Willie Barnes anu L-nie Hall (Atlanta Job 

SS? A^l K T* Walt , Cr Man,Cy (B ^ iC Sld,k Academ y« New York C«y,; nosannc 

Xil , ( ? een ap,t0i Regfon EduCation CoundI . Hartford ); Tershey and 

Ratat Johnston (Center for Employment Training, San Jose); Ric Gudell and Newton Moore 

& ST^nl^T n V n f and n Business Trainin * Pro ^ms); Alfred Fascetti, 
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. cK 2* V*^?*™?* 0 raan y Afferent partners in this five-year demonstration effort shows 
a shared recognition of the ,mportance of the problem and a determination to design better 
programs for disadvantaged youths. 



Robert J. Ivry 
Senior Vice President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



^ Growing concern about the labor markjt problems of high school dropouts has led 
policymakers and program operators to seek more effective ways to increase the employability 
of these youths. The JOBSTART Demonstration addresses this concern by testing a program 
of basic education, occupational skills training, support services, and job placement assistance 
for young, economically disadvantaged dropouts who read below the eighth grade level. 

The demonstration, which was developed and is being evaluated by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research G^poration (MDRC), provides an important opportunity to learn 
about how this intensive combination of services was implemented at thirteen diverse sues, 
operating primarily v funds provided under the Job Training Partnership Act, the nation's 
principal employment and training system for economically disadvantaged persons. In addition, 
the demons':ation includes a rigorous study of the JOBSTART program's costs and its impact 
on participants* educational attainment, earnings, welfare receipt, and other key outcomes. 

This report, the second of three, deals primarily with issues of program operation: the 
process by which the sites recruited eligible youths, the nature of the services that were 
provided, and the extent to which the youths participated in these services. A concluding 
chapter identifies lessons for implementing programs like JOBSTART within the JTPA system. 

The report also provides an early indication of the JOBSTART program's impact on 
educational attainment, employment, and earnings during a twelve-month follow-up period, which 
for many of the youths was taken up largely by their participation in the program. A more 
complete picture, including post-program impacts as well as a comparison of the program's 
economic benefits and costs, will be presented in a final report scheduled for the fall of 1990. 
The final report will be based on follow-up surveys conducted twenty-four months after youths 
became a part of the demonstration. The impact findings at both the twelve- and twenty- 
four-month points should be seen as unusually reliable because the outcomes for JOBSTART 
youths are compared to those for a control group created through a random assignment research 
design. 



An Overall Assessment of the JOBSTART Demonstration 
Highlights of the evaluation to date are: 

• The thirteen sites were generally able to recruit the youths and to 
implement the program. This included sites unaccustomed to serving 
young dropouts or to offering JOBSTARTs range of services. 

• JOBSTART was a more intensive program than is typically offered 
to dropouts under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), with a 
median participation of 6.0 months compared to 3.4 months for all 
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dropouts served within Title IIA of JTPA Its intensity approached 
that of the services offered in the Job Corps. Males and females 
participated with virtually equal intensity. 

• Implementation of the program model varied considerably. Important 
sources of variation were (1) whether education and training were 
offered concurrently from the beginning of the program or provided 
as a sequence, with education preceding tracing; and (2) whether 
all services were provided directly by the sponsoring o.ganization or 
participants were referred to other agencies for some activities. 

• Participants at sites offering a sequence of basic education followed 
by occupational skills training received more instruction in education 
than did those at sites providing education and training concurrently. 
Average education hours were highest at sites providing education in- 
house and referring participants to other agencies for training 
(sequential/brokered sites). Participants at concurrent sites attended 
more hours of training classes than did those at sequential sites. 
Participation in training was particularly low at sequential/brokered 
sites. 

• Youths given the opportunity to participate in JOBSTART were 
substantially more likely to receive General Educational Development 
(GED) certification or a high school degree than those in the control 
group. However, because JOBSTART youths spent time in the 
program during the twelve-month follow-up period, they earned less 
than those in the control group. Additional follow-up will be 
necessary to see whether this investment had a longer term payoff. 

• While it was possible to operate such a program within JTPA the 
sites' experience highlighted the constraints created by the JTPA 
system's performance standards and contracting practices. State and 
local officials had to find creative solutions to the challenges 
presented. 



Policy Significance of the Demonstration 

The JOBSTART Demonstration is significant for three reasons. First, it serves a group 
of youths -- economically disadvantaged, low-skilled, predominately black or Hispanic high school 
dropouts who face particularly severe employment problems. For example, in 1988 only 21 
percent of black dropouts between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four were employed full- 
time. Moreover, long-term poverty, welfare dependency, criminal activity, and unwed 
parenthood are all significantly higher for those with poor basic skills. The potential effects on 
the economy are equally glaring, as the number of young people entering the labor force will 



continue to decline through the year 2000 and a growing proportion of them will come from 
minority groups with above-average dropout rates and serious educational deficiencies. 

Second, the JOBSTART Demonstration provides a rigorous test of a promising approach 
to working with these dropouts, for whom very few program models have been proven effective. 
Evaluations of programs for school dropouts have produced a few success stories, some negative 
findings, and many "inconclusive" results. Only the residential Job Corps (providing basic 
education, occupational training, and other services to youths who live at centers operating the 
program) has been considered effective over the long term for seriously disadvantaged dropouts. 
In practice, however, the residential Job Corps' services cannot be oCfered to every young 
dropout; it is a relatively expensive program, operated in specialized centers, and available only 
to young people willing and able to live away from home for an extended period of time. 

The JOBSTART program model draws on the Job Corps' experience by offering a similar 
set of services. However, these services are provided in a nonresidential setting (as is the case 
for 10 percent of the Job Corps' participants), and the JOBSTART model does not include the 
full range of support services available at Job Corps Centers. 

The third significance of the demonstration is its operation within the JTPA system. In 
many past demonstrations, local programs have received substantial special funds to implement 
innovative programs. In contrast, JOBSTART was conducted without any special federal 
funding for program expenses. Participating sites had to raise money through existing sources, 
with JTPA being the primary one in nearly all cases. As a consequence, sites operated 
JOBSTART within that system's constraints and performance requirements. 

When the demonstration began, it ran counter to many of JTPA's prevailing practices. 
In the early and mid-1980s, federal regulations and administrative procedures encouraged state 
and local JTPA programs to emphasize shorter term, lower-cost programs and to enroll parti- 
cipants who were more employable than the JOBSTART target group. The implementation of 
JOBSTART was a major challenge for the participating sites, coming as it did when JTPA was 
less hospitable to such programs than it is now. 

Recently, the U.S. Department of Labor has encouraged greater provision of intensive 
services to disadvantaged school dropouts. Thus early research findings in this report come at 
a time when many officials in the JTPA system - federal, state, and local - are interested in 
devising ways to pursue that goal. 



The JOBSTART Program Guidelines 

JOBSTART was open to economically disadvantaged school dropouts between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-one who read below the eighth grade level. The program consisted 
of four main elements: 
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1. instruction in basic aca demic skills using individualized curricula that 
allow youths to proceed at their own pace toward competency goals 
in reading, communication, and basic computational skills; 

2. occupational skills training in a classroom setting that combires theory 
and hands-on experience to prepare participants for jobs in 
high-demand occupations; 

3 - training-related support services including assistance with transpor- 
tation, childcare, counseling, and, where possible, additional support 
such as work readiness and life skills (practical everyday knowledge) 
training, and needs-based payments or incentive payments tied to 
program performance; and 

4 - iob development and pl acement assistance in finding training-related 
jobs. 

Sites were required to offer at least 200 hours of basic education and at least 500 hours 
of occupational training courses so that the youths would have a real opportunity to become 
competitive in Hie labor market The program guidelines defined the core elements of the 
model; however, within this general framework, the thirteen JOBSTART programs showed great 
variation, reflecting the diverse character and operating histories of the participating sites By 
leaving the guidelines flexible, MDRC increased the number of sites that could adapt their 
existing programs to fit the model and fund JOBSTART from existing sources. 

The sites, which overall operated the JOBSTART program between 1985 and 1988, are 
listed in Table 1. They included six community-based organizations (CBOs), three adult 
vocational schools, a community college, and three Job Corps Centers that already operated a 
nonresidential Job Corps program. 



Findings on the Recru itment and Characteristics of Particip ants 

• As was the case throughout the employment and training system, 
the JOBSTART sites faced serious challenges recruiting economically 
disadvantaged young dropouts into their programs. 

Many programs offering education and training for young dropouts have faced recruitment 
problems. These youths often are reluctant to return to a school setting, require extensive 
support services to participate, or seek immediate employment to meet pressing needs In 
addition, the lengthy eligibility determination process that is a part of many programs (including 
u may dlscoura 8 e 801,1(5 of those initia,, y interested. Most JOBSTART sites found that 
they had to increase their recruitment efforts for the demonstration and that they received more 
applications from young dropouts than they had in the past. 
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Table 1 
The JOBSTART Sites 



Agency Name 



Location 



Type of 
Organization 



Program Structure* 



Allentown Youth Services 
Consortium 

Atlanta Job Corps 

Basic Skills Academy (BSA) 

Capitol Region Education 
Council (CREC) 

Center for Employment 
Training (CET) 

Chicago Commons 
Association's 
Industrial and Business 
Training Programs 

Connelley Skill Learning 
Center 

East Los Angeles Skills 
Center 

El Centro Community 
College Job Training 
Center* 

Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School (EGOS) 

Los Angeles Job Corps 

Phoenix Job Corps 

SER/Jobs for Progress 



Buffab, NY 

Atlanta, GA 
New York, NY 
Hartford, CT 

San Jose, CA 

Chicago, IL 

Pittsburgh, PA 



Monterey Park, 
CA 

Dallas, TX 



Denver, CO 

Los Angeles CA 

Phoenix, AZ 

Corpus Christi, 
TX 



Community based Sequential/brokered 



Job Corps Center 
Community based 
Community based 

Community based 

Community based 



Adult vocational 
school 

Adult vocational 
school 

Community college 



Adult vocational 
school 

Job Corps Center 
Job Corps Center 
Community based 



Concurrent 

Sequential/brokered 

Sequential/brokered 

Concurrent 
Concurrent 

Concurrent 
Concurrent 
Sequential/in-house 

Concurrent 

Sequential/in-house 

Concurrent 

Concurrent 



NOTES: 'Concurrent programs offer basic education and occupational training concurrently 

Sequential^hoase programs offer basic educaL followed by 
occu^Uonal training with both components provided in-house by the agency. SeQuential/broker./ 

b In September 1988 this site was renamed the Edmund J. Kahn Job Training Center. 
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• Participants in JOBSTART were mora disadvantaged than youths 
typically served in the JTPA sy.'em. 

The JOBSTART programs were designed for y ouths with serious employment problems, 
and sites reported that these jraihs were often more disadvantaged than those they normally 
served JOBSTART participants were overwhelmingly members of minority groups (46 percent 
black and 44 percent Hispanic), averaged 18.5 years of age, and were nearly equally divided 
between males and females (53 percent to 47 percent, respectively). At program entry, they 
had completed an average of 10.1 grades in school but read at an average grade level of 6.9 
(with 29 percent reading below the sixth grade level). Forty-seven percent had not worked 
within the previous year. About one-??aIf of the female participants were mothers, most of 
whom lived with their children. One-fourth of the males reported having been arrested since 
their sixteenth birthday. Slightly more than one-half of all participants received some form of 
public assistance. 

Nationally, youths served by Title IIA of JTPA, the major funder of JTPA youth programs, 
tend to be more employable than the JOBSTART youths. In program year 1986, for example, 
72 percent of the JTPA participants were either still in school or already high school graduates. 
When compared to the young dropouts served rationally in JTPA, the JOBSTART participants 
appear to have been more disadvantaged: 39 percent of JTPA young dropouts were receiving 
public assistance at entry into the program, 19 percentage points below the figure for 
JOBSTART. 



Findings on the Nature of JOBSTART Services 

Basic education, occupational training, support services, and job placement assistance were 
available to participants at each site. For community-based organizations, operating JOBSTART 
required changing their course offerings, and their programs typically evolved over the course 
of the demonstration. 

As noted earlier, the programs were not identical across the sites. There were various 
types of agencies, as well as differences in the sequence of activities, schedules, duration of 
training, and nature and intensity of support services. Two central areas of variation were: 

1. whether participants began JOBSTART by attending concurrent 
classes in basic education and occupational skills or by attending a 
sequence of classes beginning with basic education and followed by 
occupational training; and 

2. whether the JOBSTART site provided occupational training in-house 
or served as a broken referring youths to other organizations when 
they were ready for training. 

Research and operational experience did not provide solid evidence about which would 
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be the better course to follow. Proponents of concurrent instruction in basic education and 
occupational skills argue that it motivates students in their educational classwork because they 
can Erectly apply what they learn to their cccupuional training. Supporters of a sequence of 
basic education folio ved by occupational iraining beiieve thai it builds the foundation of reading 
and computational skills needed to take full ad ^ntage of training. 

Operational experience also did not yield a definitive answer as to whether training should 
be offered in-house by the organization providing basic education or by another organization. 
Sites offering both education and training could mo<% easily coordinate curricula, entry 
requirements, support services, counseling, and schedules. But many agencies that provided 
basic education to young dropouts did not also offer occupational training in-house. Requiring 
this combination in-house would have eliminated mzny exoeiienced agencies from the 
demonstration, thereby diminishing the representative: ^ss of /he sites and the replicability of the 
program model should it prove to be effective. 

Eight of the thirteen demciistration sites provider hzlc Auction and occupational skills 
training concurrently ("concurrent" sites); two provided ? seqjence of education followed by 
training ("sequentialAn-house" sites); and three provide' ^lu^avion and men referred participants 
to other agencies for training ("sequential/brokered" site.*' ^ discussed later, participation rates 
by component, participation hours, and the emphasis JOBSTART components differed 

among these three types of sites, as did the administratis ^sues that arose. 

Basic Educational Activities 

• The sites implemented the JOBSTART basic education component, 
and both teachers and students liked the instruction provided. 

The education component typically consisted of individualized curricula, which allowed 
students to proceed at their own pace to study reading, mathematics, and other subjects needed 
to pass the General Educational Development (GED) examination. In general, students worked 
on their own, doing exercises. They used computers or, more often, workbooks. At sites 
offering education and training concurrently, participants usually attended two hours of 
education classes and four hours of vocational training a day. At sites operating a sequential 
program, participants generally attended three hours a day of basic skills classes during the 
education phase, with the renr ining three hours a day devoted to life skills classes. 

Teachers at sites felt that the individualized, self-paced instruction provided a better 
learning environment than participants had typically found in high school. The 
competency-based courses allowed the youths to see incremental progress as they advanced 
toward what was, for many, a remote goal of mastering basic skills and receiving a GED. Most 
students preferred this instructional approach because they felt that it made them active 
participants in the process of learning and allowed them to master one topic before beginning 
another. Yet students also valued interaction with instructors, as much for the personal 
attention and motivation it provided as for instruction in specific skills. 
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Despite the overall favorable assessment, two concerns emerged. Some instructors feared 
that students with very low skills or poor motivation might find the work boring and, as a 
remedy, suggested more group activities. One site did shift to this approach, relying more 
heavily than other sites on class exercises and lectures. In addition, some instructors thought 
that the curriculum should include more material on critical thinking and general knowledge. 

• There was evidence of educational progress for participants in 
JOBSTART. 

Data on participation in education, GED receipt, and reading gains provide evidence of 
educational progress. Participants averaged 132 hours of basic education, and 55 percent 
attended for more than 100 hours; those in sequential programs attended significantly more 
hours of basic education classes than did youths in concurrent programs. Approximately 30 
percent of participants reported receiving a GED within twelve months of entering the program. 
Rates of GED receipt varied among the sites, depending on the characteristics of the youths 
served, the emphasis staff placed on this as a program goal, and the state standards for passing 
the GED examinations. As expected, youths with higher reading levels at program entry were 
more likely to attain a GED: 43 percent of those initially reading at the seventh or eighth 
grade level received a GED, compared to 20 percent of those initially reading at or below the 
sixth grade level The one-third of participants who were tested for reading gains showed 
increases of approximately seven-tenths of a grade level (from an average of 6.9 to 7.6) after 
approximately 100 hours of instruction. 

Occupational Skills Training 

• JOBSTART youths studied occupations with skills requirements 
comparable to those for adults served within JTPA nationwide. 

The choices of occupational training available to participants varied among the sites. 
Participants at large vocational schools could choose courses in more than twenty occupational 
areas. The Job Corps Centers and the larger community-based organizations (CBOs) also 
offered a wide range of vocational training. In contrast, smaller CBOs providing training 
in-house typically offered no more than four or five courses. Youths at sequential/brokered 
sites could choose courses from a variety of agencies; however, some courses were unavailable 
to them in practice because they could not satisfy entrance requirements or experienced other 
difficulties in gaining entry. 

As a group, JOBSTART participants were enrolled in training for a broad range of 
occupations -- clerical and service, machine trades, benchwork occupations, and structural work 
*uch as welding. Occupational choices for men and women followed traditional patterns, with 
73 percent of the women in clerical fields. 

Using categories employed by the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) in a lecent 
analysis of JTPA adult training, MDRC classified the JOBSTART training occupations ar 
leading to jobs requiring low or low/moderate skills (17 percent), moderate skills (54 percent), 
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and higher skills (26 percent). This distribution of skills ratings for training occupations was 
similar to what the GAO found for JTPA adult programs. This was unexpected, since 
JOBSTART participants faced more barriers to employment than did the typical JTPA adult 
client The jobs that youths trained for at sequential sites did not appear to require higher 
skills than those at concurrent sites, despite the presumed advantage of initial basic skills 
instruction. 

Services to Facilitate Participation 

• A variety of strategies were important in increasing participation. 
Youths especially valued personal attention provided by a committed, 
supportive program staff. 

All sites provided basic support services such as assistance with childcare and 
transportation, which helped participants attend the program. In addition, to increase 
participants* motivation and commitment to the program, site staff used a variety of strategies: 
personal counseling, peer support, rewards for achievement, life skills training, time management 
training, and group recreational activities. Youths cited personal attention from staff as a 
crucial aid in helping them move toward self-sufficiency. While agencies that traditionally served 
disadvantaged youths typically offered these support services from the beginning of the 
demonstration, a number of sites accustomed to serving adults increased this type of activity as 
their programs evolved. 

Job Placement Services 

• The job placement component of the program was the least developed 
at many sites. In particular, participants leaving JOBSTART before 
completion of the curriculum received relatively little aid in finding 
a job. 

Sites were required to assist youths in finding training-related employment, but this phase 
of the program typically received less attention than others. Nearly all the sites did provide 
instruction about employers' expectations as well as job search techniques. About one-half of 
the sites arranged work experience positions for some participants during the program. 
Approximately one-fourth of the participants worked at some point - in program-arranged or 
self-initiated jobs - while they were active in the program. Those who were employed worked 
an average of 56 percent of the weeks they were in the JOBSTART program and were employ- 
ed an average of 31 hours per week during the weeks they worked. During the months they 
worked, their hours of classes in JOBSTART were lower than were those of non-working 
participants. 

Efforts to find participants permanent employment typically began near the end of training, 
with instructor contacts serving as an important source of information about job openings. 
Since many youths left the program without reaching this stage, it is not surprising that only 
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about one-fourth of participants reported that program staff referred them to a job or told them 
about openings. 



Findings on Participation Patterns in JOBSTART 

Education and training programs serving young dropouts often have had problems retaining 
youths long enough to make a difference in their skills and employability. As a result, 
participation patterns were an important issue in the demonstration; unless youths attended 
JOBSTART classes, there could be no program impacts. 

Data available for this report somewhat underestimate participation in JOBSTART The 
length of follow-up for this report was twelve months after the youths became part of the study, 
and sixteen percent were still active in the program at this point. Those whose participation 
extended past the end of the follow-up period were treated as if their participation ended at 
twelve months and no further hours of participation occurred. 

• The mean length of stay in the program was 6.7 months; the median 
was 6.0 months* Youths participated in program activity for an 
average or 409 hours. Nearly all those who were active attended 
basic education classes, while 75 percent participated in occupational 
training and 43 percent participated in other activities, such as life 
skills instruction, that were optional for the sites. 

As shown in Table 2, these average figures mask great variation in intensity of 
participation. About one-third of the participants exceeded 500 hours of activity, another one- 
third participated for 201 to 500 hours, and the remaining one-third attended for 200 hours or 
less. Average hours for occupational training (238) were almost twice the average for basic 
skills education (132); the other activities made up a relatively small portion of all class time. 
As for length of participation in the program, 14 percent of participants stayed less than three 
months, 32 percent were still active in the ninth month after entering the program, and 16 
percent were still active in the twelfth month. 

• Many subgroups participated in JOBSTART with similar intensity; 
for example, average participation hours for males were virtually 
identical to those for females* 

Participation hours in JOBSTART did not show statistically significant differences by 
participant age, grade when leaving school, initial reading level, or public assistance receip.. 
Young males, a group of increasing concern to policymakers, participated in JOBSTART 
education and training at rates and in amounts similar to those of females. However, young 
mothers faced special barriers to participation in the program and registered somewhat lower 
average hours of participation than did males and other females. 
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Table 2 

Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and Length of Stay, 
for Participants 



Activity Measure Participants 



Percent participating in 

Education 96.0 

Training 74.8 

Education and training 71.5 

Other activities 42.5 

Average hours in 

Education 131. 9 

Training 237.8 

Education and training 369.8 

Other activities 39.O 

All activities 408.9 



Percentage distribution of hours 
in education and training 

Less than cr equal to 200 

201 to 500 

501 to 700 

701 or more 

Total 



Percentage distribution of hours 
in all activities 

Less than or equal to 200 33.9 

Ml to 500 30.4 

501 to 700 16.7 

701 or more 18.9 

Total 100.0 

Length of stay (months) 

Average 6.65 

Mec a 6.00 

Percent still participating in month 

3 86.0 

6 58.1 

9 32.1 

12 16.4 



Number of participants 999 



NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 
and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All 
estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment and apply to the entire 
participant sample including those with zero hours in an individual component. Since some 
participants remained in JOBSTART longer than twelve months, these measures underestimate 
actual participation. 



39.7 
27.0 
17.8 
15.4 
100.0 
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• The amount of participation and mix of JOBSTART components 
varied among the sites, with local employment opportunities and 
p-ogram structure appearing to affect measures of participation 
intensity. 

Across the sites, average total hours of participation ranged from a high of 577 hours to 
a low of 167 hours, a spread of 410 hours. This variation could have had several possible 
sources, including differences in the characteristics of the youths at the sites, in local 
employment opportunities, and in program characteristics. Although differences in demographic 
ard other measured characteristics of participants appear to explain only a small amount of the 
variation, strong labor markets were associated with lower participation hours, probably because 
participants left the program to take jobs. Furthermore, in strong labor markets, those youths 
who cannot get jobs and who enroll in programs are likely to be harder to serve. 

The experience of participants in sequential and concurrent programs differed in several 
ways, as shown in Table 3. Total participation hours were highest for the sites providing a 
sequence of basic education and training in-house (sequential/in-house sites) and lowest for 
sites providing basic education and then referring participants to another agency for training 
(sequential/brokered sites). Hours in education a'lso varied: sequential sites placed more 
emphasis on education than did concurrent sites, with the former having a slightly higher 
percentage of participants attending education classes and considerably higher education hours. 
Sequential/brokered sites had the highest average hours in education. On^ possible reason for 
greater education hours in sequential sites was that many youths recruited at these sites were 
more interested in attaining a GE'D than in receiving occupational training. 

Participants at the concurrent sites received the most occupational training. In sharp 
contrast, only about one-fourth of the participants at sequential/brokered sites made the 
transition from education to training; therefore average hours in training weic low. This 
occurred because of the usual attrition over the course of a lengthy sequence, problems in 
developing linkages with training organizations, and many participants' greater interest in basic 
education at these sites. 



• JOBSTART succeeded in providing a more intensive program than 
was typically offered youths in JTPA. 

JOBSTART participation can be put in context by comparing it to that reported for other 
programs. Length of participation is a measure that permits approximate comparisons among 
several types of youth programs, including JTPA Title IIA programs for young dropouts and the 
Job Corps. Overall, JOBSTARTs median length of participation of 6.0 months greatly 
exceeded the 3.4-month median for young dropouts served in JTPA Title IIA programs during 
the period of the demonstration. Length of stay in the Job Corps program slightly exceeded 
that of JOBSTART. This suggests that JTPA, JOBSTART, and the Job Corps provided 
S5S?A» f Vaiying intensit y to y° uths of var y»ng backgrounds: the socioeconomic status of 
JOBSTART participants and the intensity of JOBSTART services were closer to the Job Corps 
than to JTPA. r 
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Table 3 

Participation Rates and Hours of Participation 
for Participants, by Program Structure 



Activity Measure 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


rercent participating in 










Education 


94.2 


98.6 


99.4 


96.0 


Training 


95.0 


54.3 


25.9 


74.8 


Education and training 


89.7 


54.3 


25.9 


71.5 


Other activities 


14.7 


100.0 


74.1 


42.5 


Average hours in 










Education 


107.5 


161.8 


184.7 


131.9 


Training 


289.6 


221.6 


68.4 


237.8 


Education and training 


397.1 


383.3 


253.2 


369.8 


Other activities 


9.9 


105.7 


63.7 


39.0 


All activities 


407.0 


489.6 


316.8 


408.9 


Number of participants 


621 


208 


170 


999 



NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All 
estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment and apply to the entire 
participant sample including those with zero hours in an individual component. Since some 
participants remained in JOBSTART longer than twelve months, these measures 
underestimate actual participation. 

Concurrent programs offer basic education and occupational training 
concurrently from the beginning of participation. Sequential/in-house programs offer basic 
education followed by occupational training, with both components provided in-house by the 
agency. Sequential/brokered programs provide basic education and then serve as a broker for 
occupational training, referring participants to other agencies. 
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Findings on Early Program Impacts 



The analysis of JOBSTARTs impacts relied on a rigorous random assignment research 
design Using this approach, 2,312 youths who applied for JOBSTART were randomly assigned 
to one of two groups: the "experimental" group was offered a chance to participate in the 
program, whereas the "control" group was not offered the JOBSTART program but could 
receive any other services in the community. Since the two groups were created by a chance 
or lottery process, the only systematic difference between them was that only those in the 
experimental group could receive JOBSTART services. Thus, the control group provided 
information on what the behavior of experimentals would have been in the absence of the 
program. The research design called for interviewing the individuals in both groups twelve and 
twenty-four months after they were randomly assigned. This report presents results from only 
the twelve-month follow-up survey. 

For two reasons, the program impact findings reported here must be viewed as preliminary. 
First, the twelve-month follow-up period was short; 15 percent of experimentals were still in the 
program at the time of the survey. Second, these findings are based on a partial sample of all 
JOBSTART youths: at the time data collection for this report was completed, the twelve- 
month survey had been fielded for the first 1,709 of the 2,312 youths randomly assigned. The 
final impact report will present results for all survey respondents based on two years of 
follow-up. 

The impact results presented in this report are based on the 1,401 people (82 percent of 
the 1,709) who responded to the first survey. The findings compare all experimentals who 
responded to the survey to all controls who responded. As mentioned earlier, participation 
varied and these results are the average for experimentals with little or no participation in 
JOBSTART and those with hundreds of hours in the program. Outcome differences are 
considered statistically significant if there was no more than a 10 percent probability that they 
could have occurred by chance. 

• Experimentals had much higher rates of participation in education 
and training programs than did controls. 

Fo! the demonstration to be a clear test of the effectiveness of JOBSTART services, a 
much higher percentage of experimentals than controls must have received basic education and 
occupational training. Table 4 shows that this did occur: 95 percent of experimentals 
participated in education or training in the year after random assignment, compared to only 29 
percent of controls. Over the course of the year, experimentals received an average of 460 
hours of education and training (both within and outside the demonstration), while controls 
averaged only 116 hours. By the fourth quarter after random assignment, many participants had 
left the program, but the difference in service hours remained statistically significant. 
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Table 4 

Preliminary Impacts of JOBSTART During the 
TweUe Months After Random Assignment 



Outcor : and Follow-Up Period 



Percent who ever received any education 
or training in montfc 1-12 

Total hours of education or training 
received in months 1-12 

Percent who received a GED ot high school 
diploma by end of 

Month 3 

Month 6 

Month 9 

Month 12 

Percent ever employed in months 1-12 

Percent ever employed in 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 

Total number of weeks 
employed in months 1-12 

Total earnings in months 1-12 (S) 

Total earnings (S) in 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 



Number of youths randomly assigned 



Experimentals Controls Difference 

94.5 29.3 65.2* " 
459.7 115.9 343.8* •• 

6.6 4.4 2.2 • 

18.6 5.9 12.7"* 
24.9 7.4 17.5*" 
27.5 9.9 17.6"* 

58.2 62.8 -4.7 

18.4 29.2 -10.9*" 

29.0 38.4 -9.5 " • 

41.0 45.3 -4.2* 

48.2 50.9 -2.6 

11.8 15.2 -3.4*" 

1772.78 2490.25 -717.47" • 

193.73 361.67 -167.94"* 
353.93 603.08 -249. 15*" 

561.74 709.53 -147.79"* 
663.37 815.96 -152.59"* 

714 687 



NOTES: All impact calculations for this report use survey completers randomly assigned 
between August 1985 and March 1987, including those with values of zero for outcomes and those 
who were assigned to JOBSTART but did not participate. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as • = 10 percent; " = 5 percent; 

* 1 percent. 

"Education or training" includes JOBSTART and non-JOBSTART educational, 
occupational, and related activities. 
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• JOBSTART led to substantially higher educational attainment 
(especially receipt of GED) for experimental compared to control? 
during the twelve months after random assignment There were 
positive impacts on educational attainment for virtually all 
subgroups in the study* 

Clearly, experimentals' investment of time and effort paid off in increased educational 
attainment during the year after random assignment, as shown in Table 4, By year's end, 28 
percent of experimental had received a high school degree or GED, compared to only 10 
percent of controls, a difference of 18 percentage points - almost a tripling of the rate for 
controls. Nearly all of this increase came through attainment of a GED; few experimentals or 
controls completed regular high school. This impact on educational attainment was similar to 
that found in the Job Corps study, where, within a similar follow-up period, 24 percent of 
participants attained a GED or high school diploma over a comparison group rate of 5 percent, 
a 19 percentage point increase. 

Virtually all subgroups of youths showed statistically significant increases in educational 
attainment, compared to the corresponding control group. Importantly, the educational impacts 
were substantial for both males and young mothers, two groups of special concern to 
policymakers. This was also the case for those who had dropped out before completing the 
tenth grade and those receiving public assistance. 

While these impacts were large, the proportion of experimentals with a high school degree 
or GED was still relatively low, as would be expected for a population reading below the eighth 
grade level at entry into the program. 

• This investment in "human capital" by experimentals came at the 
cost of forgone employment and earnings in the short term. 
However, the employment rate difference narrowed over the follow-up 
period as increasing numbers of experimentals left JOBSTART and 
found employment 

Since participation in JOBSTART took up considerable time for many experimentals, it 
was expected that during the first year after random assignment controls would show greater 
employment and earnings. This did occur: 63 percent of controls worked at some point, 
compared to 58 percent of experimentals. Over the year, controls earned $717 more than 
experimentals. (See Table 4.) 

The difference in the proportion of experimentals and controls working declined over the 
follow-up period. In the fourth quarter after random assignment, the employment rate for 
experimentals was nearly equal to that of controls, and the earnings difference had dropped 
from $249 (in the second quarter) to $153. 
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These employment results highlight the importance of longer follow-up in assessing the 
effectiveness of an intensive program designed to improve the long-term employment prospects 
of youths. Short follow-up captures primarily the costs of the program without a full assessment 
of its benefits. 



Operational Lessons for Programs of Education and Training Within .TTPA 

While a final decision on JOBSTARTs potential must await more definitive results on its 
impact and cost effectiveness, this report being issued at a time when there is an emerging 
consensus that comprehensive programs (similar to JOBSTART) are needed for low-skilled 
youths, including dropouts. This consens js coincides with increasing pressure to shift the JTPA 
system in this direction. Therefore, lessons on how to operate this type of program within the 
JTPA system are particularly timely. The report's lessons in this area draw on both the 
demonstration and the experience of other youth programs. For this reason, they move 
explicitly beyond the data and research findings from the demonstration to reflect a more wide- 
ranging knowledge base. 

The ability of the JOBSTART sites to implement the program model shows the potential 
for operating an intensive program of education and training within JTPA even before recent 
changes in performance standards and the new federal emphasis on service to youths with basic 
skills deficits. But experience during and after the demonstration also highlights the difficulties 
posed by the JTPA system's emphasis on high placement rates and low costs, and the central 
role that state and local officials must play in supporting programs like JOBSTART: 

• Lessons for State JTPA Officials : States can encourage programs 
like JOBSTART through policy statements emphasizing the 
importance of intensive services to young dropouts, through flexibility 
in administering the performance standards used to assess SDAs, and 
through use of discretionary funds to support this type of program. 
The states should also seek opportunities to leverage other state, local, 
or foundation resources for these programs. 

• Lessons for Local JTPA Officiate SDAs can fund programs like 
JOBSTART, using their JTPA formula allocation (the "78 percent" 
funds) supplemented with 6 and 8 percent set-aside funding distributed 
by states. SDAs can also seek out funding partners among local 
schools, community colleges, and welfare agencies. In performance- 
based contracts with organizations serving youths, SDAs can designate 
payment points that recognize other program goals besides job 
placement, such as program participation by hard-to-serve youths or 
attainment of a GED. 
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The demonstration also provides many lessons for program operators providing education 
and training to disadvantaged youths: 



• Recruitment; Sites must actively recruit, rather than rely on 
word-of-mouth and walk-ins to the agency. The disadvantaged youths 
who are the target group for programs like JOBSTART are often 
outside the mainstream of social service agencies and unlikely to hear 
about the programs without an aggressive outreach effort. Intake 
procedures should be streamlined, and orientation and othej early 
contacts with the client should emphasize the benefits of participating 
rather than eligibility rules. If programs are interested in attracting 
disadvantaged youths, they should not create extra steps in enrollment 
(such as multiple appointments and unnecessary documentation of 
eligibility) to tes the motivation of youths. 

• Retention Strategies : Once enrolled in a program, youths need 
extensive support services such as assistance with childcare and 
transportation, counseling, life skills training, and informal activities 
to create a supportive environment and build a commitment to the 
program. Program counselors who can play a continuing role as case 
managers and advocates for participants are an important part of the 
program. 

• Basic Education; In today's labor market, employers increasingly seek 
workers who not only possess basic reading and math skills but can 
also think through problems. These needs of employers must be 
reflected in the content of basic education; programs should move 
beyond the teaching of basic skills to assist students to develop their 
reasoning skills. Computer-assisted, individualized instruction is useful 
in teaching basic skills, but development of analytical skills may call 
for a combination of methods, including interaction with teachers and 
other students in a group. 

s Occupational Training: Participants should be given opportunities 
to explore different training options early in a program to make an 
informed choice about what courses to take. Course entrance 
requirements should be training-related and not artificially high, so 
as not to exclude those who could do the classwork.' Training 
instructors must see their role as extending beyond the presentation 
of technical material; they can be part of a network of staff helping 
to address the many needs of young dropouts. 

• Job Placemen t Assistance : Instruction in job search techniques is 
important, but young dropouts also need direct job development and 
referrals to specific jobs. While independent job search will be the 
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norm, group job search may be appropriate for some participants. 
Training instructors can play a crucial role in developing job leads, 
but job development specialists are also needed. Programs should also 
develop ways to help youths who do not complete the program to 
Gnd employment 

The demonstration also highlighted the tradeoffs associated with three key program design 
issues: 

• Choice of an Institutional Sponsor Schools and community-based 
organizations have different strengths and weaknesses in operating a 
program like JOBSTART. CBOs are likely to see such a program 
as central to their organizational mission, to be familiar with the 
interests and needs of disadvantaged young dropouts, and to provide 
the range of support services needed by participants. Schools, in 
contrast, typically have a greater variety of occupational courses and 
more stable funding. Avenues are available for increasing the capacity 
of either type of organization to implement a program like 
JOBSTART. 

• Choice of a Concurrent Versus a Sequential p ro$ram : Staff at 
concurrent programs must develop ways to include life skills training, 
group activities, and counseling in the busy schedules of participants 
attending both education and training classes. The greatest challenges 
for sequential programs are to motivate youths during the education 
phase (when a job may seem quite distant) and to increase the 
proportion of youths making the transition to training. 

• Choice of a Brokered Versus an In-House Sequential Program : 
Operating brokered programs increases the number of agencies able 
to participate in a program like JOBSTART. However, the feasibility 
of this approach hinges on developing ways to facilitate the transition 
from educational services offered by one agency to training provided 
by another. The likelihood of brokered arrangements succeeding is 
increased if training agencies give priority to youths who meet their 
clearly specified entrance requirements. Flexible scheduling to allow 
youths to continue with their basic education even after they have 
moved on to their training provider would increase the appeal of a 
brokered approach. The SDA can play a crucial role by structuring 
contracts to encourage cooperation between education and training 
agencies. 

These operational lessons, discussed in greater detail in Chapter 10 of the report, may 
help states, SDAs, and service providers to better serve young dropouts. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE NATURE OF THE JOBSTART DEMONSTRATION 



More than 5 million Americans aged sixteen to twenty-four are school dropouts. In many 
large cities dropout rates reach or exceed 50 percent Inadequately equipped with basic skills 
such as reading, writing, and simple computational ability, most dropouts cannot earn a decent 
living, especially in a service-oriented economy where high-paying blue-collar jobs are increasingly 
a thing of the past For eighteen- to twenty-four-year-old males, a key group, the discrepancy 
between the average annual income of a high school graduate and that of a dropout was 31 
percent in the early 1960s; by the early 1980s it had increased to 59 percent. 1 

The JOBSTART Demonstration is a test of a program designed to give disadvantaged 
dropouts a "second chance" through a combination of basic education, occupational skills 
training, job development and placement assistance, and support services (such as counseling, 
childcare, and transportation expenses). 

This report is about the implementation of the demonstration at the thirteen organizations 
participating in it The report analyzes the issues encountered in setting up the demonstration, 
the characteristics and experiences of participants in the program, and the nature of the services 
offered. It concludes with a preliminary analysis of the early effects of the program on 
educational attainment, employment, and other measures of economic self-sufficiency, and with 
lessons for implementing this type of program. 



I. The Nature of the Youth Employment Problem 

It is widely acknowledged that the United States has a youth employment problem, but 
it has become increasingly clear that the heart of the problem is "a small group of young people 
who renain out of work a large portion of the time."* In fact, using data from the late 1970s, 
the Congressional Budget Office estimated that about 10 percent of all youths accounted for 
61 percent of all youth unemployment 3 Overwhelmingly, they are from poor families and have 
dropped out of school. Many are members of minority groups. For example, in 1988 only 21 
percent of black school dropouts aged sixteen to twenty-four were employed full-time compared 
to 39 percent of whites. 4 For the same group, only 52 percent all blacks were in the labor 
force (which is officially defined as those people working or ac dy seeking work) compared 



1 Berlin and Sum, 1988, p. 9. 

2 Clark and Summers, 1982, p. 200. See also Ellwood, 1982; Rees, 1986; and Hahn and 
Lerman, 1985, p. 6. 

3 U.S. Congress, 1982, p. 12. 

4 U.S. Department of Labor, 1989, p. 168. 



to 67 percent of whites. Moreover, the'e may well be lingering, if not liielong, effects of 
dropping out of school and being jobless. 

The consequences are societal as well as personal. Strong evidence indicates that the 
incidence of poverty, welfare receipt, criminal activity, and unwed parenthood is significantly 
higher for those with poor basic skills. 5 Society bears the cost in the form of social disruption 
and increased public services. 

There is a still broader context for the dropout problem. The U.S. Department of Labor 
projects that the number of young people will have declined sharply - by 38 percent - between 
1975 and 2000, and that a growing proportion of them will come from groups with traditionally 
highT-than-average school dropout rates and basic skills deficiencies (minorities, recent 
imn.., ants, youths from single-parent families, and the poor). 6 This does not bode well for the 
future competitiveness of the country. 

For all these reasons, attention is now being directed to young, poor dropouts, the target 
group for the JOBSTART program. g 



IL The Policy and Research P-n ntext of the IQBSTART Demonstration 

Several conditions made it difficult throughout much of the 1980s to develop an effective 
policy to combat the problem of young dropouts: public attention was diverted to a different 
labor market problem, the need for highly skilled workers; the federal employment and training 
system did not encourage serving young dropouts; and past research efforts had identified few 
effective programs. Looming over all was the federal budget deficit. 

A. Responses to the "Skills Crisis" 

The drive for competitiveness in the international economy highlighted the growing need 
for very skills workers, while the problems of the low-skilled received less attention 7 
Educational reform efforts and initiatives in the employment and training field tended to focus 
on improving the math and science performance of those who had already mastered, basic skills 
Many reforms such as strengthening curricula and raising required competencies, left ihose with 
basic skills deficiencies even further behind. 8 Recently, labor market analysts have recognized 
that all workers must have math, communication, and reasoning skills. Yet in the United States 
a recent study of young adults found that while nearly all could read simple material, a relatively 
small proportion were proficient with more complex material. 9 



^Berlin and Sum, 1988, pp. 24-35. 
6 Fullerton, 1987. 

7 Public/Private Ventures, 1987, p. 19 
8 MDC, 1985. 

^rsch and Jungeblut, 1986. 



B. JTPA Program Features 



The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) of 1982 is the federal government's major 
program for funding employment and training programs for economically disadvantaged adults 
and youths. The manner in which it was implemented during the mid-1980s posed a second 
impediment to developing new programs of education and training for young school dropouts. 
JTPA distributes the majority of its funds to states according to a formula based on the number 
of unemployed and economically disadvantaged residents in state; These funds, in turn, are 
distributed by the states to local administrative entities called service delivery areas (SDAs). The 
federal JTPA statute sets general rules for program eligibility and types of services. Within this 
framework, each SDA's staff and private industry council (PIC) -- often operating like a board 
of directors for the agency - determine the types of services to be offered, the priority groups 
for services, and how service providers under contract to the SDA are to be evaluated anc' paid. 

The incentives embedded in Title IIA, the largest part of JTPA and the one that finances 
most youth programs, made SDAs and JTPA-funded education and training agencies hesitant 
to enroll youths with very low basic skills who are in need of intensive programs of education 
and training and support services. In JTPA, Congress mandated a system of performance 
standards - increased employment and earnings, decreased receipt of welfare -- that were 
intended to measure the "return on the JTPA program investment." 10 These standards were 
supposed to hold SDAs accountable for the quality and cost of program outcomes. In designing 
the actual performance measures used during the first five years of JTPA, federal, state, and 
local administrators focused on the proportion of participants placed in a job, their wages, and 
the cost per "success story." 11 This encouraged SDAs and service providers to choose people 
who were most likely to achieve these successes. 12 In addition, the statute limited spending on 
support services (such as transportation and childcare assistance) and needs-based cash payments. 



lu See section 106 of the act. 

n From the early 1980s until program year 1987 (ending in June 1988\ the performance 
of SDAs serving adults was judged by the following standards: the percentage of adults who 
found a job; the percentage of adults who were receiving welfare when they enrolled in JTPA 
who found a job; the average wage at placement in a job; and the program cost per person 
entering employment. For youths, the standards included the percentage who found employment 
and the "positive termination rate," defined as entering employment or other quantifiable 
measures of program success. These included attainment of employment competencies 
recognized by local private industry councils, completion of a level of schooling, enrollment in 
further non-Title IIA training, enlistment in the armed forces, returning to school full time, or 
(for fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds) completing specified program objectives. The youth 
standards included the cost per "positive termination." For each measure, the U.S. Department 
of Labor set national levels which - at state option - could be adjusted to reflect the 
characteristics of those served and the conditions in the local labor market. 

*See Walker et al., 1985; Grinker Associates, 1986; Cook et a,., 1985; and Auspos with 
Price, 1987. * 
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Data from the mid-1980s illustrate the effects of these incentives. During program years 
1984 to 1986, young dropouts constituted only 11 percent of all Title IIA participants and 27 
percent of all youth participants. Among young dropouts who were served under Title IIA in 
1986, only 23 percent received basic education, a service likely to promote their long-term 
success but unlikely to lead to immediate placement in a job. 13 

Responding to this problem, the U.S. Department of Labor changed its administrative 
practices and regulations. In late 1987 tie department stated that "more emphasis must be 
placed on intensive investments in youth whin JTPA" and recommended that "a significant 
portion of youths who participate . . . should receive competency-based instruction in either 
basic education or occupational skills-" 14 Soon thereafter, amendments to the regulations 
(effective in program year 1988) encouraged states to choose as the key standard for youth 
programs one which includes measures of " -eased educational and skills competencies; this 
increased the opportunities to include youug, low-skilled dropouts in JTPA An advisory 
committee to the Department of Labor also recommended shifting more resources to harder- 
to-serve youths and ending restrictions on the support services these youths are likely to need. 15 

While these changes came too late to affect the implementation of the demonstration 
they have heightened interest in the project as an early test of a new direction for JTPA and 
have increased the chances that the JOBSTART program will be successfully replicated if the 
research findings are positive. 

C Research on Program Effectiveness 

The third barrier to policy development was the scarcity of programs proven effective for 
young dropouts. 10 Many had been tried, but nearly all evaluations either found unfavorable 
results, were inconclusive, or were seriously flawed. A common methodological problem was 
the absence of an appropriate group (one that was not served by the program) against which 
the group that was served could be compared. Without such a comparison, evaluators frequently 
confused outcomes that followed a program with 'ie real program impacts. 

The one notable exception to this pattern was the residential Job Corps, which a study 



U.S. Department of Labor, 1988. The remaining youth dropout participants were active 
in other classroom training (20 percent), on-the-job-training (i2 percent), job search (15 
percent), work experience (8 percent), and other activities (22 percent). 

Federal Register, 1987. Similarly, U.S. Department of Labor officials were urging SDAs 
to spend more money on youth programs, noting that such "investments" have long-term payoffs 
and that the average cost per termination for youths is less than one-half of the allowed 
standard. Moreover, DOL officials were stressing the importance of increasing enrollment of 
at-nsk and hard-to-serve" youth in JTPA programs. This new interest in a more intensive 
program of education to address basic skills deficiencies carried over into Congressionally 
mandated changes in the summer youth employment program under Title IIB of JTPA 

J° b Training Partnership Act Advisory Panel, 1989. 
°Betsey et al., 1985, summarizes this literature. 
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found to be effective in increasing the educational attainment and earnings of young dropouts. 17 
The residential Job Corps provides basic skills education, occupational training, life skills 
instruction, job placement assistance, health care, counseling, and other support services to 
youths who live at centers (often outside urban areas) and participate in the program for up to 
two years. 18 About 80 percent of Job Cdrps participants have not completed high school. The 
residential Job Corps, however, could not be offered to all dropouts; it was a relatively expensive 
program, of interest only to those willing and able to live away from home, and clearly not the 
answer for all disadvantaged youths. 

One simple approach - helping youths look for work more effectively - was tested in a 
demonstration in the early 1980s. The demonstration assessed the effectiveness of a program 
providing job search assistance through simulated interviews, seminars on job-seeking techniques, 
and assistance in making contact with potential employers. The evaluation found that the 
program produced short-term increases in employment and earnings but that in the long run 
participants were no better off than a comparison group. 19 

In a careful evaluation, the most common youth employment strategy - subsidized work 
experience - also did not show any long-term impacts on educational attainment, employment, 
or earnings for dropouts- The National Supported Work Demonstration, managed by the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) in the late 1970s, enrolled very 
disadvantaged young dropouts (many with a criminal record) in a twelve- to eighteen-month 
program of paid work experience with gradually increasing job responsibilities. Program impacts 
for this group were not positive even though the program proved successful for long-term 
welfare recipients- 20 This experience led MDRC to develop the Youth Variation of Supported 
Work, which added basic education and skills training to work experience. Early results were 
encouraging (longer participation in the program, better job placement rates), but funding was 
not available for an assessment of long-term program impacts. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), which offered subsidized 
minimum-wage jobs to high school students and dropouts who returned to school, also provided 
a negative lesson on program design. While the program did increase the employment and 
earnings of students, evaluators found that the offer did not induce dropouts to return to and 
remain in regular high school. Many of those who did return dropped out a second time. 21 

With this research record the Job Corps stood alone as a program considered effective 
for young school dropouts. Its evaluation found increases in participants' employment rates, 
earnings, educational attainment, and health status, and a reduction in their dependence on 
public assistance and arrests for serious crimes. Moreover, these program impacts persisted 
over a four-year follow-up period. Although program costs per participant were much higher 



17 Mallar et aL, 1982. 

18 The Job Corps also operates a nonresidential program at some sites, three of which 
participated in the JOBSTART Demonstration. 
15 Tublic/Private Ventures, 1983. 

^Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 19C0. 
21 Farkas et aL, 1984. 
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than for most other programs (averaging $6,800 in 1980), the benefits exceeded the costs. 
Especially encouraging was the program's effectiveness for young male dropouts, a group that 
had proven especially hard to serve in many previous programs. Among the questions left open 
was whether the Job Corps model of education, training, and other services could oe adopted 
by agencies (other than Job Corps Centers) that operated nonresidential programs with less 
comprehensive support services. 

In 1983 the National Academy of Sciences convened a panel of experts on youth 
programs. Their assessment - summing up research findings - recommended further testing of 
the Job Corps program model in a nonresidential setting using random assignment to produce 
reliable findings. 22 



EL Development of the JOBSTART Demonstration 

MDRC began the JOBSTART Demonstration in 1985 to provide a rigorous test of the 
wider applicability of the kind of program already being used in the residential Job Corps. In 
the past such a demonstration would have been specially funded: local agencies operating the 
program would have received substantial funding, primarily from the federal government, to 
support program implementation. In the changed fiscal environment of the 1980s, such full- 
scale funding was not forthcoming. Local and state JTPA agencies provided most of the 
operational fending for the JOBSTART sites, but the MDRC evaluation was funded by an 
unusual consortium consisting of the Rockefeller, Ford, Charles Stewart IVLkc, William and Flora 
Hewlett, AT&T, ARCO, Aetna Life & Casualty, and Stuart Foundations; the Fjaon 
Corporation; the Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A; the U.S. Department of Labor; and the National 
Commission for Employment Policy. Funding from this cc iscrtiuni also enabled MDRC to 
award a modest $25,000 grant to each site. 

This financial structure powerfully shaped the character of the demonstration at the tocal 
level. The JOBSTART program would have to operate within existing agencies and programs 
under the rules of Title HA of JTPA or, for the nonresidential Job Corps Centers, under Title 
IVB of JTPA. It pr'/ved a serious .hallenge for sites to simultaneously follow the demonstration 
guidelines, the rules of Title P\ 9 and provisions in theit contracts with SDAs. Sites could not 
be sure that the leal SDAs would continue to fund them under Title IIA, since JOBSTART 
was such a departure from the typical JTPA program. The Job Corps Centers had much less 
difficulty because the program wl>s modeled on their own. 

The lack of special funding also placed limits on what could be asked of the sites in terms 
of changing and standardizing their curricula. Instead, they were given general guidelines. Even 
so, there were major challenges. Some of the sites normally offered only basic skills education 
or vocational training; the demonstration called for both, requiring them either to add a whole 
new kind of activity or to link up with other local agencies providing it. Some sites also had 
to adapt to a younger and less skilled student body than they normally served. 



Betsey et al., 1985, Chap. 1. 



The demonstration was thus a hybrid: part evaluation of existing programs and part test 
of a new progiam. The basic program differed from site to site in myriad details, but the variety 
did permit a test of how a scaled-down Job Corps-type program could operate under existing 
rules in different kinds of established agencies. If the demonstration showed positive results, 
it would be easier to replicate the program widely. 

IV. The JOBSTART Program Guidelines 

Drawing on the lessons of the Job Corps and applying them within the constraints of 
JTPA, the demonstration developed a new alternative program. The key elements, shown in 
Table 1.1, include the core components of the Job Corps (basic education, occupational training, 
job search) but a less extensive system of support services. In some respects (the definition of 
the target population and the requirement that certain activities be included), the program 
model was quite specific, while in others it allowed for considerable variation. The model set 
requirements as to the type and intensity of education and training services that were to be 
offered to participants, and it placed strong emphasis on the need for strategies to increase 
program retention. However, sites were given a great deal of flexibility in implementing these 
core requirements. 

Since the program was designed to reach a population largely unserved by existing 
programs, eligibility requirements were quite specific. Participation was limited to school 
dropouts who were between seventeen and twenty-one years of age, did not have a diploma or 
GED, read below the eighth grade level, and satisfied the JTPA definition of economically 
disadvantaged (defined primarily by household income or receipt of public assistance). 
Recognizing that program operators needed to meet enrollment and performance standard 
targets, however, the guidelines allowed for up to 20 percent of participants to read at or above 
the eighth grade level. 

The demonstration sought to test an intervention that would be relatively intensive and 
lengthy compared to the usual JTPA activities and would address the multiple deficits in 
participants' skills. As a result, the program model required sites to offer a specified minimum 
amount of both basic education and occupational training. This combination of services, as 
noted earlier, differed from the usual situation under Title IIA of JTPA- The two-hundred- 
hour minimum of education was based on an estimate of what would be needed to bring 
participants* basic skills up to the point where they could qualify for a GED or enter skills 
training. The five hundred hours of training was a compromise between the very lengthy 
training research suggested was useful and what was practical in most JTPA environments. The 
total time in the program was expected to be a year or less. 



^To be eligible for JTPA services, a person must be receiving public assistance; have family 
income at or below the poverty line or 70 percent of the lower living standard income level; be 
homeless, under the definition of federal statutes; or. in some cases, be a handicapped adult 
whose own income fits within the guidelines but whose family income exceeds it. 



Table 1.1 
The JOBSTART Program Guidelines 



Target Population 


To be elioible for JOBSTART irvJividuaLs h*H m k*. 
o 17 to 21 years old 

o school dropouts without a diploma or GED 

o reading below the eighth grade level on a standardized test* 

o economically disadvantaged^ 


Basic Education Instruction 


Sites were to implement a curriculum that was: 

o self -paced and competency based 

o computer managed and -assisted if m««ihi » 

o a minimum of 200 hours in length 

o focused on reading, communication, and basic computation 
skills 


Occupational skills Training 


Sites were *o implement a curriculum that: 

o was in a classroom setting 

o combined theory and hands-on experience 

o prepared enroll ees for jobs in high-demand occupations 

o provided at least 500 hours of training 

o had been developed with the assistance of the private 

sector to ensure that graduates would meet the entry level 

requirements of local employers 


Training-Related Support Services 


Services were to be tailored to Individual need and were to 
include, In addition to transportation and childcare, some 
combination of the following: 

o work readiness and life sk : lls training 

o personal and vocational counseling, mentoring, tutorial 

assistance, and referral to external support systems 
o needs-based payments or incentive payments tied to length 

of stay, program attendance, or performance 


Job Development and Placement 
Assistance 


JOBSTART operators and/or their suDcontractors were to be 
responsible for assisting participants in finding traininq- 
related jobs 



SOURCE: JOBSTART Demonstration Guidelines. 

NOTES: a To help meet enrollment targets, each site was allowed to enroll individuals -- up t<, 20 
percent of its total JOBSTART enrollment - who read at or above the eighth grade level. 

b To be eligible for JTPA services - economically disadvantaged by JOBSTART standards - a 
person must be receive public assistance; have family income at or below the poverty line or 70 percent of 
the lowest Imng standard income level; be homeless, under the definition of federal s< itutes; or, in some 
cases, be a handicapped adult whose own income fits within the guidelines but whose f^fly income exceeds it. 



The basic education component offered instruction in reading, communication, and basic 
computational skilh, using individualized curricula that allowed youths to proceed at their own 
pace toward required competency goals. The program model also encouraged but did not 
require - sites to offer computer-managed and computer-assisted instruction. 

The occupational skills component required classroom rather than on-the-job training, in 
the belief that participants would benefit from the intensive, closely supervised instruction 
possible in a classroom setting. Recognizing the advantages of applying learning to practical 
problems, however, the program model required that the training include a combination of 
theory and hands-on experience. Seeking to increase chances of placement following training, 
the program model required that the training prepare participants for jobs in high-demand 
occupations and be developed in cooperation with local representatives of the private sector. 

Attracting and keeping disadvantaged youths in education and training programs is a 
common problem, and the sites were expected to pre .ide assistance with transportation and 
childcare. They were also encouraged to develop a package of other support services to 
facilitate program participation. Finally, the guidelines required sites to identify possible training- 
related jobs for participants and to assist them in securing employment. The model did not 
require the use of a specific curriculum in the basic education component, and it left the choice 
of occupational areas for training up to the sites. 

The model also allowed variation in how the core pieces of the program were to be 
linked. For example, youths could be served in the same classes as adults or in separate classes; 
they could be offered basic education classes and vocational skills instruction at the same time 
(a concurrent model) or participate in basic education before entering skills training (a 
sequential model). Youths could receive education an<. training at the same agency, or the 
agency providing basic education could serve as a broker, helping participants who were 
completing the education phase to find appropriate training at other institutions 
(sequential/brokered sites). 



V. The JOBSTART Sites 

The program model was implemented at the thirteen sites listed in Table 1.2. All had 
applied to be part of the national demonstration, had the capacity to implement the program 
model, and had secured funding for its operation. 24 The sites, all of which had experience 
running programs similar to the model or working with yo mg dropouts, represented a variety 
of JTPA service providers as well as Job Corps nonresidential programs. Most of the operating 
funds for the demonstration sites were provided through the regular JTPA system under Title 



^ree other sites initia .ed to participate subsequently withdrew from the 

demonstration because of difficulties satisfying the requirements of the demonstration and their 
own existing performance priorities. They were SER/Jobs for Progress in Milwaukee, Wisconsin- 
the Sacramento (California) Job Corps Center; and Stanly Technical College in Albemarle' 
North Carolina. 



Table 1.2 



The J06START Sites 



Agency Name 


Location 


JTPA Service 
Delivery Area 


Allentown Youth Services Consortium 


Buffalo, NY 


Buffalo/Cheektowaga/ 
Tonewanda Consortium 


Atlanta Job Corps 


Atlanta, GA 




8asic Skills Acactony (BSA) 


New York, NY 


New York City 


Capitol Region Education Council (CREC) 


Hartford, CT 


City of Hartford 


Center for Employment Training (CET) 


San Jo*e, CA 


Santa Clara County 


Chicago Commons 

Association's Industrial and Business 


Chicago, !L 


City of Chicago 


Training Programs 






Connelley Skill Learning Center 


Pittsburgh, PA 


City of Pittsburgh 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


Monterey Park, CA 


City of Los Angeles 


El Centro Community College Job Training 
Center* 


Dallas, TX 


City of Dallas 


Emily Griffith Opportunity School (EGOS) 


Denver, CO 


City and County of Denver 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


Los Angeles, CA 


^ a 


Phoenix Joo Corps 


Phoenix, AZ 


_ a 


SER/jobs for Progress 


Corpus Christi, TX 


City of Corpus Christi/ 
Nueces County 



SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 

NOTES: a Job Corps sites are federally adninistered and are not part of any service delivery 
area. 7 

b !n September 1988 this site was renamed the Echund J. Kahn Job Training Center. 
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IIA of the legislation. (The Job Corps, as noted earlier, is separately funded and administered 
under a different title of JTPA.) As will be discussed in detail in Chapter 2, the participating 
organizations included vocational schools, a community college, community-based organizations 
that focus on literacy development and GED preparation, community-based organizations that 
focus on occupational skills training, and the nonresidential components of three Job Corps 
Centers. 



VI. Evaluation of the JOBSTART Demonstration 

The evaluation of the demonstration is divided into three main parts. The first deals with 
the implementation of the program at the various kinds of sites. Implementation began in 1985. 
Launching JOBSTART, the initial report on the demonstration, discussed site selection and 
characteristics, the operation of the program within JTPA, and early experiences implementing 
it. This second repor; completes the implementation analysis by describing the content of 
JOBSTART activities, the participation patterns of the young people in the program, and 
operational lessons to be drawn from the demonstration. 

The second part of the evaluation is an analysis of the program's impacts. The research 
was designed to separate out the effects of JOBSTART itself from events attributable to other 
factors (such as other services participants were receiving and events in their lives outside the 
program). To accomplish this, all people who applied for JOBSTART and were found to be 
eligible were randomly assigned to either an experimental or a control group. Those in the 
experimental group were given access to the program services; those in the control group were 
not, though they could receive other services the community offered. Since they were all 
randomly assigned, the t o groups were similar except that only the experimental group could 
receive JOBSTART services. 

Individuals in both groups were scheduled to be surveyed twelve and twenty-four months 
after they were randomly assigned to their groups. (The time frame for applying to JOBSTART 
varied from site to site but ranged overall from August 1985 through November 1987; hence the 
fielding of each wave of the survey also extended over two years.) Using these surveys the 
experiences of the two grot y can be compared to estimate the effect of the program on 
educational attainment (the most important early outcome measure), employment, earnings, 
welfare dependency, family formation, and other matters. 

This report includes early impact findings based on the twelve-month survey for a partial 
sample of all youths randomly assigned to the demonstration. It thus presents short-term results, 
which must be interpreted carefully since the findings on employment and several other key 
outcomes are heavily influenced by the fact that JOBSTART youths spent much of this twelve- 
month period enrolled in the program. The twenty-four-month follow-up survey of the full 
sample is currently in progress. The final report on the JOBSTART Demonstration, to be 
completed in 1990, will analyze program impacts for the full sample based on this twenty-four- 
month survey. 



'Auspos with Price, 1987. 
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The third part of the evaluation will compare the benefits of JOBSTART to its costs and 
will ascertain the cost effectiveness of the program. This topic will be covered only in the final 
report. 



Sources of the data for the evaluation are discussed in detail in Appendix A. They 
include enrollment forms completed just prior to random assignment; a management information 
system that provided data on participation in the program; results from the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE) administered to members of the experimental group; follow-up surveys (for 
this report) conducted twelve months after random assignment and (for the final report) twenty- 
four months after random assignment; and qualitative data based on interviews with the program 
staff, field observations of program operations, and focus group discussions with participants. 



Vn. Content and Organization of This Rep ort 

The major research questions that this report addresses are: 

1. Who participated in JOBSTART? How did participation vary among the 
different versions of the program and among subgroups of participants? 

2. How intensive was the program in itself and in comparison to the usual 
JTPA programs? 

3. Was the program sufficiently well implemented so that the demonstration was 
a fair test of its effectiveness? 

4. One year after JOBSTART was offered to youths, did it make a difference 
in their lives? How did its effects vary among subgroups such as males and 
females? 



5. What lessons did the demonstration yield about serving young, low-skilled 
school dropouts? 

Chapter 2 of this report reviews the characteristics of the sites and describes their 
programs, including features that varied among the sites and might have affected 
implementation. Chapter 3 describes the research design of the study, rlient recruitment and 
intake procedures, and participant characteristics. Chapter 4 presents n overview of client 
participation, including comparisons with similar programs; it also analyzes differences in 
participation among demographic groups and among participants in varying types of sites 
Chapter 5 discusses efforts by the sites to facilitate and encourage continued participation by 
those active in the program. Chapter 6, on the basic skills education component, is the first of 
three chapters discussing the nature of the program's activities. Chapter 7 covers the 
occupational skills training component, while Chapter 8 describes efforts of sites to assist 
participants in finding employment after JOBSTART. Chapter 9 presents the impacts of the 
program one year after random assignment. Chapter 10 summarizes lessons for operating 
programs like JOBSTART. 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER 2 

JOBSTART SITES AND PROGRAM VARIATIONS 



This chapter describes the characteristics and program variations of the sites in the 
JOBSTART Demonstration. It discusses site selection, including background information on 
the sites chosen; JOBSTARTs implementation within the JTPA system; the modifications that 
sites made in their existing programs to conform to the JOBSTART guidelines; and the program 
variations and other factors that were likely to have affected participants' experiences. The Gnal 
section provides brief profiles of the individual sites. 



I. The JOBSTART Demonstration Sites 

For reasons discussed in Chapter 1, the sites selected for the demonstration were service 
agencies that were already providing key elements of the JOBSTART program model, were able 
to adapt their programs to the model, and could meet other demonstration requirements. 

A Site Selection 

In selecting sites, two objectives had to be balanced. First, sites had to be able to 
implement the program so as to provide a real test of its underlying design. They needed the 
appropriate capacities and experience, and an ability to comply with evaluation requirements. 
Second, sites could not have such extraordinary resources that the demonstration wouid provide 
little evidence about whether the program could be replicated on a larger scale. This concern 
led to selecting sites that were at least somewhat representative ot the variety of service 
providers throughout the country. 

In this demonstration many sites would be adapting their programs to conform to the 
JOBSTART model. To minimize the effects of evaluating programs that would be in a state 
of change, and thus to assure a fair test of the model, MDRC looked for sites with a history 
cf strong program management, effective leadership, fiscal stability, and experience in offering 
basic education and/or vocational skills training or in working with the *arget population 
young dropouts who are poor readers. 

The selection and development of sites was a lengt u y process, as described in an earlier 
report. Once potential j x were identified, MDRC staff worked with the program operators 
to secure additional funding and to develop services consistent with the program model. They 



'Auspos with Price, 1987. 



also worked with service delivery area (SDA) and state staff to make adjustments in existing 
JTPA procedures to facilitate JOBSTART implementation. 2 

Sixteen sites initially joined the demonstration and began random assignment between 
August 1985 and October 1986. As Chapter 1 noted, three subsequently withdrew because of 
problems meeting the demonstration guidelines (especially recruitment) while satisfying their 
own performance requirements. The thirteen sites that remained in the demonstration are the 
subject of this report. 

• # 

B. Pre-Demonstration Characteristics of the Sites 

While all the sites were experienced service providers, they were by no means all similar 
in organization, size, type of enrollee traditionally served, or prior service emphasis, as shown 
in Table 2.1. 

1. Type of Agency. The thirteen sites represented a variety of institutional 
sponsors. Three were the nonresidential component of Job Corps Centers. The remaining 
sites were four schools (adult vocational schools and a community college) and six community- 
based organizations (CBOs). 

Z Site Size. The participating sites varied greatly in overall size. The largest 
sites (two of Ihe adult vocational schools) had annual enrollments of 1,000 or more, while the 
smallest served only 120 enrollees a year. At SER/Corpus Christi, JOBSTART participants 
made up the entire enrollment during the training cycies in which they were active, but in most 
cases JOBSTART was a small fraction of the site's total enrollment. 

3 - Population Traditionally Served. For most sites, the anticipated enrollment 
levels in JOBSTART represented an increase in service levels to young, economically 
disadvantaged dropouts who read below the eighth grade level. Seven of the thirteen sites 
traditionally served both adults and youths. The majority of students at these sites were adults, 
many of them high school graduates, but four of the seven served substantial numbers of young 
people. The three Job Corps sites and the three education agencies - Allentown in Buffalo, 
BSA in New York City, and CREC in Hartford - were esta'i 'ished to serve youths, and were 
not serving adults when the demonstration started. As for income levels, the three Job Corps 
sites served a low-income group exclusively. Since the six CBOs relied on JTPA or other 
funding that imposed income limits on eligibility, these sites enrolled primarily low-income 
students. The four schools (including the community college) served a broader range of 
students. 



ERLC 



2 At the time the JOBSTART Demonstration began, the emphasis in the JTPA system was 
on achieving high placement rates at low costs and on exceeding established standards. In 
addition, performance levels in service provider contracts generally reflected the type of program 
operated (for example, classroom training in occupational skills or on-the-job training) but did 
not differentiate between adult and youth participants. This was the general practice, despite 
the fact that the federal standards did recognize outcomes other than placement in a job as a 
positive termination from JTPA for youths. See Auspos with Price, 1987. 
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Table 2.1 

Pre-Demonstration Characteristics of J06START Sites 



Site 


Total Annual 
Enrol Intent 


Traditional 

Population 

Served 


Traditional 
Service Emphasis 


Job Corps 








Atlanta Job Corps 


340 residential 
190 nonresidential 


Youths 


Basic education 
and vocational 
training 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


580 residential 
355 nonresidential 


Youths 


Basic education 
and vocational 
training 


Phoenix Job Corps 


200 residential 
200 nonresidential 


Youths 


Basic education 
and vocational 
training 


Schools 








Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


1,000 


Adults primarily, 
some youths 


Vocational training, 
basic education 
also available 


East Los Angeles 

9*1 i i» center 


500 


Adults and youths 


Vocational training, 
basic education 
also available 


tcos (Denver) 


15,000* 


Adults primarily, 
some youths 


Vocational training, 
basic education 
also avai table 


El Centro (Dallas) 


500 


Adults and youths 


Vocational training, 
basic education 
also available 


Community- based 
organizations 








Al lentown (Buffalo) 


400 


Youths 


Basic education 


BSA (Mew York City) 


420 


Youths 


Basic education 


fPT/C.*n Iac* 


7-rc 


Adults and youths 


Vocational training 
which incorporated 
basic skills instruc- 
tion plus separate 
GEO class 


Chicago Commons 


220 


Jcfcjlts primarily, 
some youths 


Vocational training 
which incorporated 
basic skills instruc- 
tion 


CREC (Hartford) 


400 


Youths 


Basic education 


SER/Corpus Christ i 


120 


Adults and youths 


Vocational training 



SOURCE: Program records and staff interview*. 



MOTES: ft EC0S is a multi-site school serving many short-term students. Approximately 
^ 2 ' 000 were enrolled at the rain building and the {satellite locations at any point in 

ERJC OJ 
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4. Prior Service Emphasis . As shown in Table 2.1, the four schools and the three 
Job Corps sites were experienced in offering the type of education and training components 
called for in the JOBSTART guidelines, although, as discussed below, they differed in the 
emphasis placed on basic education and the degree to which the two components were 
integrated In contrast, only one of the six CBOs offered the JOBSTART combination of 
education end training. Three CBOs were education providers, whose traditional minion was 
to provide adult basic education, literacy training, and/or GED preparation. Because they did 
not offer any vocational training, they had to provide it through other local organizations in 
order to operate JOBSTART. The other two CBOs had to add an education component to 
comply with the demonstration guidelines. 

II. Implementing JOBSTART Within JTPA 

As discussed in Chapter 1, at the time the JOBSTART Demonstration was launched 
there were many disincentives to serving young dropouts within JTPA Sites wishing to 
participate in the demonstration faced two major obstacles: securing JTPA funding and 
developing flexible arrangements within the existing system of performance standards and 
contracting practices. Their experience shows that the obstacles can be overcome when such 
programs are a state or iocal priority and creative approaches are adopted. JTPA administrators 
did provide special funding for JOBSTART sites or adjusted performance and contract standards, 
but they did so largely because the sites were participating in a demonstration that would be 
rigorously evaluated. Recognizing the seriousness of the dropout problem, these officials 
welcomed the opportunity to increase service to these at-risk youths and to learn more about 
effective strategies for serving them. The responsiveness of the JTPA system to a continuation 
of the program model after the demonstration period is discussed in Cha *er 10. 

A. Funding Sources for JOBSTART 

JTPA funds constituted the overwhelming majority of operating support fc* the 
JOBSTART program. The Job Corps Center utilized moneys distributed under Title IVB, 
the title authorizing federally administered programs. 3 Other sites received JTPA funding from 
several parts of the Title IIA program (as shown in Table 2.2), but most of their JTPA money 
came through contracts with the local SDAs, which distribute the so-called 78 percent funds. 4 
The six CBOs, but none of the schools, used 78 percent money. At four of them the 78 
percent money was new funding secured for JOBSTART, while in two cases it was existing 
funding designated for the program. 



3 During the operation of JOBSTART, the Jobs Corps received approximately $600 million 
to $650 million annually for its national operations, which provided more than 40,000 annual 
slots for participants at 105 centers. 

4 Seventy-eight percent of Title IIA funds are distributed within a state by a formula based 
on the number of unemployed and economically disadvantaged individuals. 
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Table 2.2 

Funding Sources for J08START Programs at Schools and Community-Based Organizations 



9 
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Site* 



Schools 
Connelley (Pittsburgh) 



East Los Angeles 
Skills Center 



EGOS (Denver) 



El Centro (Dallas) 

Community-based 
organizations 

Allentown (Buffalo) 



BSA (New York City) 
Pilot Phase 

BSA (New York City) 



CET/San Jose 



Chicago Commons 



CREC (Hartford) 
Program years 1 and 2 



Program year 3 
SER/Corpus Christi 



JTPA Title HA Funding 



78X° 



$25,000 
Corporate and 
Foundation 
Grants 

Awarded Type of JTPA 



* nasi srt.^* i J\Jsi Wl 

Local 8% State 8X a Other Through MORC Contract 



A ( B 



A ( B ( C 
A,B,C 
C 



C 

A,C 



KEY: x indicates existing funding designated for JOBSTART 
o indicates supplemental funding secured for JOBSTART 
A includes in-kind school contributions or other education funds 
B includes contributions from local foundations or other organizations 
C includes other federal, state, or local monies 

SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 

MOTES: *Job Corps sites are funded under Title IVB and are excluded from this table. 
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Cost 

reimbursement 

Performance 
based 

Cost 

reimbursement 

Performance 
based 



Performance 
based 

Performance 
based 

Not applicable 6 



Performance 
based 

Performance 
based 



Performance 
based 

Not applicable 6 



Performance 
based 



(continued) 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



b 78X of JTPA Title MA funds are allocated by formula to states. 



refers to that SLSJ! ""i-V'-I'M 1 * 8Uoc8tion is reserved for education programs. Local 8X funding 

promts or their" choice d ' s - r '^ at state discretion, to local service delivery areas to spend on 

to specific prolrl 6 5 " °' th « " e ** 8ti0n «««ributed directly by a state 

funding Z^Xsm^^n^ ^ ***** "* <** • M "" d USin9 J ™ 
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Efforts by site staff and MDRC during the development of the demonstration were also 
successful in obtaining discretionary JTPA funds distributed by the states or, in some cases, the 
local SDAs. This money was obtained from the 8 percent of the JTPA Title IIA funds reserved 
for linkages with educational programs (8 percent funds) awarded by local SDAs and states. In 
all but two cases this money was supplement* ' Ending secured for JOBSTART. Each site also 
received a grant of $25,000 from foundation and corporate sources supporting the 
demonstration. Seven of the school and CBO sites also secured other, non-JTPA funding. 

In most cases the 78 percent funds were used primarily for the basic education and 
trait 'ag components, while the supplemental funding was used mostly for the added teaching 
staff, equipment, and coordination, plus some added support services, such as counseling and 
incentive payments. The JTPA funds were distributed through both cost-reimbursement and 
performance-based contract. Under the cost-reimbursement contracts, a site was pa:id for costs 
incurred under an approved budget for activities: provided, while r. performance-based contract 
paid service providers when participants achieved specified milestones such as attainment of a 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate, completion of training, or placement in 
a job. Performance-based contracts could lead to problems in serving JOBSTART youths if 
intermediate attainments short of placement in a job were not recognized or the milestones for 
payment were set at a level difficult to attain. 

In fact, two sites originally receiving JTPA funding under a performance-based contract 
did shift to other funding arrangements. CREC in Hartford began its JOBSTART program 
in the middle of a program year, using 78 percent money, and continued using it in the 
following program year. In the third program year the site switched to non-JTPA funds. In 
New York City, BSA's original contract for 78 percent funds called for the agency to achieve 
educational attainment goals in what program staff felt was too short a time. BSA stopped 
using 78 percent money after an initial pilot phase of the program and shifted to using 8 percent 
funds and non-JTPA sources. 

B. Modifications of JTPA Practices 

In addition to providing funds, some state and local JTPA agencies aided the 
demonstration in other ways. 5 SDAs changed their perfbimance-baser 4 contracting procedures, 
or iu,uai funding rules for about half the sites in recognition of the fact that the JOBSTART 
operators were working with a harder-to-serve population and in the interest of contributing 
to the development of a knowledge base on effective programs for the target population. Two 
SDAs wrote cost-reimbursement contracts for JOBSTART, whereas their usual policy was 
performance-based contracts. Three adjusted their placement or positive termination standards 
for JOBSTART operators, reflecting the fact that they were working with difficult to 

serve population than were most service providers. Another developed a payment and 
performance evaluation system to reward the JOBSTART operator for the transition of youths 
from basic education ' v o occupational training. A few earmarked more money for training or 
support services than is usual, in recognition of the need to provide more assistance to the 
JOBSTART participants than to the typical JTPA enrollees. 



5 See Auspos with Price, 1987, for a full discussion of this topic. 
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Still, certain practices commonly used in SDAs continued to pose problems. Funding 
constraints in the federal statute, particularly on the use of funds for support services and 
administration, made it necessary for many sites to seek outside funding to operate the program. 
Most JTPA contracts continued to hold program operators to higher standards than the SDA 
as a whole was required to meet under the federal performance standards. Performance-based 
contracts that withheld payment until late in the training period also created short-term cash- 
flow problems for some sites. Finally, serious problems were posed by JTPA contracts with 
education providers that stressed placement or failed to reward opeiators for moving individuals 
into vocational skills training with other organizations. 



HI. Program Modifications 
A Job Corps Sites 

As would be expected, given the origins of the program model, the three Job Corps 
Centers in the demonstration did not make many changes in their existing programs to operate 
JOBSTART. Each conducted more aggressive outreach and recruitment in order to generate 
a large enough pool of applicants to accommodate creation of the control group for the impact 
evaluation. In addition, each designated a coordinator for the demons"atkn, but in most cases 
this person primarily dealt with collection of demonstration data and did not supplement the 
strong counseling already available. JOBSTART members were treated like regular nonresi- 
dential Job Corpsmembers at these three sites, though they were discouraged from entering two- 
year training programs because of the one-year limit on JOBSTART participation. 

F S chools and CBOs 

The schools and CBOs, on the other hand, made a number of changes for the 
demonstration. 

1. Recruitment. All the sites developed plans to expand and intensity their 
recruitment efforts in order to meet the JOBSTART enrollment goals; most hired additional 
staff to cany out the plans. These efforts are discussed in Chapter 3. 

. . . 2 - Counselor/Coordinator Role. All the sites created a coordinator position, with 
responsibility for monitoring student progress and, with one exception, serving as a counselor 
for the JOBSTART participants. (At CET/San Jose the vocational skills instructors doubled 
as counselors.) As discussed in Chapter 5, the counselor/coordinator position was pivotal in 
implementing the program model at the schools and CBOs. 

3 - Support Services. The sites made a number of efforts to increase retention. 
In addition to expanding their counseling capacity, they frequently arranged with local agencies 
to provide additional support services. Some provided enriched financial assistance: a few sites 
offered financial incentives to reward participants for attendance or performance; another 
provided needs-based payments to its JOBSTART participants even though it did not provide 
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such assistance to other enrollees and local JTPA policy was not to pay them. These services 
are discussed in Chapter 5. 

4. Education. Two sites (SER/Corpus Christi and Chicago Cordons) developed 
an education component specially for the demonstration. Other sites were u the process of 
augmenting their ulucational offerings as the demonstration started. For example, three sites 
were using computer-assisted instructional systems that had be— installed at the start of the 
demonstration. The details of the education component are discussed in Chapter 6. 

5. Training. The three education-oriented sites that did not offer occupational 
training prior to the demonstration had to make new arrangements with local training 
organizations to provide it for JOBSTART participants. They also had to integrate preparation 
for vocational training into their educational offerings and establish new procedures for moving 
stude-ts into training and monitoring their progress after they made the transition. At other 
sites most of the existing training curricula met the JOBSTART criteria, although a few courses 
were deemed inappropriate for JOBSTART participants because they did not provide the 
EwS? five - hundred - hour minimum. No site developed a training course specifically for 
JOBSTART. Chapter 7 discusses the training component. 

6 - Job Placement Assistan&v Most sites made no changes in their ^ob placement 
strategies for the demonstration. Two schools (EGOS in Denver and Connelley in Pittsburgh) 
delegated the primary responsibility for placement to the program counselor/coordinator 
Placement efforts are discussed in Chapter 8. 

C. Other Activities 

.... In . a . ddition t0 providing the components specified in the model (education, occupational 
skills training, support services, and job placement), about half the demonstration sites scheduled 
an additional activity for JOBSTART. Allentown in Buffalo, BSA in New York City and El 
Centra in Dallas enrolled JOBSTART participants in existing "life skills" courses covering such 
topics as personal budgeting, interpersonal relationships, health and nutrition, and employment 
preparation. Participants at the Job Corps sites were enrolled in c.'milar courses and also in 

avocational" activities including athletics, driver education, and opportunities to learn about 
different cultures and ethnic groups. Because the life skills training constituted a significant 
portion of the services that JOBSTART participants received at these sites, hours spent in life 
skills classes are included in this study, despite the fact that they were not a required part of 
the program Model. Some sites also provided opportunities for paid or unpaid work experience 
as discusse n Chapter 8. 



IV. Key Dimensions n' Program Variation Among the. s;^c 

Within the general framework provided by the program guidelines, sites operated 
programs with important differences, which, as noted above, typic. / arose from their past 
experience and practices. Five dimensions of program variation that seemed particularly likely 
to affect the experiences of participants are discuss , below and analyzed in later chapters of 
this report. K 
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A. Concurrent Versus Sequential Education and Training 



A fundamental design issue in the JOBSTART Demonstration was whether young 
dropouts should participate in both basic skills instruction and occupational skills training from 
the beginning of the program (the concurrent model) oi* strengthen their basic skills before they 
started occupational training (the sequential model). Since there was no consensus on which 
approach was more effective, the program guidelines did not prescribe one. 

One argument for sequential education and training is that employers value workers with 
solid basic skills because they leam new job skills more quickly and in the long run are more 
productive than other workers. 6 While recognizing that young dropouts will not receive a 
broad liberal education in a program such as JOBSTART, proponents of this view nevertheless 
value the type of general knowledge imparted in courses designed to prepare students for the 
GED test They believe that sequential programs are more likely than concurrent ones to 
provide this type of general knowledge because they face fewer time constraints. 

A second, related argument is that youths reading at low levels will benefit if their basic 
education skills are improved before they enter occupational skills training. 7 In this view, youths 
who enroll in concurrent programs, and read at the level of most JOBSTART participants when 
they entered the program, iviil find their training options limited to occupational areas requiring 
few basic skills or, if admitted to more advanced courses, will have to struggle to comprehend 
the material. Sequential programing, in theory, therefore, offers participants a wider range of 
occupational options and a better basis on which to build vocational skills competencies. 

Another presumed advantage of sequential programing is that it eases the burden of 
scheduling classes. Students are freed from the pressure of simultaneously participating in two 
types of intensive coursework, and their daily schedule can allow time for activities designed to 
address a variety of needs, such as life skills training, recreational activities, or part-time jobs. 

Sequential programing is not without problems, however. Students may find the education 
phase similar to past high school experience, since basic skills are not integrated with 
occupational training. Students may leave the program before they get to the occupational skills 
training component, and there may be logistical difficulties in making the transition from one 
component to another. As discussed below, such difficulties are exacerbated if different agencies 
provide the education and occupational tr ling classes. 

Supporters of concurrent programing, on the other hand, argue that since most dropouts 
have had negative experiences in school, being able to combine basic education with skills 
training - which has a more obvious connection to the job market - makes the education 
component more appealing. 8 It is argued, for example, that if students see that they need 



''See, for example, National Academy of Sciences, 1984; Johnson and Pack y87; National 
Association of Manufacturers, 1982. 
7 Hahn and Lerman, 1985. 
8 Mathematica Policy Research, 1988. 
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^LT h ? ? !° ™ aI ? .™ asurements for carpentty, they will be more motivated to apply 
themselves to learn basic skills. vv y 

r . .Another argument for concurred programing rests on a narrower view of the purpose 

I^hV J* 0 " f0r , y ° Ung dr0p ° UtS - ItS PrcP^nts hold that instruction in basic^lls 

should focus on the particular ..kills needed in occupational training rather than on imparting 

S kn 7 ,ed S e - J* 1 * a PP roa ^ su PP°rts concurrent programing, even integration of the two 
cumcu a into a single course. The experience of the U.S. Armed Forces in teaching military 
ooaupat,ons to recru.ts with , oor basic skills is often cited as a successful example ofTucH 

Both the concurrent and sequential approaches were represented in the JOBSTART 

SEE? ,T ?1 SitCS 0peratCd concurrent P^ 3 ^. while five offered a sequence of 
^ucanon followed by occupational skills training, as shown in Table 2.3. The differences 
reflected, in part, different philosophies about the appropriate relationship between basic 
education and occupational skills training as well as prior experience. At one end of the 
spectrum the three sites that traditionally offered only education (Allentown in Buffalo BSA 

>■ n °* ?*' l nd CREC in Hartford > chose t0 0P~ the JOBSTART program 
sequential^, and emphasized educational preparation and GED certification as a goal even if 

.CCT^n SH?S mt0 °? U P ation ? sk ? k trainin 8- At *e other end two concurrent sites 
(CET/San Jose and Chicago Commons) traditionally viewed education as a means to learn the 
basic skills needed in vocational skills <lasswork and had developed curricula that integrated 
traimng-specific basic skills into the vocational training courses. (CET/San Jose also off red 

S tn P T rat!C ? ' WhiGh W6re fur the JOBSTART youths, but Chicago Commons 
had to add an education component for the demonstration.) Other sites tended to balance the 
two components more equally, although, as discussed in Chapters 6 and 7, there were strong 
differences across the sites in the emphasis placed on GED attainment within the JOBSTART 
program. nA1 

B - Brokered Versus In-House Services 

The second important dimension of program variation studied in this report is v/hether 
at the sequential sites, the JOBSTART program operator provided both Reeducation and 
training components on-site, or instead served as a "broker" for the JOBSTART participants 
T Vn lea !f ? e , baSiC Skilk "MP*** training probers.' 

s^eTm JfjZZ 7£ ,3 i te ; E raCtiCC (th6y 3re ref6rred t0 35 "sequential/brokered" 
sites in this report), and two provided their own training on-site (referred to as "sequential/in- 
house sites). Participants at the sequential/brokered sites remained in the JOBSTART 

tor^pt / in Sldlk Uaining ' but the y —«> t0 attend classes at the 

JOBSTART operator s site. 

Practically speaking, brokering may be the only way that small agencies specializing in 



9 Sticht, 1987. 

"One other site - SER/Corpus Christi - orokered its job placement component through 
another organization, the Texas Employment Commission. g 
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Table 2.3 

Prorram Structure of J08START Sites, by Prior Service Emphasis 



Prior Service Emphasis 


Concurrent 


In-House 


Sequent i a 1/ 
Brokered 


Education only 


None 


None 


AUentown (Buffalo) 
BSA (New York City) 
CREC (Hartford) 


Training only 


CET/San Jose a 
Chicago Commons* 
SER/Corpus Christ i 


None 


None 


Both education and 
training 


Atlanta Job Corps 
Connelley 

(Pittsburgh) 
East Los Angeles 

Skills center 
EGOS (Denver) 
Phoenix Job Corps 


El Centro (Dallas) 
los Angeles Job Corps 


None 



SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 



NOTES: Concurrent programs offer basic education and occupational training concurrently 
from the beginning of participation. Sequent ial/in-house programs offer basic education followed 
by occupational training, with both components provided in-house by the agency. Sequential/ 
broker *? Programs provide basic education and then serve as a broker for occupational training, 
referring participants t<< other agencies. 

a CET/San Jose and Chicago Commons offered vocational training which incorporated 
basic skills instruction. 
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one type of service can provide multi-component, comprehensive programs. None of the small 
community-based educational providers participating in the demonstration, for example, had 
the capability to develop on-site training facilities offering a variety of training options. Agencies 
with a limited number of training courses might also choose to broker training for some 
participants in order to increase the range or quality of training available to them. 

Brokered programs increase the operational challenges for the program operator, however 
There are potential difficulties, fo. example, in ensuring that participants in education will be 
accepted for training by other agencies, in scheduling the end of the education phase to coincide 
with a variety of different training schedules, and in monitoring the progress of students referred 
to other agencies and the quality of the services provided to them. Chapter 7 discusses how 
the JOBSTART operators met these challenges. 

G Serving JOBS TART Youths in Adult Classen 

The three Job Corps Centers and SER/Corpus Christi enrolled only youths in their 
programs during the demonstration, and AJlentown in Buffalo and BSA in New York City 
enroUed only youths in the education phase of JOBSTART. The remaining seven sites, which 
enrolled adults as well as youths, had to decide whether to serve the JOBSTART youths in 
separate classes or to combine ("mainstream") them in classes with adults. 11 

Mainstreaming youths in classes with adults can provide young students with role models 
and i helpful maturing influence. At the same time, however, it can be harder for the youths 
to develop a sense of belonging or to feel that staff take a pereonal interest in them, especially 
if they entered the program with fewer skills than adults have. Immaturity or lack of seriousness 
on the part of some youths can also pose problems for older students in their courses and for 
teachers, who must try to juggle two teaching styles and devote more time to discipline than 
they might otherwise do. An open question is whether youths respond to different teaching 
techniques than do adults. 6 

Nearly aU the sites that traditionally served adults and youths made a special effort to 
place JOBSTART participants in education classes by themselves or with other youths during 
at least part of the demonstration, but none, except SER/Corpus Christi, operated youths-only 
training c asses. (See Table 2.4.) The implications of teaching youths and adults in the same 
training classes are discussed in Chapters 7 and 8; Chapters 5 and 6 discuss the advantages of 
having them in separate classes for other activities, such as education and life skills training. 

D. Intensity of Support Services 

In programs serving disadvantaged youths, the level and type of available support services 
are likely to nave an important effect on participation. As discussed earlier, most of the sites 
strengthened their support services for the demonstration. Nevertheless, the level of support 



at^I?*^ 0 - m Hartford ' which had traditionally served only youths, began enrolling adult 
AFDC recipients while JOBSTART was operated. SER/Corpus Christi enrolled the JOBSTART 
youths m separate cycles during the demonstration. 



Table 2 # 4 



Characteristics of IOBSTART Activities, by Site 





Fixed 
Cycle or 
Open Entry 


Separate 

Classes 


Expected 
Duration of 
Occupational 
Training 




Scheduled Hours 


per Day 




Site 


and Exit 


for Youths 


Educat ion a 


Training 


Other Activities 


Total 


Concurrent 
















Atlanta Job Corps 


Open entry 
and exit 


Yes 


1 year 
maximum 


Individual ized, 
usual ly 2 hours 


Individual ized, 
usually 2.5 hours 


Usual ly 2 hours in 
I ife skills and 


6.5 hours 












at start, more in 
subsequent weeks 


avocational activi- 
ties et start, less 
















in subsequent weeks c 


CET/San Jose 


Open entry 
and exit 


In 

education 
only 


600-1000 
hours during 
23-37 weeks 


2 hours, may 
vary 


4.5 hours, may 
vary 


None 


6.5 hours 


ChicaQO Common*: 


r 1 Jtcvi 
cycle 


I n 

education 
oruy 


c nn 4 Ton 

hours during 
22-42 weeks 


1-2 hours, 
3-5 days 
per week 


4.5-7 hours, 
depending 
on course 


None 


6.5-8 hours 


Connelley (Pittsburg ) 


Fixed cycle 
with 

semesters 


Sometimes 
in education 


700-1000 
hours 


2 hours 


4 hours 


1 hour of counse- 
ling and other 
supports, school 
year 1986-87° 


6 hours in 
school year 

1985- 86, 

7 hours in 

1986- 87 


East Los Angeles Skills 
Center 


Open entry 
and exit 


No 


600-840 
hours during 
20-28 weeks 


2 hours, 
may vary 


4 hours, 
may vary 


None 


6 hours 


EGOS (Denver) 


Open entry 
and exit with 
semesters 


In 

education 
only 


600-1000 
hours 


2 hours, 
may vary 


4 hours, 
may vary 


None c 


6 hours 



(continued) 



Table 2.4 (continued) 



Site 


Fixed 
Cycle or 
Open Entry 


Separate 
Classes 


Expected 
Duration of 
Occupational 




Scheduled Hours 


per Day 




and Fvi t 


for Youths 


Training 


Education 8 


T ra i n i ng 


Other Activities 


Totel 


Phoenix Job Corps 


Open entry 
and exit 


Yes 


1 year 

maximum 


Individualized, 
usually 2 hours 


Individualized, 
usually 2.5 hours 
at start, more in 
subsequent weeks 


Usually 2 hours 
in life skills 
and avocational 

ArtlVltioc at- 

start, less in 
subsequent weeks c,c ^ 


6.5 hours 


SER/Corpus Christi 


Fixed 
cycle 


Yes 


500-660 
hours during 
22-23 weeks 


2.5 hours for 
first 12-16 
weeks e 


3.5 hours 
for first 12-16 
weeks, then 
6 hours 


None 


6 hours 


Sequential/ in- house 
















El Centro (Oal las) 
Los Angeles Job Corps 


Open entry 
and exit 

Open entry 
and exit 


In 

education 
only 

Yes 


720 hours 
over 24 
weeks 

1 year 
max t, mm 


3-4 hours 

3 hours for 
first 

10-12 weeks, 
then i ndi vi ■ 
dual i zed 

3 hours 


6 hours 

6 hours, may 
vary 


2-3 hours in life 
skills during 
education phase c,d 

3 hours in I ife 
ski I Is or avoca- 


6 hours 
6 hours 


Sequent i a t /broke red 
Allentown (Buffalo) 


Open entry 
and exit 
for education, 
varied in 
training 


In 

educat ion 
only 


Varied ^/ 

training 

provider 


Varied by 
t ra i n J ng 
provider 


tional activities 
during education 
phase c ' d 

3 hours in l*fe 
ski I Is during 
education pha-.e^ 


6 hours 
dur i ng 
education 
phase 



(continued) 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



< 

00 
I 



Site 


Fixed 
Cycle of 
Open Entry 


Separate 
Classes 


Expected 
Duration of 
Occupational 




Scheduled Hours 


per Day 




or Exit 


for Youths 


Training 


Education 8 


Training 


Other Activities 


Total 


BSA (New York City) 


Open entry 
and exit 
for education, 
varied in 
training 


In 

education 
only 


Varied by 

training 

provider 


3 hours, 

4 days per 
week 


Varied by 

training 

provider 


3 hours in life 
ski Us during 
education phase. 

4 days per week 


6 hours 

during 

education 

phase, 

4 days per 

week 


CREC (Hartford) 


Open entry 
and exit 
for education, 
varied in 
training 


No 


Varied by 

training 

provider 


3 hours 


Varied by 

training 

provider 


Mone c 


3 hours 
during 
education 
phase 



SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 
oc^tionat^^c^:: 6 '" l ° timC SPCnt ! ° 8 b " ,C edUCat,0 ° " » c leS s and do not incluie education provide as part of an 
conpleted in^ear^ " ° f 2 ° f JOflSTART P»««clpants were supposed to be enrolled in courses that could be 

ne participants worked in paid or unpaid uork experience positions f„,- limited periods. 
Avocationai ll£lS« tntt^ ~» "»«". — 1 ^tin 9 . health, and interpersona, relations. 

Additional hours were available on an individualized basis after the course ended. 
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varied, for Oscal and philosophical reasons. The Job Corps sites offered the most comprehensive 
array of support services, including access to health care and recreational facilities; the most 
financial assistance and incentives; and the program best designed to convey a sense of 
belonging. Other sites had more modest resources to draw upon and relied more heavily on 
referrals to other providers Chapter 5 discusses this variety and describes how sites that initially 
offered little special support to JOBSTART participants expanded their efforts as the 
demonstration progressed. Particular attention is paid to the process by which sites accustomed 
to serving adults adapted their programs to the special needs of youths. 

Hours and Service Mix per Dav and Program Duration 

Sites also varied in the expected duration of the program and the schedule of class hours 
and activities per day, as shown in Table 2.4. The demonstration sites scheduled JOBSTART 
classes in three basic ways. The majority of sites that operated both the education and training 
components themselves scheduled the classes on an "open entry/open exit" basis. This means 
that participants could enter the program at any time, progress through the material at their own 
pace, and complete the course whenever V~<y reached the specified competency levels. The 
duration of tr.inmg was open-ended, but sites anticipated that participants would typically be 
able to complete the prescribed training curriculum in many fields in approximately six hundred 
to eight hundred hours. Individuals who needed additional time to complete competencies could 
stay longer, however. ^ 

Some concurrent sites, in contrast, operated JOBSTART as a series of "fixed cycles" 
meaning that all participants started and completed training together on specified dates and 
the maximum length of training was prescribed. The third variation was the education provider's 
schedu e: these three sites operand the education component on an open entry/open exit 

» ?-u ™^ e J raining 501164111,6 ' vas determined b y the variety of training organizations at 
which JOBSTART participants were enrolled. 

These differences were important because they affected the intensity of the training 
available in JOBSTART. As Table 2.4 shows, the duration of the occupational training 
component (the major source of variation among the sites) ranged trom 22 to 23 weeks at 
SER/Corpus Chnsti to a year at the Job Corps sites. Even within a site, there could be 

S '?f °S Va • ati ° n am ° ng th6 different trainin « °P tions - At Chica g° Commons, for example, 
scheduled "ainmg ranged from 500 nours in industrial i.ispection to 1,380 hours in packaging 
machine repair. r 6 6 

Sites also showed great v-riety in the number of hours scheduled for activities each day. 
The usual schedule ranged from a low of three hours pe. day at CREC in Hartford to seven 
to eight hours per day in some courses at Chicago Commons. A typical dav can be described 
in terms of three basic models: 



*• Concurrent Sites That Were TBfk nr Schools Students typically 
had six hours of classes per day, five days a week. In general, two 
hours were spent in education classes, with training classes 
scheduled for the remaining four hours. 



2. Concurrent Sites That Were Job Corps Centers . These sites had 
six and a half class hours per day. Schedules were highly 
individualized and changed frequently, but commonly included two 
hours of education, two and a half hours of vocational training, 
and two hours devoted to Ufe skills or avocational activities such 
as sports. 

3. Sequential Sites . These also scheduled a six-hour day during the 
education phase, but the daily distribution of activities was quite 
different Typically three hours were spent in education classes 
and another three hours were spent in life skills training. The 
training schedules were set by the training providers at the 
brokered sites, but typically involved Ove to six hours of classes per 
day. Training classes ran for six hours a day at the sequential/in- 
house sites. 

The variation in training duration and in scheduled daily hour meant that the planned 
participation over a period such as six ninths could also vary greatly. At SER/Corpus Christi 
a participant completing education and training in about six months, as planned, would have no 
more than 660 hours of occupational training. In many of the training sequences at Connelley 
in Pittsburgh, however participants with such lengths of participation and hours would not have 
neared completion. 



v - Ot.ier Factors That Could Have Affected Program Implementation 

A number of other conditions, not intrinsic to the JOBSTART model itself, were also 
likely to have affected the way the program model was implemented. 

A- Local Labor Market Conditions 

JOBSTART sites operated in very different labor markets. The unemployment rates in 
the metropolitan areas where the sites were located varied from a low of 3 percent in 1987 in 
Hartford, where CREC was located, to 12 percent in 1986 in Corpus Christi, where SER 
operated. Youth unemployment rates varied from 6 percent in 1986 in Hartford to 27 percent 
in 1985 in New York City, where BSA was located. 1 * Chapters 3 and 4 discuss the effect of 
labor market conditions on recruitment efforts and participation in JOBSTART. 

B. General Instability and Staff Tumour 

As noted earlier, all the sites selected for participation in the demonstration had shown 
evidence of good management and adaptability. Nevertheless, some sites underwent major 
changes in funding or management over the course of the demonstration, resulting in major 
cutbacks in staffing, reorganization of responsibilities, and/or physical relocation. These changes 



12 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished figures. 
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placed unanticipated stresses on the JOBSTART implementation, which in some cases had an 
adverse effect on program operations. In addition, over the approximately two and a half years 
that the demonstration was in operation at most sites, there was a considerable amount of staff 
turnover among the education instructors and counselor/coordinators who had been hired 
especially for the demonstration. As a result, at most sites the program mode! continued to 
evolve over the course of the demonstration. 



VI. Profiles of the Sites 



The following sketches are designed to convey further the character of the individual 
sites, their variety, and their accommodations to the JOBSTART Demonstration. 



A. Schools 



h Connelley Skill Learning Cjnter. Pittsburgh. Pennsy lvania Housed in a 
sprawling, five-story structure in downtown Pittsburgh, Connelley is Pittsburgh's Area Vocational 
Technical School, a division of the Pittsburgh Public School System. It served 1,000 students 
a year, most of them adults, providing occupational skills training in more than twenty fields as 
well as ba<;c education and GED preparation. It operates on a fixed cycle semester basis, and 
no classes are offered during the summer. 

The 109 JOBSTART participants were distinguished from the typical Connelley enrollees 
by tueir youth, basic skills deficiencies, and ethnic background - most were black, while the 
staff and ether students were typically white. The JOBSTART youths were offere 'he same 
courses as the others, but their occupational skills training was cut from the ,al 6 hours a day 
to 4, to allow for 2 hours of ba-ic education, one of which was devoted to computer-assisted 
instruction. The school tried many other adaptations for JOBSTART: it placed the 
JOBSTART participants in a br- : c education class of their own but subsequently mainstreamed 
them (they were mainstveamed in training from the start); it first used a staff member to 
coordinate the program but later hired an ou'side man agement firm; and it provided special 
supports for JOBSTART participants, including nee<L-Dased payments, financial rewards for 
attendance and achievement, individual and group counseling, workshops and lectures on such 
topics m family planning and substance abuse, and mentorships with local employers 
Scheduling these activities within the regular class day was a problem; eventually they formed 
an after school" component Representative from Connelley, the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development, the local JTPA ^ff, and several community-based organizations 
formed an ad-hoc advisory committee that helped establish the JOBSTART program at 
Connelley and continued to provide oversight throughout the demonstration. 

. . . Z East Los Anreles Sjdjk (>nf er, Monterey Park. California Founded in 1966 
this is one of six skills training centers operated by the Los Angeles Unified School District' 
Located seven miles from downtown Los Angeles, it served about 500 enrollees annually 200 
of them disadvantaged ouths. Typical of the neighborhood in which the center is located, 
most of the 53 JOBSTART participants were Hispanic. 

The center offers vocational training in electronics repair and installation, auto mechanics, 
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industrial drafting, machine shop, and a variety of clerical courses. It also offers classes in basic 
* 'ucation, GED, and English as a Second Language (ESL). During the demonstration, the site 
expanded its education programs with new curricula, audiovisual equipment, and staff. It 
operated on an open entry/open exit basis, with education and training scheduled concurrently. 

With the exception of more intensive counseling services, there was littie to distinguish 
JOBSTART from the ongoing programs at the skills center. The site did not provide needs- 
based payments, although participants were given bus passes and money for gasoline, and 
emergency funds were avauable to help thera pay rent or buy groceries. JOBSTART youths 
were mainstreamed in both their education and training classes. Training classes ran for 6 
hours a day; JOBSTART participants left hea\ to work on basic skills in the learning lab for 
an hour or two, following individualized scheduiss. 

3 - El Centro Community Co llege Job Training Center. Dallas. Texas. El Centra 13 
traditionally served about 500 low-income youths and adults per year, using an open entry/open 
exit schedule. The center operated a sequential program for JOBSTARTs 99 youths, two- 
thirds of whom were black and one-fifth of whom were Hispanic. The education classes - 
developed especially for the demonstration - enrolled only JOBSTART youths and emphasized 
smaU group instruction and use of audiovisual materials. Participants attended education classes 
for J to 4 hours a day and spent ano^er 2 to 3 hours in life skills training. Support services 
were expanded for the demonstration: only JOBSTART participants were piovided with needs- 
based payments, intensive counseling, monthly field trips, and mentors from local businesses. 
Bus passes, emergency payments, and referrals for childcare were also available. 

Students continued to work on basic skills for 2 hours a week while enrolled in training, 
using materials tailored to their specific training area. El Centro offered training in air 
conditioning and refrigeration, auto-body repair and auto mechanics, cable TV installation, home 
health care, painting and wallcovering, and a variety of clerical areas, for 6 hours a day. 

4. Em ily Griffith P ^ rtum'tv School fEGOSV Denver. Colorado . Part of the 
Denver Public School System, _ jS, like Connelley, is a large vocational school more 
accustomed tc serving adults than youths. Founded in 1916, it has 15,000 students a year in 
some thirty occupational training courses and several hundred other courses, many of them 
avocational. 



The main adaptations made for JOBSTART were in the counseling services and the 
education component Two counselors <vere assigned to the 113 JOBSTART participants and 
also had responsibility for recruitment and job placement. The school did not provide needs- 
based payments, but assistance with transportation and childcare was available. 

JOBSTART participants were mainstreamed with adults in training, but were either in 
education classes by themselves or with other youths. Computer-assisted instruction and ne* 
curriculum series were introduced at EGOS about the time the demonstration begwi. Group 
discussions on nonacademic topics were incorpoiated into the education classes once a week. 



,3 Renamed the Edmund J. Kahn Jo0 Training Center in September 1988. 
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EOOS's standard schedule was 6 hours a day of vocational training, but JOBSTART 
participants normally attended 4 hours a day to allow time for the education classes. EGOS 
operated on a semester schedule, but students could start at any time. JOBSTART students 
could take education courses during the summer, but no occupational training coures were in 
session then. 

B. Community-Based Organization s 

!• Allentown Youth Service s Consortium. Buffalo. New Ynrk Allentown is the 
largest and most diversified of the community-based education agencies that operated 
JOBSTART, and the major provider of youth services in the local JTPA system. In addition 
to basic education and life skills training, Allentown offers vocational assessment, employability 
development, and placement services. It traditionally enrolled about 400 youths a year, almost 
one-half of them dropouts. The 71 JOBSTART participants attend' s e same education and 
life skills classes and received the same support services (needs-bit payments and childcare 
assistance) as other youths; more counseling was available for JOBSTART, however. Education 
classes using Comprehensive Competency Prog am (CCP) materials (a computer-assisted 
program of basic skills instruction) were scheduled for 3 hours in the morning or afternoon; life 
skills activities made up the remaining 3 hours. Allentown subcontracted with local proprietary 
schools for the JOBSTART vocational training. During training Allentown continued to fund 
participants' needs-based payments, scheduled regular meetings with the trainees, and required 
the training providers to submit written progress reports. Placement assistance was available 
through the training provider or Allentown's placement unit. 

2- Basic Skills Academy fBS A). New York. New York. BSA operated an 
alternative education program which traditionally served approximately 400 economically 
disadvantaged young dropouts a year. Small capacity (60 students at a time), intimate size, and 
an open, comfortable atmosphere created a "family" feeling integral to BSA's instructional 
philosophy. The 51 JOBSTART participants worked on basic education using CCP materials 
for 3 hours every morning, four days a week, and life skills materials in the afternoon. In 
addition to teaching basic skills, the staff focused on building self-esteem and personal 
responsibility. Participants were referred to JTPA-funded agencies throughout th'; city for 
occupational training. During the education phase, BSA provided counseling, transportation 
and childcare assistance, and, at times, needi-based payments or incentive payments. Thereafter, 
the training organizations were responsible for support services and placement assistance. 

BSA operated JOBSTART as a pilot program during the winter of 1985-86. Before 
entering the demonstration in October 1986, BSA relocated and changed its funding base from 
JTPA funds to money provided through the Mayor's Office of Youth Programs. 

3. Capitol Region Education Council fCREQ. Hartford. Con- cticut . CRECwas 
established in 1981 to provide alternative education programs for young high school dropouts. 
Its Work and Learn Center traditionally served about 400 youths a year, and added adults 
during the demonstration. 

CREC's learning center underwent major program funding and staffing changes during 
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the demonstration period. Most of the 48 JOBSTART participants were errolled in the 3- 
hour afternoon education class, along with other youths and adults (there were morning and 
evening classes as well). Basic skills instruction v;d CCP, which was installed at the start of 
the demonstration. CREC was the only sequential site that did not schedule intensive work in 
life skills training, although it added more of such activities over the course of the 
demoastration. Support services were limited to counseling, bus passes, and assistance with 
childcare. Paid work experience or internships were available after the education phase. 
Participants wer<*. referred to local community colleges and JTPA-funded organizations for 
occupational skills training. The training p/oviders were responsible for 'upport services and 
placement assistance during the training phase of the program, althou'a CREC counselors 
were available to work with JOBSTART youths. 

4 - Center for Employment Tr aining (CED. San Jose. California. CET was founded 
in 1967 to provide vocational training to farmworkers and other disadvantaged groups; CET/San 
Jose is the headquarters for a network of CET affiliates in six western states. CET us a 
"holistic" approach that seeks to develop individual's full potential and emphasizes the need 
for positive reir/jreement to build self-esteem. CET has no entrance requirements and does 
no screening of participants. Vocational instructors are expected to servi as counselors and role 
models as well as subject-matter teachers. 

The CET training model integrates basic skills into the vocational training curriculum 
'although GED and ESL classes are offered). The ten or so training areas include clerical 
work, building maintenance, electronics assembly and repair, and industrial trades, such as 
machine tool operator and sheet metal worker. The site operates on an open entry/open exit 
basis, and classes are scheduled for 6.5 hours a d c y. Youths and adults are typically served 
together in classes. 

No program changes were made for JOBSTART participants except for enrolling them 
in a youths-only GED class concurrently with their occupational training. CET did not provide 
needs-based payments but supplied free groceries once a week, help with transportation costs, 
and on-site daycare. 

Prior to the demonstration, CET served over 700 enrollees, approximately one-third of 
them youths. The majority were Hispanic, js were the majority of the 62 JOBSTART 
participants. During the demonstration, the organization adjusted to significant changes in its 
traditional funding and staffing patterns. 

5. Chicago Commons Ass ociation's Industrial and Business Training Programs. 
Chicago, Illinois. Chicago Commons is the training arm of a ninety-year-old organization that 
began as a settlement house and serves residents of low-income neighborhoods In Chicago. It 
offered rigorous training in word-processing and various industrial trades including screw 
machine operation, plastic mold setting, industrial inspection, and packaging machine repair. 
The site typically served adults, most of whom already had high school diplomas or GEDs, and 
it screened applicants carefully. As at CET, basic skills instruction was incorporated as needed 
into the training curriculum. Prior to JOBSTART, the site did not offer GED-preparation 
classes. Courses operated on fixed cycles of 22 to 42 weeks, with 6 to 7 hours of training a day 
the norm. 
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The 42 JOBSTART participants, most of them black, were typically older and had higher 
average reading scores than the participants at other sites. Chicago Commons made a rn^Jv-r 
of changes for JOBSTART (adding a counselor/coordinator and classes in basic education) . :t 
expected the youths to perform at the same level as the adults. Like the other enrollees, they 
we.e provided with needs-based payments. Placement efforts toe used on training-related jobs. 

6. I : R/Jobs for Progress . Corpus ChristL Texas . SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc. is a 
national comma /-based organization, with local affiliates, which places a special emphasis on 
seiving Hispanic / nericans. SER/Corpus Christi is one of 110 autonomous training centers 
affiliated with the national SER (Service, Employment, Redevelopment) organization. The 
JOBSTART program operated at SER/Corpus Christi was unique among the schools and CBOs 
in the demonstration because this organization developed an entirely new program consistent 
with the JOBSTART program model. The site operated JOBSTART in a series of 22- to 23- 
week Gxed cycles. The 146 JOBSTART participants, most of them Hispa-ic, made up the 
entire enrollment at the site in their cycles. 

The site's small size - only 120 individuals were served annually - contributed to its 
supportive atmosphere. Participants received considerable attention from teachers and other 
staff, who closely monitored their progress. In addition to nec based payments and financial 
rewards for academic performance, participants were prc^deJ with individual and group 
counseling, special workshops and lectures, and on-site daycare. 

The 6-hour class day was split between basic education and training until the last weeks 
of the cycle, when participants were in training classes full-time. The basic education class - 
new for JOBSTART - devoted over an hour a day to computer-assisted instruction. Training 
options were limited to auto-body repair, auto mechanics, clerical work in accounting, and 
secretarial skills; in the second year only the clerical and auto-mechanic training were available. 
Placement services were provided by the local office of the Texas Employment Commission. 

C. Job Con> Centers 



The Job Corps is a federal education and training program for disadvantaged youths, 
which aims "to break permanently the cycle of poverty by improving life-time earning prospects" 
of participants. It was established by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, is funded under 
Title IVB of JTPA, and during the operation of JOBSTART received about $600 million to 
$650 million a year, The Job Corps has the capacity to serve * approximately 40,500 youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who are economically disadvantaged, as defined by 
JTPA. 



Centrally administered by the U.S. Department of Labor, the program consists of 
individual centers operated by businesses, nonprofit organizations, or local government agencies, 
under contract to the Department of Labor, or by federal departments, under executive 
agreement with the Department of Labor. The Job Corps is primarily a residential program, 
but approximately 10 percent of corpsmembers live on their own or with their families. The full 
array of educational, occupational, and support services are available to residents and nonresi- 
dents alike. JOBSTART youths were part of the nonresidential component. 
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There is some variation from center to center, particularly in occupational ski'ls tiaining, 
but many aspects of the J-)b Corps are standardized by the Department of Labor. The Job 
Corps is designed Co provide a comprehensive program of services to corpsmembe/s, including 
education, occupational skills training, avocational studies (su.h as employability development 
health, cultural awareness, physical fitnesc, and arts and crafts). Educational studies are open 
entry/open exit and self-paced. All centers also provide a full array of support services, 
including personal and group counseling, medical and dental services, meals, and assistance with 
transportation, childcare, and job placement. Corpsmembers are subject to a highly structured 
disciplinary system, which is designed to maintain order and attendance standards, and they 
participate in an incentive system, which provides graduated cash payments to encourage 
attendance, retention, and achievement in the classroom. 

JOBSTART youths received education, training, and support services that were no 
different from those offered to other corpsmembers, and they participated fully in the Job 
Corps disciplinary and incentive systems. 

h Atlanta Job Corns Center. Atlanta. Georgia . The Atlanta Jub Corps is housed 
in a former apartment building on the outskirts of the city. The Management and Training 
Corporation - a for-profit organization - operates the center under contract to the Department 
of Labor. It has the caracity to serve 340 residents, drawn from all over the southeastern 
United States, and 190 male and female nonresidents who live in the Atlanta area. Almost all 
the corpsmembeis are black. Thirty nonresident youths participated in JOBSTART. 

For the JOBSTART Demonstration, the center doubled its enrollment of nonresident 
males, added a second full-time recruiter to intensify the outreach effort, and hired an 
additional counselor to serve JC START youths. There was frequent turnover in the counselor 
position, leaving it vacant for significant periods of time. 

As at other Job Corps sites, JOBSTART youths received the same educational services, 
occupational skills training, and support services as all other corpsmembers. Education and 
training were organized concurrently. The center offered a number of occupational skills 
training courses on-site, including clerical training, culinary arts, child development, health 
occupations, and building maintenance. Corpsmembers were also eligible to train off-site for 
such occupations as licensed practical nun;e, medical office assistant, welder, and auto mechanic. 

Z Los Angeles Job Corns Cen ter. Los Angeles. California , i he Los Angeles Job 
Corps, operated by the YWCA of Los Angeles, is the fifth largest Job Corps Center in the 
nation, and one of the oldest. The central facility is located in downtown Los Angeles aiid the 
center has three satellite facilities. Overall, the Los Angeles Job Corps can serve approximately 
750 youths, about one-half of them in the nonresider i3 l component. The membership is 
largely black, Hispanic, and Asian, but the center serves a number of white youths as well 
There were 109 nonresidential youths who participated in the JOBSTART Demonstration. 

Corpsme nbi s in Los Angeles complete their basic educational training before moving 
into occupational sicills training. A particularly wide array of skills training courses is available 
through the center, affiliated training institutions, and union-sponsored pre-apprenticeship 
programs. Corpsmembers can train for jobs in health occupations, automotive repair, construc- 
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tion, dwCtrical appliance repair, clerical work, childcare, building maintenance, culinary arts, and 
industrial production. 

3. Phoenix Job Corps Center. Phoenix. Arizona . The Phoenix Job Corps is located 
in South Phoenix and operated by the Teledyne Economic Development Corporation, a for- 
proflt organization. The center is distinctly multicultural. Immigrant Asian and Native 
American youths are repress ited, along with a majority of Hispanic youths and a significant 
number of blacks and whites. Enrollment was about 400, equally divided between the 
residential and nonresidential components. Sixty-six nonresidential youths, mostly from the 
Hispanic, white, and black communities, participated in JOBSTART at the Phoenix Job Corps. 

Apart from adding two full-time recruiters, the center made no changes for the 
JOBSTART demonstration. Education and skills training classes were held concurrently. The 
center offered occupational skills training in business and clerical work, retail sales, electronic 
assembly, health occupation;, building maintenance, and stock room assistance. In addition, 
local unions provided pre-apprenticeship training programs in such trades as masonry, carpentry, 
painting, and plastering. 
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CHAPTER 3 

R ESEARCH DE SI GN. RECRUITMENT , AND SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 



This chapter describes the research design of the JOBSTART Demonstration and the 
characteristics of the study's samples. It begins with an overview of the intake procedures for 
if&£E!L£* then discusses the challenge of recruiting young dropouts for a program like 
JOBSTART. Next is a description of the four samples of applicants that underlie the analysis: 
the full research sample, participant sample, survey sample, and surveyed participant sample 
Finally, the characteristics of the participant sample - the basis of Chapters 4 through 8 « are 
presented. Technical discussions of the data analysis are provided in Appendix B. 

I. Overview of the Research Design 

Although education and training services for young school dropouts are limited, some 
youths who entered JOBSTART would have gotten General Educational Development 
certificates (GEDs) or high school diplomas, found jobs, increased their earnings, or gotten off 

W ,?™«S!^£? ey had n0t 1)6611 in the P>°F am - A* noted in Chapter 1, to isolate the impact 
of JOBSTART from other factors that may produce such outcomes, MDRC randomly assigned 
applicants to experimental and control groups. The two grc-ips were similar except that only 
the experimental group could receive JOBSTART services. Comparison of the two groups* 
experiences during the year after random assignment (the follow-up information available for 
this report) provided a reliable estimate of the difference the program made during a period 
when most experimentals spent much of the time in the program. 

Figure 3 * shows the steps in the intake and random assignment procedures. Youths 
who expresseo an interest in program si - -res entered the program through a process that took 
from one day to one month (ten days on average), depending on the site. Most of the steps 
were part of the usual JTPA or Job Corps intake process; at most sites only the reading test 
and random assignment were added for the JOBSTART Demonstration. 1 

The order of steps varied from site to site, as did the division of responsibility between 
the program operator and the local service delivery area (SDA). The process included: 

• Client recruitment: JOBSTART was voluntary, so the program operator 
and, m some cases, the SDA actively recruited youths to apply, using a 
variety of techniques to meet their enrollment goals. 



Starting in program year 1988 (July 1988), SDAs were required to have a reading test a 
part of intake. This new JTPA requirement was not in force during intaKc for JOBSTART. 
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Figure 3,1 
The JOBSTART Program Design 
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• Informational interview : In a brief interview, JOBSTART staff explained 
to potential applicants the program's services and obligations and, often, 
the random assignment procedures. Some sites also regularly included a 
tour of their facilities to help recruits understand program services, 
opportunities, and demands. 

• Assessment Program staff made an assessment of whether applicants met 
the age (seventeen to twenty-one), educational status (school dropout), and 
income requirements for JOBSTART. They also ascertained the youths' 
support service needs and appropriateness for the program, screening out 
those with problems the program was not equipped to handle. The 
assessment process was relatively extensive at the Job Corps sites, which 
had the broadest array of support services. Job Corps staff assessed 
recruits for emotional problems, drug and alcohol abuse, trouble with the 
law, unstable living situations, health problems, and motivation. Other sites 
screened mostly to identify youths who were likely to prove dangerous or 
disruptive, such as those with evident drug or alcohol problems. 

• Reading test : Most program operator tested the reading level of recruits 
early in the intake process to determine that applicants read below the 
eighth grade level, as required by JOBSTART eligibility criteria. (Four 
sites, including the three Job Corps Centers, delayed testing until later in 
the program, limiting their testing to participants.) As noted earlier, sites 
were permitted to enroll up to 20 percent of the«r recruits with higher 
reading scores to help meet enrollment goals. Some sites set a lower limit 
- a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade level. These program operators felt tha J 
the youths would need to read at least at these levels in order to benefit 
from the education and training services that were available locally. 

• JTP A/Job Corps certification : Recruits had to prove that they fulfilled 
eligibility criteria for JTPA-funded services. At the Job Corps sites, 
recruits also had to meet Job Corps eligibility criteria. At all the sites, 
certification of eligibility required proof of residency, age, and economic 
disadvantage. SDAs at most sites required applicants to provide supporting 
documentation of all aspects of JTPA eligibility for approval of enrollment 
into JOBSTART. Local regulations and practices affecting the certification 
process strongly influenced the speed and ease of certification. JTPA 
certification procedures were cited by program operators at six sites as a 
major bottleneck in the intake and enrollment process. 

• Informed consent form, enrollment form, and random assignment : After 
staff described the random assignment process, the applicant signed an 
informed consent form, agreeing to accept the results of random 
assignment and to cooperate in follow-up survey interviews. Program or 
SDA staff then filled out the enrollment form, using information provided 
by the applicant. Staff then telephoned MDRC, where random assignment 
was made. Youths entering the experimental group were told to report 
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to classes or, at some sites, to an orientation session. Program staff 
contacted experimentals who did not appear for program activities, 
encouraging them to participate and assisting them with needed support 
services. Applicants assigned to the control group were reminded that 
they were part of the research project and would be contacted later. They 
were also told that they could seek services elsewhere on their own. 



A total of 2,312 people were randomly assigned: 1,163 to the experimental group and 
1,149 to the control group. Sites conducted random assignment over varying periods of time, 
as shown in Table 3.1. Open entry/open exit sites continuously recruited applicants to maintain 
enrollment levels, while sites operating fixed cycle programs - such as Connelley in Pittsburgh, 
Chicago Commons, and SER/Corpus Christi - intensified recruitment efforts before the start 
of classes. 

Random assignment proceeded smoothly and resulted in experimental i nd control groups 
with nearly identical demographic characteristics. (Appendix B, Table B.l, presents the 
demographic characteristics of the experimental and control groups.) The two groups together 
made up the full research sample for the demonstration. Each consisted predominantly of 
youths who satisfied the JOBSTART eligibility criteria. The only real exception was a slightly 
larger than planned number of youths who read at the eighth grade level or above. This 
happened because of the tesMg practices of some sites. Only minor differences between the 
two groups were statistically significant: experimentals included a slightly higher percentage of 
male parents living with their children (3 percent to 2 percent of controls), of person* receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) in a case headed by someone other than the 
applicant (20 percent to 17 percent of controls), and of persons receiving public assistance other 
than AFDC (19 perce to 23 percent of controls). As would be expected, the demographic 
characteristics of those randomly assigned varied among the sites. 



II. Recruiting Youths h RESTART 

Recruitment was a continuing problem, and the total number of youths fell short o~ the 
demonstration's original goal. This situation was not unique to JOBSTART. Throughout the 
1970s and 1980s recruitment of young school drcpouts has been a major stumbling block for 
education and training p— grams. During the late 1970s service providers running programs 
funded by the Youth En Joyment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) found young 
dropouts much more difficult to recruit than in-school youths. 2 The Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), which operated from 1974 to 1982, did enroll a 
relatively high proportion of dropouts, but many participated in the public service employment 
titles rather than in education and training. Under JTTA youth dropouts have accounted for 
about 10 p rcent of all enrollees under Title HA. 3 



*See Betsey et ah, 1985, p. 23. 

3 U.S. Department of Labor, various years. 
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To'jle 3.1 

Distribution of the Research Sample by Site and Month of Random Assignment 
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MDRC calculations from the JOBSTART Enrollment Forms. 

This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and November 1987. 
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Within the JOBSTART Demonstration recruitment posed special problems because one- 
half of all applicants were assigned to the control group and therefore could not be served by 
the agency. Some staff at JOBSTART sites reported that they had serious problems meeting 
JTPA enrollment quotas. 

Successful recruitment of young dropouts requires (1) reaching out to potential applicants 
and gettmg them interested in the program and (2) developing intake procedures that encourage 
a large proportion of those expressing an interest to formally apply. In JOBSTART both werf 
difficult 

A Developing Interest in the JOBSTART Program 

Recruitment efforts were often frustrated by the same problems that originally motivated 
ihe youths to leave school. Many eligible youths had ouij negative experiences in school. In 
the follow-up survey young men most frequently cited dislike of school as their reason for 
originally dropping out; suspension or expulsion was their second most com. ion reason. Amo-g 
young women dislike for school was second only to pregnancy as their reason for dropping out. 
Many potentia! recruits viewed employment and training agencies as 'ust one more school and 
would not enroll. 

JOBSTART staff suggested that the dominance of the drug trade ir many neighborhoods 
undermined motivation: drug dealing presented a quick and lucrative alternative to vocational 
training. Also, the home situation of some potential recruits was so unsettled that they could 
hardly deal with day-to-day problems, much less intensive program commitments. An Allentown 
staff member explained that in his area - Buffalo, New York - many eligible youths were 
recent migrants from the South, who had to de?l with the disorientation a„d daily stress of 
living with relatives in a strange city. 

Staff also aereed that a poor loca' labc market (such as Corpus Christi's) made it e^ier 
to recnrt, whio a strong one (such as Atlanta's), in which jobs are easy to find, made it harder. 

Some characteristics of the program operators themselves hampered recruitment. Several 
agencies were primarily adult-oriented service providers and had to develop a good reputation 
for youth services within the community and among referral agencies. Some program operators 
tinned recruitment to the start-up of class cycles or suspended recruitment in the summer, so 
youths could not be certain that classes would be available when they wanted to begir. 

Finally, the sponsor agencies' recruitment efforts were adversely affected by the research 
requirements of the demonstration. At several sites staff reported that teferral agencies were 
reluctant to send potential recruits to the program operator because they might be randomly 
assigned to the control group and denied JOBSTART services. 

Building o n the Goals of Potential Clients . Focus group interviews with 
participants illuminated their motivations for enrolling. While theoe youths, having actually 
enrolled, were not representative of the entire population of poteh^l applicants, their 
motivations wen* instructive. 
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These youths were successfully recruited because they wanted to get a good job and 
believed that JOBSTART would help them get one. They appreciated the difference between 
jobs they could get without education and training and those they might get alter completing 
the program. One man explained bis decision to enroll in JOBSTART rather than to seek 
immediate employment: "There's really no need for me to try and look for a job because I 
don't want to be working in a hamburger stand all my life." In many cases parenthood was a 
motivator. A Job Corps participant viewed the birth of his child as a turning y int: "When 

you have kids, it's just something that clicks I know I'm going to make it for myself and 

my child because I have to do it" 

Another motivator was the rejection of crime and violence as ways to make money. One 
youth, comparing bis possible future with that of bis drug-dealing friends, said that over "the 
next four or five years I'll be able to [get things I want] the legal way and they'll get into jail 
or be dead or broke and poor." 

While such personal considerations often provided the "push," the program itself exerted 
the "pull," by offering services that youths viewed as necessary for getting a good job. A young 
woman summed up the feelings of many when she said, "You need a GED today ... If you 
ain't got that, they're going to look at you like you're nobody." Others focused on occupational 
skills training; one youth explained that he came to JOBSTART looking for "experience, and 
hopefully to get my contractor's license." 

2. Recruitment Techniques . 'At most sites, recruitment was the program operator's 
responsibility. 4 Generally, because of JTPA limits on administrative expenses, sites did not 
employ a full-time recruiter, kecruitment staff also had other administrr ve or counseling 
duties. 

All sites actively recruited clients rather than relying on walk-in inquiries or 
word-of-mouth, and all used a variety of methods. Program staff approached potential recruits 
through media announcements; mailings to dropouts and welfare recipients; and outreach visits 
to schools, parks, and other youth gathering places. Tney distributed posters and fliers 
advertising program unices and sought refenals of eligible youths from JTPA, community 
organizations, schools, *nd social service agencies. Recruitment activities frequently took staff 
beyond the boundaries of the office and the nine-to-five workday. Street recruitment was cited 
as important at several sites. As a staff member of Allentown in Buffalo explained, direct 
contact with teenagers on their own "turf makes a strong impression upon them. 

Recruitment through public school referrals or outreach was productive in school-based 
JOBSTART programs. Program staff obtained lists o? dropouts from the public schools or 
individual referrals from school counselors. They then contacted these youths by phone or 
mail to tell them at*ou the program. Staff in three of the four school-based programs - 



4 The exceptions to this arrangement were Connelley in Pittsburgh, for which the local 
SDA carried out recruitment, and SER'Corpus Christi, in which recnitment was jointly 
undertaken by the program operator and the local SDA. 
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Connelley in Pittsburgh, EGOS in Denver, and the East Los Angeles Skills Center - ieU that 
this was their most effective strategy. One staff member noted that the recruits brought in 
this way were accustomed to a school setting and structure, and therefore more likely to adjust 
to JOBSTV* Another staff member maintained that school counselors cooperated because 
they were t in happy to Ond some place to send their problem students. Most community- 
based organizations (CBOs) and Job Corps sites did not rely on public school referrals, partly 
because of difficulty gainin 5 access to accurate lists of recent dropouts. 

Newspaper, television, and radio advertising played a recruitment role at every site. Most 
CBOs and Job Corps sites identiOed this as one of their most effective strategies. Staff said 
that in some cases youths received information directly from the media, while in other cases 
friends and relatives noticed the advertisements and brought them to the youths' attention. 

3. The Recru itment Message . In formulating their recruitment message, staff at 
most sites stressed the in-program benefits of participation, such as particular training courses, 
support services, and incentives. The staff of CREC in Hartford highlighted the educational 
services, inclining the availability of individualized, computer-assisted learning, while the Los 
Angelrs Job Corps staff saw vocational training ccurses as their strongest selling point Needs- 
based payments, though small, were viewed by staff at a few sites as a particularly popular 
program feature, probably because applicants had serious financial need. 5 For example, at El 
Centra in Dallas recruitment staff reported that needs-based payment* were their biggest seMing 
point At the Atlanta Job Corns recruitment staff always highlighted training opportunities. 
They also emphasized the availability of childcare to young women and stressed needs-based 
payments to young men. Corpus Christi SDA .,taff recruiting for SER similarly emphasized 
vocational training opportunities and needs-based payments. 

Two other sites stressed the desirable outcomes of program participation, an approach 
often recommended by recruiting experts. 6 For example, Chicago Cbmmons stressed the good 
wages and advancement opportunities awaiting program completers. The East Los Angeles 
Skills Center staff similarly stressed the important post-program benefits of having a skill, 
independence, and money. 

B. Drop-Off of Potential Applicants During Intake 

In JOBSTART, as in othci' JTPA programs, there was an ongoing drop-off of youths 
throughout the intake and enrollment process. Applicants were screened out because they did 
not meet - or could not show they met -- the eligibility criteria of JTPA, the program operator, 
or the demonstration. Some youths dropped out of the process because they found work or 
other training or did not have the perseverance or bureaucratic skills to complete the 
paperwork. Some parents were unwilling or unable to cooperate with the documentation 
requirements, particularly those that probed their financial status. Because the more difficult 



5 See Chapter 5 for a discussion of needs-based payments. In general, they were less than 
$8 per day. 

6 Kelly, 1987. 
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and time-consuming steps (assessment and eligibility certification) wer oart of the normal JTPA 
intake process, the sites had little flexibility in streamlining the process to lessen applicant drop- 
off and allc'ate recruiting problems. 

Figure 3.2 illustrates the drop-off of recruits at SER/Corpus Christi as they moved through 
the intake process to enroll; the figure uses data for program year 1985. The intake and 
enrollment processes were not standardized across sites. However, the SER/Corpus Christi 
site's general rate of attrition was consistent with that found at other sites, and the points at 
which attrition occurred were similar among all sites. 

At the top of the chart are youths who heard about JOBSTART or JTPA services and 
contacted the SDA or service provider to learn more about them. Out of 1,200 youths who 
contacted the SDA or program staff during program year 1985, 950 continued to the next step 
of filling out applications at the SDA office for JTPA services. Of those who filled out 
applications, 769 were certified as eligible for services. Many who were not certified hao failed 
to present full documentation. 

The next two steps at SER/Corpus Christi (certification of dropout status and testing for 
appropriate reading level) were unique to the JOB c TART Demonstration. Many youths who 
did not meet these special requirements left the intake process at this point and were routed 
to other JTPA programs. A total of 360 young dropouts tested within the approved reading 
levels or were accepted under the limited exception for better readers; 200 of these completed 
the enrollment forms and were randomly assigned. Overall, 21 percent of the original pool of 
applicants for JTPA youth services became par* of the research sample. 



HI. ^ .mples of Yout h s Used in the Evaluation 

All youths who were randomly assigned formed the full research sample of 2,312 people. 
Three subsamples of youths are analyzed in this report, as shown in Table 3.2 The participant 
s?nple (all experimentals randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 1987 who 
F icipated in JOBSTART) is used in much of the implementation analysis in Chapters 4 
thr ugh 8. The survey sample (experimentals and control", who were randomly assigned 
between August 1985 and March 1987 and who responded to the twelve-month follow- jp 
survey) is the subject of the impact analysis in Chapter 9. The surveyed participant sample, a 
subsample of those surveyed, provides information about participants reactions to JOBSTART, 
discussed in Chapters 5 through 8. 

A. The Participant Sample 

This sample is used to analyze the characteristics of participants and patterns of 
participation. To be included in thl< sample a youth had to participate in JOBSTART activities 
for at least one hour during the twelve months following random assignment. This twelve- 
month follow-up period was chosen because nearly all participation was expected to occur within 
a year of enrollment. The sample includes 89 percent (999 out of 1,123) of all experimentals 
randomly assigned by September 1987, the cutoff date for the parricipation analysis in this 
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Figure 3.2 

JOBSTART Intake Flow for Youths at SER/Corpus Christi 
in °rogram Year 1985 
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Table 3.2 

Research Samples for tne implementation and Impart Studies 



Sample 


Period During Which 
Sample Was 
Randomly Assigned 


Definition 


Sample Size 


Ful I research sample 


August 1985 - 
November 1987 


JOBSTART-eligible youths randomly assigned 
into the experimental and control groups. 
All other samples are a subset of tMs group. 


1163 Experimentals 
1149 Controls 
2312 Total 


Participant sample 


August 1985 - 
September 1987* 


All JOESTART experimental with 12 months 
of follow-up data who participated in a 
J06START education, training, or other com- 

rvwnt for jit i^itct onf hour Thi<> <>amnt£ 

includes 89. GX of the 1123 experimental 
randomly assigned during this period. 


999 Experimentals 


Survey sample 


August 1985 - 
Mcrcn 1987 b 


All JOBSTART experimentals and controls who 
responded to the twelve-month survey. This 
sample includes 82. OX of the 1709 experimen- 
tals and controls randomly assigned during 
this period. 


714 Experimentals 
687 Controls 
1401 Total 


Surveyed participant 
sample 


August 1985 - 
March 1987 b 


All JOBSTART experimentals who participated 
in a JOBSTART education, training, or other 


666 Experimentals 



component for at leas** one hour and who 
responded to the twelve-month survey. This 
sample includes 93. 3X of the 714 experimentals 
randomly assigned during this period. 



SOURCE: ORC calculations from the JOBSTART Enrollment Forms, Monthly Participation Reports, and the twelve-month 
survey. 

NOTES: a The implementation study in this report is based on experimentals for whom MDRC has twelve months of 
follow-up data from the time of random assignment. 

b March 1987 is the latest random assignment month for which fielding of the twelve-month survey is complete. 
Those youths randomly assigned after March 1987 could not be included in analyses based on survey data. 
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report. Only 40 experimental* were randomly assigned in October and November 1987 (the 
last months of random assignment), so the participant sample included the \ :st majority of all 
participants. However, sequential/brokered sites tended to start random assignment later in the 
demonstration, and these last 40 experimentals included 16 at sequential/brokered sites. This 
was a relatively small number compared to the 170 people at sequential/ brokered sites who are 
included in the participant sample, but it does mean that participants at these sites were 
somewhat underrepresented. 

The proportion ot experimentals who were randomly assigned by September 1987 and 
who participated was similar among the sites excepf that participation rates tended to be higher 
in sites that (1) had short periodr between random assignment a nd program start-up, (2) made 
extensive efforts to pursue youths who did not initially appear for the program, and (3) 
operated under cost reimbursement contracts. 8 Those experimentals randomly assigned by 
September 1987 who did not participate were similar to participants in most respects. A slightly 
lower percentage of nonparticipants than participants had been employed in the twelve months 
prior to random assignment (44 percent to 53 percent) and a slightly higher percentage had 
been arrested since age sixteen (25 percent to 15 percent). 

B. The Survey Sample 

The twelve-month follow-up survey is the source of data on post-random assignment 
outcomes of the experimental and control groups. The survey sample consists of 1,401 
experimentals and controls who were randomly assigned from August 1985 to March 1987 and 
who responded to the twelve-month follow-up survey by the cutoff date for this report. The 
response rate was 82 percent, with inability to locate the youths the most common reason for 
nonresponse. 9 The survey sample is discussed in more detail in Chapter 9, which presents 
program impact result* based on these data. The surveyed participant sample consists of survey 
responders who participated in JOB^TART at least one hour. 



IV. Characteristics of JOBSTART Participants 

The next five chapters rely heavily on the participant sample. 10 This final section of the 
chapter describes the socioeconomic and demographic characteristics of these participants as 
well as differences in participant characteristics among the sites and among subgroups of the 



Youths randomly assigned in September 1987 would have had twelve months of follow- 
up in September 1988, when data collection on participation for this report ended. 

8 One possible explanation is that sites with performance-based contracts were less likely 
to pursue youths who did not show up initially because staff might view them as less motivated 
and, therefore, e*s likely to have favorable outcomes after the program. Cost reimbursement 
contracts would ot create these incentives. 

^Three-quarters of the nonrespondents could not be contacted or located, or had moved 
more than fifty miles away, and their new phone number was not available. The next most 
common reason for nenresponse was the refusal of the person to be interviewed. 

10 A detailed demographic description of the survey sample is presented in Appendix B. 
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youths. As will be discussed in Chapter 4, howe^.r, these variations do not explain fully 
differences in participation among the thirteen sites. 

A. Characteristics of the Participant Sample 

The participant sample was made up of 999 youths, whose characteristics are summarized 
in Table 3.3. Nearly three-quarters of JOBSTART participants were teenagers. On average, 
there was a two-year gap between dropping out oi school and beginning JOBSTART. Although 
their average initial readmg score was grade 6.9, about 26 percent read at the eighth grade level 
or above, more than the planned ceiling of 20 percent 11 Most participants were black (46 
percent) or Hispanic (44 percent). At six sites more than two-thirds of the participants werr 
black, while in four two-thirds or more were Hispanic. Most participants had never be* 
married and were not parents. Many had no recent opportunity to learn marketable skills or 
to gain work experience: only 17 percent had vocational training in the year prior to random 
assignment, and '7 percent had not held a job during that time. 

Fifty-eight percent of all participants were receiving government assistance including 
cash, Medicaid, food stamps, or subsidized housing -- at random assignment. The proportion 
was particularly high at three sites in large northern cities: Chicago Commons, 95 percent; 
Conneiley in Pittsburgh, 91 percent; and Allentown in Buffalo, 86 oercent. Across all sites 
about one-fifth of the participants had AFDC cases in their own naiues at random assignment; 
since only one-third were parents, a large proportion of these individuals must have been 
receiving this assistance. 

B. Comp" nson of Participant Sample Subgroups 

An imi- t question in evaluating JOBSTART is whether participation and program 
impacts variec ,ng subgroups. Table 3.4 shows that men and women in the participant 
sample were similar in many characteristics, including age, ethnic background, educational 
attainment, and initial reading levels. However, men were more likely to have had recent work 
experience and vocational training and to have been arrested since age sixteen, and less likely 
to have been married, to be a parent, and to be receiving public assistance. 12 Some of these 
differences between men and women may be explained by characteristics of women living with 



"This occurred for three reasons. Some sites, as mentioned earlic, did not administer a 
reading test before random assignment. Some that did test before random assignment used 
the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) screener test, designed to determine which skill 
level of the complete TABE to administer. It is less accurate than the full TABE, which was 
administered to participants after random assignment. In some cases the full TABE gave 
different scores. Finally, some sites used other tests of reading ability. Applicants who tested 
as reading below the eighth grade level on these tests might test higher on the TABE. 

12 The characteristics listed in Table 3.4 are self-reported by the youths at the time of 
random assignment. It is likely that these data underreported j>:'ch events as arrests and 
convictions. Youths at this point in intake did not have a close relationship with program staff 
and may have avoided mentioning events that they believed might lessen their chances for 
admission into the program. 
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Table 3.3 



Selected Characteristics at Time of Random Assignment 
* *r Participants, by Site 



Characteristic 


A I lent own 
(Buffalo) 


Atlanta 

Job 

Corps 


BSA 

(New York CET/ 
City) San Jose 


Chicago 
Commons 


CREC 

Coonelley (Hart- 
Pittsburgh) ford) 


East Los 
Angeles 
Skills 
Center 


EGOS 
(Denver) 


Los 

El Centro Angeles Phoenix 
(Dallas) Job Corps Job Corps 


SER/ 

Corpus 

Cristi 


Total 


kcit* in vpArc 






























17 


31.0 


20.0 


25.5 


32.3 


16.7 


9.2*** 


37.5 


39.6 


33.6 


37.4* 


25.7 


47.0*** 


26.7 


fcV • U 


18 


25.4 


33.3 


29.4 


27.4 


16.7 




lV • C 


22.6 


19.5 


22.2 


.29.4 


27.3 


24.7 


24.5 


10 


11.3* 


26.7 


17.6 


17.7 


23.8 


33.0*** 


16.7 


13.2 


23.0 


20.2 


22.9 


12.1 


16.4 


20.0 


20 


1A O 

lo.y 


1 J. J 


13.7 


17.7 


Zo.6 w * 


24.8*** 


8.3 


15.1 


16.8 


10.1 


12.8 


9.1 


15.1 


15.6 


21 


1 r r 
i j. j 


O. f 


13.7 


4.8 


14.3 


12.8 


8.3 


9.4 


7.1 


10.1 


9.2 


4.5 


17.1** 


10.8 


Average age (years) 


18.6 


18.5 


18.6 


18.4 


19.1*** 


19.1*** 


18.2* 


18.3 


18.4 


18.3 


18.5 


18.0*** 


18.7 


1ft s 


Sex (X) 






























Male 


36.6* 


50.0 


60.8* 


51 .6 


59.5 


a<! n 


JT.O 


54.7 


34.5*** 


51 .5 


31.2*** 


43.9 


64.4*** 


47.3 


Female 




n 

->U . u 


39! 2* 


48.4 


40.3 


55.0 


60 4 


45.3 


65.5*** 


48.5 


68.8*** 


56.1 


35.6*** 


52.7 


F thni r i tv (Y\ 






























Wfl lie 


1£ 1* 


n n 
u.u 


2.0 


9.7 


11 .9 


6.4 


0.0* 


1.9 


7.1 


7.1 


2.8* 


19.7*** 


9.6 


7.5 


Black 


76.1*** 


100.C*** 


72.5*** 


4.8*** 


81.0*** 


93.6*** 


54.2 




28.3*** 


68.7*** 


48.6 


10.6*** 


j 5*** 


45.8 


Nisparic 


99*** 


0.0*** 


25.5** 


75.8*** 


j ^ *** 


0.0*** 


45.3 


94.3*** 


62.8*** 


23.2*** 


34.9* 


66.7*** 


82.2*** 


43.8 


Other 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


T • r 


0.0 


n n 

u.u 


n n 

U.U 


1.9 


1.8 


1 .0 


13.8*** 


3.0 


0.7 


2.8 


School grade at 






























dropout (X) 






























3*0 


9.9 


10.3 


4.0 


6.7 


0.0 


0.9** 


4.2 


3.9 


3.6 


5.1 


2.9 


11.3 


t9.2*** 


6.9 


9 


11.3* 


3.4** 


24.0 


16.7 


11.9 


24.1 


22.9 


19.6 


24.1 


30.3** 


10.6** 


27.4 


22.6 


20.5 


10 


28.2 


48.3* 


22.0 


25.0 


31.0 


40.7* 


45.8* 


45.1* 


33.0 


32.3 


28.8 


19.4** 


28.8 


32.1 


11 


38.0 


24 1 


38.0 


40.0 


47.6** 


26.9 


25.0 


27.5 


27.7 


24.2 


48.1*** 


29.0 


24.7* 


31.7 


12 


12.7 


V 3 


12.0 


11.7 


9.5 


7.4 


2.1 


3.9 


11.6 


8.1 


9.6 


12.9 


4.8* 


8.9 


Average school grade 






























at dropout 


10.3 


10.2 


10.3 


10.3 


10.5** 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


10.2 


10.0 


10.5*** 


10.0 




10.1 


Average time between 






























dropout and ~andom 






























assignment (months) 


23.9 


27.2 


19.3 


21.8 


27.9 


29.0*** 


19.0* 


18.2** 


24.7 


22.3 


18.6*** 


23.3 


26.5** 


23.6 


Limited English (X) 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


25.8*** 


0.0 


3.7 


4.2 


5.7 


0.0** 


1.0 


11.0*** 


0.0 


P.0** 


3.9 
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Table 3.3 (continued) 



East Los 



inaraciensi ic 


All en town 

(DUI TBI \Jf 


Atlanta 

Job 

Corps 


BSA 

(New York CET/ 
City) San Jose 


Chicago 


CREC 

Comelley (Hart- 
Pittsburgh) ford) 


Angeles 

Skills 

Center 


EGOS 

IVCIITCI / 


Los 

El Centro Angeles Phoenix 
(Dallas) Job Corps Job Corps 


SER/ 
Corpus 
Cr i st i 


Total 


Reading grade level 8 






























1-4 


0.0 


35.7 


3.9 


10.3 


2.4 


7.5 


16.7 


5.7 


1.8 


5.4 


22.2 


20.0 


5.8 


8.1 


5 


12.5 


25.0 


27.5 


10.3 


7.1 


24.5 


29.2 


35.8 


18.6 


30.1 


29.6 


15.4 


15.3 


21.1 


o 




T A 
3.0 


31.4 


10.3 


PA P 
CO • c 


23.6 


18.8 


1A O 


PO P 


26.9 


18.5 


13.8 


?L 1 


PP 7 


7 


CO. 1 


17 Q 


23.5 


12.8 


P1 L 


21.7 


20.8 


P 


^1 n 


22.6 


3.7 


18.5 


10 P 


PP X 


• 

O 


in o 


* A 
3.0 


13.7 


17.9 




12.3 


10.4 


0 L 


1A A 

IO.O 


8.6 


7.4 


9.2 


P1 0 


W 0 


0-1? 
V* Ic 


OX L 


1£ ^ 


0.0 


38.5 


10 n 


10.4 


4.2 


0.0 


? 7 


6.5 


18.5 


23.1 


13.9 


11 0 


A/erage reading grade 






























i eve i 


7 A 
r .O 


o 

P.y 


6.6 


8.0 


7 A 
r .O 


6.7 


6.5 


A "\ 

O.J 


A O 


6.6 


6.3 


6.8 


7 x 


A O 
o.y 


Never married (*) 


O/ A 


OA 7 


100.0** 


88.7 


yp. t 


97.2** 


93.8 


OA P 


AO L 
Or ♦ *» 


87.8 


96.3** 


84.8 


71 T*** 

r 1 . r 


AO O 

oy »y 


Parenting status (X) 






























fiut o porcTi L 


■;7 7 


7n n 

f u.u 


86.3*** 


85.5*** 


ft 

JHtO 


56.0** 


75.0 


70 P* 

(J.C 


58.4* 


69.7 


60.6 


63.6 


67.8 


66.4 


Female parent 


xi n 


PT X 


11.8* 


6.5*** 


PA P 


36.7** 


20.8 


17 n 

1 r .u 


XA X** 


25.3 


37.6*** 


30.3 




PA A 
co.o 


Male parent 


1 i .3 


■7 


2.0 


8.1 


iv.u 


7,3 


4.2 


3.U 




5.1 


1.8** 


6.1 


1 1 »o 


7 n 
f »u 


Not living with 






























own child 


ao n 

oV.U 


7A 7 


86.3** 


88.7*** 


AZ X 
OH. J 


64.2 


81.3 


•A OA* 

OH .T 


A1 1** 

O 1 . 1 


74.7 


61.5** 


69.7 


AO 0 

Or • T 


71 1 


rtfflSic living hi in 






























own child 


28.2 


23.3 


11.8* 


6.5*** 


26.2 


35.8** 


18.8 


15.1* 


36.3*** 


24.2 


36.7*** 


28.8 


20.5 


25.8 


Male living with 






























own chi Id 


2.8 


0.0 


p n 

c.u 


L A 

H.O 


9.5** 


n n* 


n n 
u.u 


0.0 


2.7 


1 n 


1 A 


1 c 
1 . J 


9.6*** 


3.1 


Bencfi ts 






























received (X) 






























None 


H.1*** 


76.7*** 


51.0 


53.2* 


4.8*** 


9.2*** 


37.5 


47.2 


54.0** 


64.6*** 


31.2** 


59.1*** 


53.4*** 


42.3 


Own AFDC case 


29.6** 


3.3* 


13.7 


4.8*** 


28.6 


30.3*** 


16.7 


20.8 


20.4 


11.1* 


36.7*** 


6.1** 


8.2*** 


18.6 


Household AFDC case 


26.8 


16.7 


17.6 


19.4 


21.4 


41.3*** 


16.7 


11.3 


9.7*** 


14.1 


22.9 


27.3 


9.6*** 


19.5 


Other public fa 






























assistance 


29.6** 


3.3** 


17.6 


22.6 


45.2*** 


19.3 


29.2 


20.8 


15.9 


«0-1** 


9.2*** 


7.6** 


28.8*** 


19.5 


Employed within 12 






























months prior to 






























random 






























assignment (X) 


49.3 


70.0* 


27.5*** 


46.8 


47.6 


68.8*** 


66.7* 


45.3 


65.5*** 


47.5 


19.4*** 


43.9 


73.1*** 


52.8 
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Table 3.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


A I lent own 
(Buffalo) 


Atlanta 

Job 

Corps 


8SA 

(New York CET/ 
City) San Jose 


Chicago 
Commons 


CREC 

Cornel ley (Hart- 
(Pittsburgh) ford) 


East los 
Angeles 
Skills 
Center 


EGOS 

(Denver) 


Los 

El Centro Angeles Phoenix 
(Dallas) Job Corps Job Corps 


SER/ 

Corpus 

Cristi 


Total 


Received occupational 
training within 12 
months prior to 
random 

assignment (X) 


18.3 


40.0*** 


17.6 


3.2*** 


11.9 


32.1*** 


14.6 


13.2 


8.8** 


10.1* 


9.2** 


4.5** 


■ 

29.5*** 


16.6 


Arrested since 
age 16 (X) 


15.5 


10.0 


9.8 


21.0 


11.9 


12.8 


20.8 


17.0 


15.9 


12.1 


9.2* 


4.5** 


25.3*** 


15.0 


Convicted since 
age 16 (X) 


2.8 


0.0 


7.8 


12.9** 


0.0 


1.8 


4.2 


1? 0*** 


2.7 


6.1 


*.6 


1.5 


8.2 


5.4 


Number of 
participants 


71 


30 


51 


62 


42 


109 


48 


53 


:i3 


99 


109 


66 


146 


99V 



i SOURCE: HDRC calculations from the J08START Enrollment Forms and TABE reaching scores. 

en 

V MOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least 

one J08START education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. 

For selected characteristics other than reading levels, sample* sizes may vary up to 21 sample points because of missing data. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

A two-tailed t-test or cM-square test was applied to differences between a site and the average for all the other sites for each characteristic. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 

8 0nly the 866 experimental who were administered the TABE at random assignment are included in this measure. Tests * statistical significance were 
not examined for this measure. 

b "Other public assistance" indicates receipt of benefits by either the participant or another member of the participant's household. 
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Table 3.4 



Selected Characteristics at Time of Random Assignment for 
Participants, by Sex and Parental Status 





Males 


Living 
with 

Chi Idren 


Females 

not u i ▼ 1 1 iy 

with 

Children 


All 

Females 


Hales and 
Females 


Age in years (X) 








27.9 


29.0 


17 


30.2 


18.2 


37.3 


18 


24.3 


20.9 


26.4 


7L 7 


24.5 


19 


18.6 


22.1 


20.5 


21.3 


20.0 


20 


15.6 


22.9 


8.6 


15.6 


>.t 


C 1 


11.2 


15.9 


5.2 


10.5 


10.8 


^▼ci aye Qyc \ 7 c a i 9/ 


18.5 


19.0 


18.2 


18.6 


18.5 


Ethnicity (X) 








8.0 




White 


7.0 




in l 


7.5 


Black 


44.8 


52.7 


41.0 


46.8 


45.8 


Hispanic 


45.5 


40 7 


44.0 


42.4 


43.fi 


other 


2.7 


1.2 


4.5 


2.9 


2.8 


School grade at 












dropout (X) 












3-8 


6.4 


f .T 


A 0 

o.v 


7.4 


6.9 


9 


19.1 


24.0 


19.5 


21.7 


20.5 


10 






32.1 


30.0 


32.1 


11 


32.2 


31.5 


30.9 


31.2 


31.7 


12 


7.9 


8.7 


10.7 


9.7 


8.9 


iv#ria# school tirade 








10.1 


10.1 


At* drnnoiJf 


10.2 


10.1 


10.2 


Average time betw^on 












dropout and random 








25.6 


23.6 


assignment (months) 


21.4 


32.9 


18.2 


Limited English (X) 


3.4 


1 .9 


6.7 


L L 


3.9 


KcoQing gi oUv i eve i 












1-4 


9.9 


4.6 


8.0 


6.3 


8.1 


5 


18.8 


23.0 


23.7 


23.4 


21.1 


6 


21.4 


29.0 


19.2 


24.0 


22.7 


7 


23.5 


24.9 


17.4 


21.1 


22.3 


8 


13.2 


11.5 


17.4 


14.5 


13.9 


9-12 


13.2 


6.9 


14.3 


10.7 


11.9 


Average reading grade 












level* 


6.9 


6.8 


7.0 


6.9 


6.9 


Never married (X) 


93.0 


79.0 


94.8 


87.0 


89.9 



(continued) 
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Table 3.4 (continued) 









Females 










Living 


Not Living 










with 


with 


All 


Males and 


Characteristic 


Male 


Children 


Chi Idren 


Female c 


Females 


Parenting status (X) 












Not a parent 


85.2 




97.0 


49.4 


66.4 


Female parent. 




100.0 


3.0 


50.6 


26.6 


Male parent 


14.8 








7.0 


Not tiving with own 












child 


93.4 




100.0 


51 .0 


71 1 


Female living with own 












child 




100.0 




49.0 


25.8 


Male living with own 












child 


6.6 








3.1 


Benefits received (X) 












None 


50.5 


19.4 


50.0 


35.0 


42.3 


Own AFOC case 


5.3 


53.5 


8.6 


30.6 


18.6 


Household AFOC case 


19.5 


17.8 


21.3 


19.6 


19.5 


Other public 












assistance 


24.7 


9.3 


20.1 


14.8 


19.5 


Employed within 12 months 












prior to random 












assignment (X) 


62.6 


37.4 


50.6 


44.1 


52.8 


Received occupational 












training within 12 months 












prior to random 












assignment (X) 


21.6 


10.5 


13.8 


12.2 


16.6 


Arrested since age 16 (X) 


26.4 


3.1 


6.3 


4.8 


15.0 


Convicted since age 












16 (X) 


9.9 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


5.4 


Number of participants 


473 


258 


268 


526 


999 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the J0BSTART Enrollment Forms and TABE reading scores. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 
1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or other component 
within twelve months of random assignment. 

For selected characteristics other than reading levels, sample sizes may vary up to 44 
sample points because of missing data. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

"Only the 866 experimental who were adninist, .ed the TA8E at random assignment are included 
in this measure. 

b,, 0ther public assistance" indicates receipt of o^^its by either the participant or another 
member of the participant's household. 
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their children (also shown in Table 3.4), who tend to be more disadvantaged than other women; 
most important, they are much more likely to be receiving public assistance and less likely to 
have had recent work experience. 

Table 3.5 compares teenage participants to those age twenty and twenty-one The older 
group included a higher proportion of blacks and a lower proportion of Hispanics. This group 
was more likely to have married, to be parents, and to be receiving public assistance, and their 
years of schooling were slightly higher. They were also more likely to have been arrested and 
convicted since age sixteen. There was no significant difference between older and younger 
participants with regard to employment cr receipt of occupational training in the twelve months 
prior to random assignment. However, the period between dropping out of school and enrolling 
was much longer for older participants, who averaged 40.6 months between school and 
JOBSTART, compared to 17.6 months for younger participants. 

C. Comparison of JOBSTART Participants to JTPA Enrollees and Job Corpsmembers 

JOBSTART participants appear to have been more disadvantaged than the majority of 
youths served nationwide by JTPA Title HA programs. In the effort to serve those youths at 
risk of chronic unemployment, JOBSTART worked exclusively with dropouts, a segment of the 
youth population that makes up a relatively small part of JTPA participants. Even when the 
comparison of participants is limited to young dropouts, it appears that JOBSTART reached 
a more disadvantaged population than did most other JTPA-funded programs. 13 Approximately 
58 percent of JOBSTART participants were receiving some form of public assistance at the time 
they entered the program, compared to 39 percent of young dropouts served by JTPA. 
Moreover, the proportion of JOBSTART participants who received AFDC funds (38 percent) 
was much higher than that of young dropouts in other JTPA programs (21 percent). This 
higher rate of welfare receipt partly reflects the fact that a greater proportion of JOBSTART 
participants were young women (S3 percent), compared to the dropout group participating in 
other JTPA programs (45 percent female). Also, minorities were much more heavily 
represented in JOBSTART than in other JTPA-funded services for young dropouts. Hispanic 
dropouts constituted 44 percent of JOBSTART participants, but only 14 percent of JTPA 
dropouts, and JOBSTART served proportionally more black dropouts (46 percent) than did 
other JTPA programs (34 percent). 

The Job Corps serves youths who appear to have more barriers to employment than do 
JOBSTART participants. Eighty percent of Job Corpsmembers nationwide were school 
dropouts in program year 1986, when the JOBSTART Demonstration was in operation. 14 Job 
Corpsmembers tend to be younger than JOBSTART participants: 42 percent were age 
seventeen or under in 1986 compared to 29 percent in JOBSTART. Sixty-one percent read at 
the sixth grade level or below at entry into the Job Cbrps compared to 52 percent in 



13 U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Performance Management and Evaluation, 1988, 
Table B-2. 

14 U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration Job Corps, 1987. 
This publication reviews program operations during the period of the JOBSTART 
Demonstration and presents characteristics of corpmember. 
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Table 3.5 



Selected Characteristics at Time of Random Assignment 
for Participants, by Age Group 





Below Age 


Age 20 and 




Characteristic 


20 


Above 


Total 


Age in years (%) 








17 


39.5 




29.0 


18 


33.3 




24.5 


19 


27.2 




20.0 


20 




59.1 


15.6 


21 


m m 


40.9 


10.8 


Average age (years) 


17.9 


20.4 


18.5 


Sex (X) 








Male 


47.1 


48.1 


47.3 


Female 


52.9 


51.9 


52.7 


Ethnicity (X) 








White 


8.0 


6.1 


7.5 


Black 


43.0 


53.8 


45.8 


Hispanic 


46.0 


37.9 


43.8 


utner 


t n 

3.U 




7 ft 

CO 


School grade at dropout (X) 








3-8 


7. 1 


* c 
0.3 


o.y 


9 


23.3 


12.6 


20.5 


10 


32.9 


ZV.o 




11 


28.9 


39.3 


31.7 


12 


7.8 


11.8 


8.9 


Average school grade at 








dropout 


10.1 


10.4 


10.1 


Average time between drcpout 








and random assignment (months) 


17.6 


40.6 


23.6 


limited English (X) 


3.0 


4.Z 


7 O 
J.T 


Reading grade level (%)*' 








1-4 


8.4 


7.3 


8.1 


5 


20.9 


21.8 


21.1 


6 


22.0 


24.8 


22.7 


7 


22.2 


22.6 


22.3 


8 


14.7 


11.5 


13.9 


Grade 9-12 


11.9 


12.0 


11.9 


Average rcoui ng yrauc \ cvci 


A. Q 
O • T 




6 9 


Never Married (X) 


93.4 


79.9 


89.9 


Parenting Status (X) 








Not a parent (X) 


72.2 


50.0 


66.4 


Female parent 


22.6 


36.9 


26.6 


Male parent 


5.2 


12.1 


7.0 


Not living with own child 


76.3 


56.4 


71.1 


Female living with own child 


21.5 


37.9 


25.8 


Male living with own child 


2.2 


5.7 


3.1 



(continued) 
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Table 3.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Below Age 
20 


Age 20 and 
Above 


Total 


Benefits received (X) 
None 

Own AFOC case 
Household AFOC case 
Other public assistance 


44. 8 
13.9 
21.6 
19.7 


35.6 
31.8 
13.6 
18.9 


42.3 
18.6 
19.5 
19.5 


Employed within 12 months prior 
to random assignment (%) 


52.7 


CT 4 

S3. 1 


CO p 


Received occupational training 

wifh{f> 1? mnnthc nrior fn 
■ i in ji» ic nwiinia pi lui iu 

random assignment (X) 


16.9 


15.9 


16.6 


Arrested since age 16 (X) 


13.5 


19.3 


15.0 


Convicted since age 16 (X) 


4.2 


8.7 


5.4 


Number of participants 


735 


264 


999 



SOURCE: HORC calculations from the J06START Enrollment Forms and TABE reading 

scores. 

NOTES: This table includes data for alt youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. 

For selected characteristics other than reading levels, sample sizes may 
vary up to 44 sample points owing to missing data. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

a Only the 866 experimentals who were administered the TABE at random 
assignment are included in this measure. 

b,, Other public assistance" indicates receipt of benefits by either the 
participant or another member of the participants household. 
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JOBSTART. In JOBSTAiiT, JTPA performance standards and practices led some 
JTPA-funded sites to exclude those with very low reading scores; the Job Corps sites in 
JOBSTART included a higher proportion of youths with very low reading scores than did other 
sites. On the other hand, a higher proportion of JOBSTART participants were receiving public 
assistance and were members of minority groups than were Job Corpsmembers. 

Because JOBSTART participants faced greater barriers to employment than did most 

youths in JTPA, and were in many ways similar to the Job Cbrpsmembers, operating 

JOBSTART posed many challenges. The following four chapters analyze how the sites 
addressed them. 



A 
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CHAPTER 4 

OVERVIEW OF PARTICIPATION IN JOBSTART 



The JOBSTART program model requires that sites offer relatively long-term classes in 
basic education and occupational skills training and that youths take advantage of these 
opportunities. Retention of young, economically disadvantaged dropouts, or even high school 
graduates, in education and training program has been a common problem. 1 As a result, an 
important question in the evaluation i r whether youths active in JOBSTART do actually 
participate in lengthy, intensive service. 

This chapter addresses the lopic two ways. First, it summarizes participation patterns of 
youths who were active in th«* JOBSTART Demonstration and compares that experience to 
other programs for younp school dropouts. The analysis shows that JOBSTART participation 
was, in general, longr: and more substantial than that of most other JTPA-funded activities 
for young dropoi't* and was roughly comparable to that of intensive programs such as the 
nonresidential job Corps and the National Supported Work Demonstration. 

Second, the chapter then analyzes the extent to which participation varied among different 
groups of youths and types of sites. This analysis finds that participation hours were similar for 
many groups: males and females, various ethnic groups, older and younger participants, youths 
with relatively higher and lower reading skills, and recipients and nonrecipients of public 
assistance. Participation hours tended to be higher in labor markets with poorer employment 
opportunities. Finally, average total participation hours were higher at sites that operated 
concurrent programs or sequential programs with all services provided in-house than in those 
that referred participants to another agency for training. Average education hours were highest 
at sequential sites, while average training hours were highest at current sites. 

I. Intensity of JOBSTART Participation 

Participation was measured by participation rates in each activity, hours of participation 
in each activity, and overall length of participation. Table 4.1 shows these summary measures 
for the participant sample for whom twelve months of follow-up was available: 

• Participation rates : Nearly all (96 percent) of those who were active 
in JOBSTART attended basic skills education classes, while 75 



. *U.S, Department of Education, 1988; Public/Private Ventures, 1988; Kelly, 1987. 
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Table 4.1 



Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and length of Stay, 
for Participants 



Activity Measure 


Participants 


Percent participating in 




Education 


96.0 


Training 


74.8 


Education and training 


71.5 


Otner activities 


42 > 


Average hours in 




Eduotior 


131.9 


Trailing 


237.8 


Education and training 


369.8 


Other activities 


39.0 


All activities 


408.9 


Percent* je distribution of hours 




in education and training 




Less than or equal to 200 


39.7 


201 to 500 


27.0 


501 to 700 


17.8 


701 or more 


15.4 


Total 


100.0 


Percentage distribution of 




hours in all activities 




Less than or equal to 200 


33.9 


201 to 500 


30.4 


501 to 700 


16.7 


701 or more 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


Length of stay (months) 




Average 


6.65 


Median 


6.00 


Percent still participating in month 




3 


86.0 


6 


58.1 


9 


32,1 


12 


16.4 


Nutter of participants 


999 



SOURCE: H0RC calculations from the J08START Monthly Participation Reports. 

MOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least 
one JOBSTART education, training, or other component within twelve months of 
random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month period fci lowing random 
assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those with zero 
hours in an individual component. Since some participants remained in JOBSTART 
longer than twelve months, these measures underestimate actual participation. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 
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percent participated in training, and 43 percent participated in other 
activities, that were optional for sites. 2 



• Participation hours : Average hours were 132 in education, 238 in 
training, and 39 in other activities, for a total of 409 hours. 
Participants were about equally divided into those who spent fewer 
than 201 hours in all JOBSTART activities, those who spent 201 to 
500 hours, and those who spent more than 500 hours. 

• Length of participation : The average length of participation was 6.7 
months, with the median length slightly less, 6.0 months; 86 percent 
of participants were active for 3 months or more, while 58 percent 
stayed in the program for 6 months or more. This was measured 
from the time of random assignment through the last month that 
included any hours of participation. 3 

About 16 percent of the participant sample were still active in the program in the twelfth 
month after random assignment. In the calculations presented in this report, the hours and 
length of participation for this group were measured as of the end of this twelve-month 
follow-up period, even though seme will have participated more in later months. Therefore, all 
averages and distributions underestimate the Gnal participation of the full participant sample. 4 

These findings show that JOBSTART succeeded in engaging a significant proportion of 
the youths in the program and its activities, but that for about one-third of them participation 
was much below desired levels. 

For context, JOBSTART participation may be compared to that reported for other 
programs for young, disadvantaged school dropouts. Length of participation is a simple measure 
that permits comparisons with three types of youth programs: JTPA Title IIA programs for 



^e analysis in this and the next four chapters concerns the experiences of youths who 
were active in JOBSTART for at least one hour. Because of this, 100 percent of youths in this 
analysis participated in some JOBSTART activity. 

period of participation could include months of inactivity if a person stopped attending 
classes and then returned to the program within the twelve-month follow-up period. However, 
this does not appear to have been a serious problem: 87 percent of participants did not have 
any months of inactivity within the period they were counted as active, and among the 13 
percent with inactivity, the average period of inactivity was about two months. Youths who 
attended JOBSTART were counted as participating for the entire month in which they were 
randomly assigned and all months in which they showed any JOBSTART hours. The measure 
might have overestimated the length of participation somewhat when a youth vv^s randomly 
assigned late in a month or ended participation early in a month. 

^Thi" means that the length of participation for those still active in the twelfth month was 
counted as twelve months and their hours were measured as of the end of this follow-up period. 
The final report will present complete participation data for the sample. 
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young dropouts, the Job Corps, and the National Supported Work Demonstration. 5 JTPA 
typically provides relatively short-term activities, while the Job Corps and the National 
Supported Work Demonstration are among the most intensive employment and training 
programs for disadvantaged youths. In these comparisons, either the average or median length 
of participation is used, depending on the availability of data. 

Overall, JOBSTART participants stayed in the program considerably longer than did young 
dropouts in JTPA Title HA activities, as shown in Table 4.2, even though JOBSTARTs length 
of stay was probably underestimated. During program year 1986, when the demonstration was 
in operation, the median length of participation for all young dropouts in JTPA Title IIA 
programs was 3.4 months compared to 6.0 months for JOBSTART. 6 JOBSTARTs median 
length of participation exceeded that for youth dropouts in all JTPA components except one. 
The exception was a program combining basic education and occupational skills training, a mix 
similar to JOBSTARTs, which had a median length of 7 months but was offered to only 5 
percent of all young dropouts in JTPA. For JOBSTART participants active in both education 
and skills training, the median length of stay in the program was also 7 months. These data 
support the conclusion that JOBSTART achieved its goal of operating a program more 
intensive than that typically offered in JTPA for young dropouts. 

JOBSTARTs average length of participation was similar to those of the Job Corps and 
the National Supported Work Demonstration. During program year 1986, the average stay in 
the Job Corps was 6.9 months compared to JOBSTARTs average of 6.7 months. 7 The 
National Supported Work Demonstration was an experimental program of paid work experience 
under conditions of gradually increasing responsibility on the job, close supervision, and work 
in association with a crew of peers. It operated from 1975 to 1979 and included young school 
dropouts, many with a criminal record, as one of its target groups. While precise comparisons 
are impossible, the length of participation in the two programs appears to be similar. 8 
Measured twelve months after enrollment, the average length of participation in Supported 
Work (as it is generally called) was 6.7 months and the median was approximately 6 months 
(both the same as JOBSTART), but 25 percent of Supported Work participants were still active 
in the program, as opposed to 16 percent for JOBSTART. 

The experience of the contro: group in the JOBSTART Demonstration provides another 
benchmark against which to compare participation in the program. As discussed in detail in 
Chapter 9, only about 29 percent of the controls in the survey sample participated in any 
education or training activities in the twelve months following random assignment. These 
activities tended to be either basic education, occupational skills training, or job search 
assistance (but rarely all three in combination), and they were provided by community colleges, 



ERIC 



5 For information on the Job Corps, see Richardson and Burghardt, 1985; U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1986. On the Supported Work Program, see Maynard, 1980. 

^The average length of participation in JTPA is not available from published sources. 
7 The median for the Job Corps is not available. 

^The JOBSTART measure of length of participation included some periods of inactivity in 
the midst of participation, while the Supported Work measure factored these out. As discussed 
above, however, this problem does not appear to have been serious in the JOBSTART data. 
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Table 4.2 

Participation and Length of Stay for Youth Dropouts 
in JTPA Title 11A, by Activity 





Percentage 


Median Length of 




Distribution of 


Participation 


Act i v i ty 


Youths in JTPA 


(Months) 








Basic education 


22.8 


3.71 


Occupational skills training 


15.6 


3.98 


Contained basic education and 






occupational skills training* 


4.6 


6.97 


Total 


42.9 


3.97 


On-the-job training 


12.2 


3.14 


Job search assistance 


15.3 


0.81 


Work experience 


7.8 


3.67 


Other services 


21.8 


3.59 


Any activity 


too.o 


3.40 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, 1988. 

MOTES: This table includes data for youth dropouts served under JTPA 
Title 11A during program year 1986. 

a JTPA data (as recorded by the U.S. Department of Labor, 1988) 
combined basic education and occupational skills training under the label CT 
Other. 




community-based organizations, and proprietary training institutes. Length oi paiticipation in 
these programs for controh is not available, but (he average number of hours of education and 
training for all controls (thai is, includin" nonparticipants) *as 116 hours, almosi 350 hours 
fewer than the average for all experimt^ish. 9 The ;mall and - given the limited services 
participate in alternative programs averaged 395 hours of activities, 91 hours fewer than the 
average for JOBSTART experimental* in the survey sample who participated in some type of 
education or training. 

In summaiy, while only crude comparisons can be made, it appears that JOBSTART 
achieved its goal of providing young school dropouts more intensive education and training 
than are usual within the JTPA system. The data also suggest that JOBSTART offered an 
intensity of activity close to that of the Job Corps and Supported Work, which operated through 
special agencies with the sole mission of providing services to very disadvantaged individuals. 

II. Moving Behind the Aggregate Participation Measures 

Aggregate measures, however, tell only part of the story. Table 4.1 makes clear that 
JOBSTART was not the same experience for all youths; about one-third participated for 200 
or fewer total hours, while one-third exceeded 500 total hours. For the latter group, average 
hours in education and average hours in training each exceeded the required offerings under 
the demonstration (200 hours of education and 500 hours of training). Clear differences in 
average participation also existed among the sites, as discussed later in this chapter. Under- 
standing the sources of these variations in participation is the Orst step in developing ways to 
improve the design and implementation of the program. 

The following analysis begins with subgroups of JOBSTART participants. It shows that 
while there were differences among subgroups, they did not seem to account for all the 
variation in participation. This implies that factors such as unmeasured differences among 
youths, local employment opportunities, and program characteristics associated with particular 
sites may also have affected participation. 

The key Onding on program characteristics is that youths at sites operating sequential/ 
brokered programs tended to have lower rates of participation in occupational skills training, 
although they tended to receive more intensive instruction in basic skills. 



9 This information was collected from the twelve-month follow-up survey and was for the 
survey sample rather than the participant sample. The survey was the only source of 
non-JOBSTART services for experimentals and of all services for controls. The survey asked 
about types of non-JOBSTART education and training received, estimated average hours per 
weelc, and start and end dates. For controls, there was no measure of length of participation 
similar to that used for JOBSTART or the other programs discussed above because controls 
could participate in several programs, with periods of work or inactivity interspersed between 
episodes of education or training. Average hours of education and training for experimentals 
in the survey sample may include participation in programs other than JOBSTART. 
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IE. Differences in Participation Among Subgroups 



Although JOBSTART participants all satisfied the program's eligibility requirements, they 
varied in gender, age, marital and parental status, criminal records, and educational attainment, 
a;:*ong other characteristics. Research and operational experience suggest that these types of 
factors can influeuce participation in programs. 10 For example, an evaluation of the Job Corps 
program in the mid-1980s found that teena :% were more likely to leave the program before 
ninety days of paiticipation than were older enrollees, ?<ni that whites were more likely to leave 
early than were blacks. 11 Importantly for JOBSTART, the report also found that high school 
dropouts were more likely to leave before ninety days than were those with a high school 
diploma, and that nonresidential enrollees (as compared to residential enrollecs) were less likely 
to leave before this cutoff. 12 

Among JOBSTART participants two groups arc of special concern: males and young 
mothers. As Table 4.^ shows, average total hours ?ju) ?cveral other measures of participation 
were similar for all males and females, although a wgh^i L ercentage of females were active in 
ihe twelfth month after random assignment There vk * some differences, however, for females 
living with their children, compared to males and to tlier v\men; mothers averaged somewhat 
fewer hours 01 participation, and a higher percentage re ^ived fewer than 200 hours of services. 

Table 4.4 presents average total hours of par> t *;on in JOBSTART for several other 
subgroups. Although past research and experience ♦ . *-A that the characteristics listed in the 
table might affect participation, many of the company do not show significant differences in 
average hours for the groups under review. Parents, c e with recent employment, and those 
with an arrest record did show lower average hours in these comparisons. But other groupings 
- based on last grade in school, reading level, and public assistance status - did not show 
differences in hours. 13 



IV. Differences in Participation Among Sites 

Hours of participation at the sites in the demonstration varied considerably, as shown in 
Table 4.5. Average total hours ranged from a high of 577 for participants at the Los Angeles 
Job Corps to a low of 167 at CREC in Hartford, a spread of 410 hours. As noted earlier, this 



10 See, for example, Public/Private Ventures, 1988; and Mathematica Policy Research, 1985. 

n The ninety-day cutoff is important in the Job Corps, since those who remain this 'ong are 
counted as program completers. See Mathematica Policy Research, 1985, p. IX-1. 

12 Within the Job Corps, nonresidential enrollees tend to have fewer barriers to employment 
and to be less disadvantaged than residential enrollees. To the extent that the characteristics 
used to measure this in the multiple regression analysis done for the Mathematica Policy 
Research study did not capture all aspects of a youth's labor market prospects, the 
nonresidential indicator would be a mixture of program effects and enrollee characteristics. 

13 The mix of activities did differ by initial reading score. Those testing in the low group 
averaged 143 hours in education and 228 hours in training, while those testing in the highest 
group avenged 122 hours in education and 297 hours in training. 
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Table 4.3 



Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and Length of Stay, 
for Participants, by Sex and Parental Status 









Females 










1 iuina 


hu t t iv i f »y 










¥1 tn 


w 1 1 n 


All 


ana 


Activity Pleasure 


Hal ac 

naies 


cm laren 


wni iaren 


Females 


Females 


Percent participating m 












Education 


95.1 


96.5 


97.0 


96.8 


96.0 


Training 


75.5 


77.1 


71.3 


74.1 


74.8 


Education and training 


71 9 


7Z. A 


ao n 

Or. 0 


71 7 

I 1 • I 


71 5 
#1.3 


Other activities 


TO 1 

3y. 1 


45. a 


/ 7 / 

47.4 


43.6 


*tt > 3 


Average hours in 












Education 


1 37 / 


1 lo.o 


153 7 


it/ n 
156.0 


171 O 
131 .T 


Training 


CHI .0 


995 1 


D 

£3£.o 


990 1 


377 ft 


Education and training 


375.0 


343.8 


385.6 


365.1 


369.8 


Other activities 


23.8 


38.6 


48.5 


43.7 


39.0*** 


Alt ftet w? t ? #<; 


408.8 


382.9 


434.1 


408.9 


408.9 


rcrccntagc uistriDution ot nours 












in education ■na training 












Less i nan or cqi/ai to cuu 


T/L ft 
30 • o 


*»3 • 1 


70 9 
jy.c 


A9 A 


70 7* 


£0l tO 500 


30 9 


97 7 
C3 .0 


9A O 


95 1 
c9 • 1 


97 n 

4/ .U 


501 to 700 


19.7 


16.7 


15.7 


16.2 


17.8 


701 or acre 


14.4 


14.3 


18.3 


16.3 


15.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


D*pr*nt>a# rJ5 ct r5 hiifr inn nf 












nours in ail activities 












Less than or equal to 200 


79 1 


"ro n 
30 . u 


33 .C 


75 A 
33 .O 


77 0 

J J • 7 


201 tO 500 


71 7 


90 5 
CJ . 3 


90 1 

47. I 


90 7 


7n l 


tn4 « 7nn 
301 tO fUU 


1ft n 


15 0 

13. T 


15 7 


15 A 
1 3 .O 


1A 7 


701 or more 


18.2 


16.7 


22.4 


19.6 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average length of stay (months) 


6.39 


6.82 


6.93 


6.87 


6.65** 


Percent still participating . 












in month 












3 


84.8 


86.4 


87.7 


87.1 


86.0 


6 


56.° 


58.1 


60.1 


59.1 


58.1 


9 


29.2 


34.9 


34.7 


34.8 


32.1* 


12 


11.4 


20.5 


21.3 


20.9 


16.4*** 


Number of participants 


473 


258 


268 


526 


999 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the J06START Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
September 1987 who were active fcr at least one hour in at least one J08START education, training, 
or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month 
period following random assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those with 
zero hours in an individual component. Since some participants remained in J06START longer than 
twelve months, these measures underestimate actual participation. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

A chi -square test or two- tailed t-test was applied to differences between all males 
and all females for each activity measure. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * = 1C 
percent; ** » 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 



Table 4.4 



Average Total Participation Hours, by Characteristics of Participants 
at the Time of Random Assignment 



9 

ERLC 



Characteristic 


Average 

Total Hours 


Number of 
Participants 


lop in v0ar<i 

19 and under 

20 or 21 


401.3 
429.8 


735 
264 


Pthnir i fv' 

c inm c i vy 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 


405.3 

391.2* 

403.9 


75 
458 
438 


School arade at t imp of drooout 
Grade 10 or under 
Grade 11 or 12 


408.8 
409.0 


601 
398 


Reading grade level 
1-6 
7-8 

9 or above 


406.6 
411.2 
452.9 


450 
313 
103 


Employment history 
Ever employed during 12 months prior 

to random assignment 
Never employed during 12 months 

prior to random assignment 


391.1 
431.1** 


544 
455 


Sex 
Hale 
Female 


408.8 
408.9 


473 
526 


Marital status 
Ever married 
Never married 


403.6 
410.0 


101 

895 


Parenting status 

Female living with child 
Female not living with child 


382.9 
434.1* 


258 
268 


Benefits received 
None 

Hun AFDf! case 

Household AFOC case 
Other public assistance 


394.4 
432.3 
447.8* 
379.0 


423 
186 
195 
195 


Received occupational training within 
12 months prior to random assignment 

No 

Yes 


411.9 
393.9 


833 
166 


Criminal record 

No arrest since age 16 
Arrested since age 16 


423.6 
325.6*** 


849 
150 



SOURCE: H0RC calculations from J0BSTART Enrollment Forms, 
Participation Reports, and TABE reading scores. 



Monthly 



NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one 
J06START education, training, or other component within twelve months of random 
assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment. 
Since some participants remained in JOBSTART longer than twelve months, these 
measures underestimate actual participation. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to the difference between participants 
with a characteristic and the remainder of the sample. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** - 5 percent; *** * 1 percent. 



'The sample also included 28 participants who were members of other 



ethnic groups. 
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Table 4.5 

Average Total Participation Hours for Participants, by Site 



Site 


Average Total 
Hours 


Number of 
Participants 


Concurrent 






Atlanta Job Corps 


358.4 


30 


CET/San Jose 


478.8 


62 


Chicago Commons 


495.0 


42 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


482.3 


109 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


387.5 


53 


EGOS (Denver) 


252.8 


113 


Phoenix Job Corps 


465.9 


66 


SER/Corpus Christi 


404.8 


146 


Sequential/ in-house 






El Centro (Dallas) 


393.0 


99 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


577.4 


109 


Sequent ial /brokered 






Allentown (Buffalo) 


365.2 


71 


BSA (New York City) 


390.1 


51 


CREC (Hartford) 


167.4 


48 


All sites 


408.9 


999 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the J08START Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for a', least one hour in at least one J0SSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All 
estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment. Since some 
participants remained in J0BSTART longer than twelve months, these measures underestimate 
actual participation. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 



variation could have had several possible sources such as characteristics of the youths, local 
employment opportunities, and program characteristics. 

With only thirteen sites in the demonstration, it is impossible to isolate the effects on 
participation of the many differences among programs (discussed in Chapter 2). If, for example, 
the sites with the most support services were also Job Corps sites and also operated a youths- 
only program, it would be impossible to separate out the effects of these individual factors on 
participation hours. 

Further, the demonstration was not designed to address this type of question. Applicants 
were randomly assigned to the experimental or control group, but there was no random 
assignment to various types of sites, and within each labor market there was usually only one 
site. This means that experimental results, the most reliable analysis, are available only for 
differences between experimentals and controls or for differences among subgroups (as defined 
by pre-random assignment characteristics) within experimentals and controls. Other types of 
comparisons, such as between types of sites, are inherently less reliable than pure experimental 
results. 

Choices about the most useful ways of grouping sites in this report rested on an 
examination of the operational experience of the sites and a statistical analysis of participation 
hours. Neither alone was conclusive, but together they suggested implications of site 
characteristic and program design features for participation and program operations. 

A. Participant Characteristics 

As discussed in Chapter 3, the characteristics of participants at the sites did vary and this 
could explain part of the difference in average hours among the sites. After adjusting for site 
differences in the characteristics of the youths measured at the time of random assignment, 
there was still a considerable difference in average total hours among the sites. 14 Site averages 
in all but one case changed by less than 10 percent with this adjustment; the ranking of sites 
by average hours changed very little; and the spread in site averages was still 370 hours. 15 



14 This adjustment (using linear analysis of covariance) was designed to take account of 
differ ces in site averages due to differences in participant characteristics. Characteristics used 
in making the adjustment included whether a youth was a teenager, a parent, a member of the 
"other ethnic* group, or a person with limited English skills, and whether the youth had been 
arrested since age sixteen. Other possible characteristics for the adjustment model included 
grade level on leaving school, public assistance status, and reading level, but these were not 
related to participation hours in a statistically significant way and were not included in the final 
adjustment model. This adjustment lowered the variance of the average hours among the sites 
by about 18 percent. 

15 Unmeasured differences of individuals, such as their desire for basic education and their 
desire for training, may also have differed among the sites. For example, programs without 
on-site facilities for occupational skills training might have drawn youths who were more 
interested in education than in training. 
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B. Employment Opportunities in the Local Economy 



Participation in the JOBSTART program is an investment in current training with the 
goal of improving future employment prospects. But time spent in JOBSTART may mean time 
lost for current employment. Staff at the sites said that it was easier to recruit when the local 
economy offered few employment opportunities for disadvantaged youths. 

Analysis of participation data indicate that better employment opportunities were also 
associated with lower total hours of participation. 16 For example, estimates suggest that total 
participation hours would have been about 65 hours higher in the site with the fewest 
employment opportunities compared to the site with the best employment opportunities, other 
things being equal. One probable explanation: in good labor markets, youths who were 
interested primarily in employment found a job more easily and left JOBSTART after fewer 
hours of participation. Alternatively, unmeasured differences in the characteristics of 
JOBSTART participants in strong and weak labor markets could have been the source of this 
relationship. For example, in a strong labor market those without work who enrolled in 
education and training programs may have been less motivated or had greater barriers to 
employment (which were not measured in the demonstration) than those who participated in 
weak economies. 

C. Program Structure 

As discussed in Chapter 2, eight sites provided concurrent basic education and occupational 
skills training ("concurrent" sites); two provided a sequence of education followed by training 
("sequential/in-house n sites); and three provided education and then referred participants to 
other agencies for training ("sequential/brokered" sites). Participation rates by component, 
participation hours, and the emphasis among components of JOBSTART all differed among 
these three types of sites, as shown in Table 4.6 (for the three categories of sites) and Table 
4.7 (for individual sites). 

Four conclusions about program structure can be drawn: 

Participants at sequential/in-house sites had the highest average 
participation hours, while those at sequential/brokered sites had by far 
the lowest because of very low average hours in training . 



16 When a measure of local employment opportunities for JOBSTART participants was 
included with individual demographic characteristics of participants as independent variables and 
participation hours were the dependent variable, linear analysis of covariance found a negative 
and statistically significant relationship between employment opportunities and total hours of 
participation. A similar relationship also held for employment opportunities and education plus 
training hours, and training hours alone. It did not hold for education hours alone; youths may 
have participated in the education component for reasons less closely tied to immediate 
employment opportunities. These same relationships held using several different measures of 
local employment opportunities. 
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Table 4.6 

Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and Length of Stay, 
for Participants, by program Structure 



Activity Measure 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Percent participating in 










Education 


94.2 


no l 
98.6 


yy.H 


TO. u 


Training 


95.0 


54.3 


25.9 


74.8 


Education and training 


89.7 


54.3 


25.9 


71.5 


Other activities 


H.7 


100.0 


74.1 


42.5 


Average hours in 








131.9 


Education 


107.5 


161.8 


184.7 


Training 


289.6 


221.6 


68.4 


237.8 


Education and training 


TOT i 


TAT T 


P5T ? 


369.8 


Other activities 


9.9 


105.7 


63.7 


39.0 


All activities 


407.0 


489.6 


316.8 


408.9 


Percentage distribution of hours 










in education and training 








39.7 


Less than or equal to 200 


33.5 


46.6 


54.1 


201 to 500 


29.6 


17.8 


28.8 


27.0 


501 to 700 


21 .7 


13. U 




17 P. 


701 or more 


15.1 


22.6 


7.6 


15.4 


Total 


inn n 

IUU • u 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percentage distribution of hours 










in ail activities 






45.9 


33.9 


Less than or equal to 200 


32.4 


28.8 


201 to 500 


30.0 


31.7 


30.6 


30.4 


501 to 700 


21.6 


8.2 


9.4 


16.7 


701 or more 


ID. 1 


Ti T 


14 1 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average length of stay (months) 


6.40 


6.75 


7.40 


6.65 


Percent still participating 










in month 










3 


85.8 


87.0 


85.3 


86.0 


6 


58.8 


52.9 


61.8 


58.1 


9 


27.5 


37.0 


42.9 


32.1 


12 


11.9 


19.7 


28.8 


16.4 


Number of participants 


621 


208 


170 


999 



SOURCE: H0RC calculations from the juuSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one J08START 
education, tr:ining, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All 
estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment and apply to the entire 
participant sample including those with zero hours in an individual component. Since some 
participants remained in J08START longer than twelve months, these measures underestimate 
actual participation. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 



Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 



Table 4.7 



Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and Length of Stay, 
for Participants, by site 



Activity Measure 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


East Los 

Angeles SER/ 
Atlanta CET/ Chic^o Connelley Skills EGOS Phoenix Corpus 
Job Corps San Jose Coomons (Pittsburgh) Center (Oenver) Job Corps Christi 


Cl 

Centro 
(Oat las) 


Los 

Angeles 
Job Corps 


At ten town 
(Buffalo) 


BSA 
(New 
York 
City) 


CftEC 

(Hartford) 


Percent participating 
in 

Education 
































OA 7 


( i • u 


PC 7 


07 7 
VI »C 


1UU. u 


mn n 
1UU . u 


07 ft 

Vf .U 


oc n 
93 .V 


100.0 


* 


I00.0 




98.0 


100.0 


OA ft 
YD. U 


Training 


TJ • J 


AA 7 


1firt ft 

iuu. u 


1f|ft ft 

1 UU . u 


1 uu • u 


ftp X 

Oc . J 


07 ft 
Vf . U 


iftn ft 
1 UU • u 


46.5 




29.6 




27.5 


18.8 


7L ft 

/ H . O 


Education and 
































training 


0? 5 


50 7 


ft*5 7 


07 7 
v# • c 


1 uu • u 


ftP X 

OC - J 


07 ft 
Vf . U 


TJ . V 


46.5 


61.5 


29.6 




27.5 


18.8 


7S.S 


Other activities 


inn n 


n n 

u • u 


n n 


u . u 


n n 

U • u 


u »u 


07 L 
Vfc 


ft ft 

u . u 


100.0 


100.0 


93.0 




100.0 


18.8 


42.5 


Average hours in 
































Education 


1 ft/ ft 


Art 7 


7< 7 
f 3 . f 


01 7 
VI . f 


01 ft 
01 .0 


1 7*. ft 




1 in C 
1 IV. 3 


143.1 


178.0 


213.8 




198.6 


127.0 


1x1 0 

I J 1 . V 


Training 


1QA ft 

IYO.O 


AXft 7 


£10 X 

H I Y.J 


Ton G 

JVU. 3 


Xft*5 7 


1 7 a ft 
1 to. u 


77ft ft 


coo .4 


170. c 


268.2 


75.2 




94. c 


31 .0 


7X7 ft 
tJf .o 


Education and 
































training 


300.8 


47ft ft 

Hf OiO 


hYj . U 


Aft3 X 


Xft7 S 

JO/ . 3 


7Q7 ft 


xoa 7 


/ fx/ O 

4 OA .0 


313.2 


447.0 


289.0 




292.8 


158.0 


XAO ft 
JOY .O 


Other activities 


57.6 


0.0 


u . u 


n n 


n n 

u . u 


n n 

u • u 


xx, 7 
oo. / 


ft ft 
u . u 


79.8 


129.3 


76 . c 




97.3 


9.4 


39.0 


Alt activities 


358.4 


478.8 


htj . u 


HOC • J 


X87 5 

JO/ . J 


7S3 ft 

CjC • O 


**o j . y 


L(\L ft 

HU*» • O 


393.0 


577.4 


363 .2 




390.1 


167.4 


408.9 


Percentage distribu- 
































tion of hours in edu- 
































cation and training 
































Less than or equal 
































to 200 


43.3 


32.3 


33.3 


24.8 


34.0 


54.9 


37.9 


19.9 


3 j .3 


/ft / 

4U.4 


47.9 




43. 1 


TC ft 


39.7 


201 to 500 


30.0 


24.2 


19.0 


24.8 


30.2 


30.1 


27.3 


39.0 


1ft 7 
to . c 


17 L 


29.6 




33 .3 


7ft ft 

cU.o 


27.0 


501 to 700 


26.7 


11.3 


14.3 


22.0 


17.0 


11.5 


12.1 


41.1 


16.2 


10.1 


14.1 




9.8 


2.1 


17.8 


701 or more 


0.0 


32.3 


33.3 


28.4 


18.9 


3.5 


22.7 


0.0 


12.1 


32.1 


8.5 




11.8 


2.1 


15.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


































ution of hours in all 
































activities 
































Less than or equal 
































to 200 


30.0 


32.3 


33.3 


24.8 


34.0 


54.9 


33.3 


19.9 


34.3 


23.9 


39.4 




31.4 


70.8 


33.9 


201 to 500 


36.7 


24.2 


19.0 


24.8 


30.2 


30.1 


27.3 


39.0 


36.4 


27.5 


26.8 




41.2 


25.0 


30.4 


501 to 700 


20.0 


11.3 


14.3 


22.0 


17.0 


11.5 


13.6 


41.1 


9.1 


7.3 


16.9 




5.9 


2.1 


16.7 


701 or more 


13.3 


32.3 


33.? 


28.4 


18.9 


3.5 


25.8 


0.0 


20.2 


41.3 


16.9 




21.6 


2.1 


18.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



(continued) 



Table 4.7 (continued) 





















Sequential/ 


Sequential/ 












Concurrent 








In-House 


Brokered 
















East Los 














BSA 
















Angeles 






SER/ 


El 


Los 




(Mew 








Atlanta 


CET/ 


Chicago Connelley 


Skills 


EGOS 


Phoenix 


Corpus 


Centro 


Angeles 


All en town 


York 


CREC 




Activity Measure 


Job Corps 


San Jose 


Commons (Pittsburgh) Center 


(Denver) Job Corps 


Christ i 


(Dallas) 


Job Corps 


(Buffalo) 


City) 


(Hartford) 


Total 


Average length of 






























stay (months) 


6.10 


6.02 


4.98 


8.51 


6.13 


6.70 


6.88 


5.12 


5.81 


7.61 


8.68 


6.75 


6.21 


6.65 


Percent still parti- 






























cipating in month 






























3 


76.7 


G2.3 


7* 4 


97.2 


77.4 


85.8 


89.4 


86.3 


83.8 


89.9 


93.0 


86.3 


72.9 


86.0 


6 


46.7 


51.6 


50.0 


71.6 


58.5 


56.6 


59.1 


58.9 


46.5 


58.7 


78.9 


52.9 


45.8 


58.1 


9 


33.3 


25.8 


11.9 


59.6 


28.3 


32.7 


34.8 


0.0 


25.3 


47.7 


54.9 


35.3 


33.3 


32.1 


12 


16.7 


9.7 


0.0 


22.9 


7.5 


18.6 


19.7 


0.0 


8.1 


30.3 


40.8 


19.6 


20.8 


16.4 


Number of 






























participants 


30 


62 


42 


109 


53 


113 


66 


146 


99 


109 


71 


51 


48 


999 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the J06START Monthly Participation Reports. 

t 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least 
1 one JOBSTART education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimetes are for a twelve-month period following random 

assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those with zero hours in an individual component. Since some participants remained in JOBSTART 
longer than twelve months, these measures underestimate actual participation 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

lests of statistical significance were not examined. 

Activities included in H t raining" and "other activities" can vary by site as explained in Appendix A. Hours in education refer to time spent in a 
basic education or GED* preparation class and do not include education provided as part of an occupational training course. 
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The mix of education, training, and other activities varied by type of 
site . The concurrent sites, other than two Job Corps sites, did not 
offer the optional "other activities* and emphasized occupational 
training; as a result, average training hours for participants amounted 
to 71 percent of average total hours. The sequential/brokered sites 
emphasized education and other services, both of which were provided 
in-house. They had the highest average hours in education, and 
training hours were only about 20 percent of average total hours. 

Sequential/brokered sites had difficulties moving participants from 
education to training . Only 26 percent of participants at sequen- 
tial/brokered sites made the transition to occupational training, 
although those who made the transition did receive substantial 
training. As discussed in Chapter 7, this low rate of participation in 
training occurred because of difficulties creating strong linkages with 
other organizations. Possibly, it also arose because participants at 
these sites (which were primarily basic education organizations) were 
more interested in receiving a GED than in occupational training. 

These relationships do not appear to be the result of measured 
differences in participant characteristics or local employment 
o pportunities. Even after the adjustments for differences in 
participant characteristics and local employment opportunities 
discussed above, these patterns of participation among sites with 
different program structure still appear. 17 

While these three categories of sites do clarify patterns of participation, the sites within 
each category were clearly not identical. Among the concurrent sites, EGOS in Denver stood 
out with especially low hours - possibly because of its very large size and limited support 
services and group activities (as discussed in Chapter 5). CREC in Hartford, among the 
sequential/brokered sites, had very low hours because it only scheduled three hours of education 
per day. Furthermore, CREC offered very limited support services and had staffing problems. 
The high total hours for sequential/in-house sites were primarily due to the Los Angeles Job 
Corps, with the highest average hours among all sites. El Centro in Dallas, the other site in 
this category, ranked seventh in total hours. 

D. Type of Agency 

JOBSTART programs were operated by Job Corps Centers, schools, and community-based 
organizations (CBOs). There were reasons to hypothesize that participants at Job Corps sites 
might have greater amounts of participation. Job Corps Centers had experience running a 
program like JOBSTART and offered an extra array of activities and support services, which 



17 When dummy variables for type of site were added as independent variables to a 
regression equation with individual demographic characteristics and a measure of local 
employment opportunities, the relationships still held. 
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might have facilitated higher participation. Large schools had the advantage of many different 
types of training available on-site, but often lacked the support services available through the 
Job Corps. CBOs may have had advantages providing basic education without recreating the 
environment of high school, but typically they did not have the variety of training offerings 
available at the Job Corps. 

Table 4.8 shows that the Job Corps sites did have higher average hours of participation 
as a group; each measure of average hours was higher for Job Corps sites than for the other 
sites. Average total hours were approximately equal for schools and CBOs, However, this 
finding is not conclusive evidence of superior performance for the Job Corps type of agency, 
for several reasons. First, there were only three Job Corps Centers, and the Los Angeles Job 
Corps Center was not typical of other Job Corps sites: it has repeatedly been designated 
among the best administered centers in the country. 18 Second, there were other differences 
among the two groups of sites besides their agency type. Most important, none of the Job 
Corps Centers operated sequential/brokered programs, which had the most difficulties 
implementing JOBSTART. Additionally, the participant mix at the three types of sites differed 
somewhat, as did employment opportunities in the community. The analytic problems 
mentioned earlier prevented a conclusive analysis of the independent effect of each of these 
factors on participation levels. 

The most appropriate generalization is that all types of sites were able to implement the 
model. The Job Corps Centers did have advantages, with a unique combination of education 
classes, varied training, and extensive support services. But other types of agencies found ways 
to address the needs of participants and to implement the program. 

In summary, this analysis - plus the operational analysis in subsequent chapters - supports 
the crucial influence of program structure on the experience of youth in JOBSTART. 
Concurrent, sequential/in-house, and sequential/brokered sites operated differently in important 
ways. The differences among agency types - schools, CBOs, and Job Corps Centers - were 
less clear and also tended to have fewer operational implications. Therefore, in the following 
four chapters sites will often be grouped according to the type of program they operated. 



18 See Malnic, 1988, p. 1. As a further complication, some "other activity" hours (avocational 
activities) were included in the count at the Los Angeles Job Corps (and also at the Atlanta Job 
Corps) that were not counted at other sites. See the discussion in Appendix A 
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Table 4.8 



Participation Rates, Hours of Participation, and Length of Stay, 
for Participants, by Job Corps Sites and Schools and CBOs 



Activity Me;rj**e 


Atlanta 

Job Corps 


Phoenix 
Job Corps 


Los Anaeles 
Job Corns 

M WW vWI 


41 1 

JoH rorrvc 

M W V*VI UJ 

Si tes 


Schools 

Of u 

I BUS 


All C i 

All bites 


Percent participating in 














Education 


96.7 


97.0 


97.2 


97.1 


95.7 


96.0 


Training 


93.3 


97.0 


61.5 


77.6 


74.1 


74.8 


Education anrf trainina 


93.3 


07 n 

Tf . U 


01.9 


■7-7 jr 
ff.O 


69.9 


71 .5** 


Other Activities 


100.0 


0? L 


IUU. u 


y / .0 


28.3 


42.5 w * 


Average hours in 














Education 


104.0 


179.2 


178.8 


loo* u 


l&C.O 


1 ji .y^ 


Training 


196.8 


220.0 


coo • c 






OT7 • 


Education and training 


300.8 


399! 2 


447.0 


410.2 


359.3 


369.8** 


Other activities 


57.6 


66.7 


129.3 


98.7 


23.6 


39.0*** 


ALL activities 


TCO / 
JJO>H 


*»0j . y 


C.77 L 


Coo / 


382.9 


408.9*** 


Percentage? distribution of hours in 














education and training 














Less than or equal to 200 


43.3 


37.9 


40.4 


/ n n 
*♦ u . u 


"SO 7 


TQ 7 


201 to 500 


30.0 


27.3 


17.4 


77 L 


OA 0 


97 n 


501 to 700 


26.7 


12ll 


10.1 


13.2 


19.0 


17.0* 


701 or aiore 


0.0 


22.7 


32.1 


24.4 


13.1 


15.4*** 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Percentage distribution of hours in all 














activities 














Less than or equal to 200 


30.0 


33.3 


23.9 


27.8 


35.5 


33.9** 


201 to 500 


36.7 


27.3 


27.5 


28.8 


30.9 


30.4 


501 to 700 


20.0 


13.6 


7.3 


11.2 


18.1 


16.7** 


701 or more 


13.3 


25.8 


41.3 


32.2 


15.5 


18.9*** 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average length of stay (months) 


6.10 


6.88 


7.61 


7.15 


6.52 


6.65** 
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Table 4.8 (continued) 



Activity Measure 


At ISnta 

Job Corps 


Phoeni x 
Job Corps 


LOS ArKJClCS 

Job Corps 


All 

Job Corps 
Sites 


Schools 

and 

CBOs 


All Sites 


Percent still participating in month 














3 


76.7 


89.4 


89.9 


87.8 


85.5 


86.0 


6 


46.7 


59.1 


58.7 


57.1 


58.3 


58.1 


9 


33.3 


34.8 


47.7 


41.5 


29.7 


32. 1*** 


12 


16.7 


19.7 


30.3 


24.9 


14.2 


16.4*** 


Niwber of participants 


30 


66 


109 


205 


794 


999 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the J08START Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 1987 who were active 
for at least one hour in at least one JOBsTART education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment. 
All estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those 
with zero hours in an indivictal component. Since some participants remained in J08START longer than twelve months, these 
measures underestimate actual participation. 

Distributions may not add tc 100 0 percent because of rounding. 

An F-test or chi-square test * applied to differences between all Job Corps sites and all schools and CBOS for 
each activity measure. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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CHAPTER 5 



RETENTION STRATEGIES 



This chapter describes the principal strategies JOBSTART operators used to strengthen 
participants' commitment to the program. It also assesses the effectiveness of those strategies, 
using data on length of stay in the program and the reasons participants left it. The analysis 
draws in part on participants' own evaluations of their experiences. 

As noted in Chapter 4, a major challenge facing operators of any lengthy, intensive 
program like JOBSTART is keeping participants active over a long enough time for the 
intervention to make a difference. The nature of the population targeted for the program 
accentuated the potential difficulty. As school dropouts, the youths had a history of negative 
experiences in school; if JOBSTART were to exert a more positive influence it had to offer a 
different environment In addition, their personal circumstances suggested that there would be 
conflicting demands on their time and attention. For the one-third who were parents, childcare 
responsibilities were likely to loom large. Peer pressure from friends and acquaintances and the 
lure of easy money in the underground economy might also exert a powerful negative influence. 
Financial pressures - to provide for themselves, their children, or their parents and siblings « 
might create a need for immediate income that would conflict with the longer term goal of 
getting trained for a job that would pay a higher wage and be more secure. 

To counter these rival pulls JOBSTART staff used three principal strategies. First, the sites 
defrayed the cost of childcare and transportation and provided some other basic supports. 
Second, recognizing that quality training and educational services were not always enough to wed 
people to the program, most sites tried to create a warm, supportive environment intended to 
bolster the youths' confidence, sense of self-worth, and expectations. Third, most sites provided 
participants with life skills training - covering such topics as health, personal finances, and 
workplace routines - to help them function more responsibly in a variety of roles and situations. 
Retention was not a goal in itself; the aim was to keep youths active in JOBSTART as long as 
necessary to enhance their employment prospects. 

Despite these etforts many youths had sporadic attendance records and many dropped out 
of JOBSTART before completing training. About one-third of all participants left the program 
because of such circumstances as childcare problems, pregnancy, family difficulties, or a need for 
immediate employment. Approximately one-fifth left because they did not like something about 
the program or had difficulty meeting the sites' standards of attendance or behavior. 
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I. Strategies to Increase Retention 



A, Meeting Basic Needs of Participants at the Schools and 
Community-Based Organizations 

Recognizing that participants would need to be reimbursed for training-related expenses, 
the sites paid for their transportation and helped arrange daycare for their children. Most of 
the community-based organizations (CBOs) and schools provided modest needs-based payments 
- typically $5 to $8 per day - tied to attendance. At most sites this money was expected to 
cover the costs of transportation and lunch, and was thus an alternate way of reimbursing 
participants for training-related expenses. Only one site provided bus passes in addition to a 
needs-based payment, (Table 5,1 shows the range of support services.) 

The East Los Angeles Skills Center, EGOS in Denver, CET/San Jose, and CREC in 
Hartford did not offer needs-based payments but did otherwise attempt to meet participants' 
basic needs by supplying free bus passes, lunch money, groceries, or emergency funds. 1 
Nevertheless, as discussed below, many participants did seek alternative sources of income, 
combining work with education and training classes; others left the program because they found 
the available support services inadequate. 

JOBSTART counselors/coordinators placed a high priority on adequate childcare 
arrangements. Most often staff referred students to other agencies to make the arrangements, 
but some helped the students deal directly with service providers. Childcare costs were generally 
covered by JTPA or the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, which provides support services for 
AFDC recipients enrolled in education or training programs. Two CBOs and one school had 
on-site daycare facilities, but staff reported that students frequently preferred to make their own 
arrangements in their own neighborhoods. Counselors experienced the following difficulties: 
delays in coordinating action between agencies; lack of slots for children of certain ages, 
particularly infants; a local JTPA policy that would not reimburse unlicensed caretakers, making 
it difficult for women using relatives for childcare; and a gap between the amount charged by 
local childcare providers and the amount paid by JTPA or WIN. 

Staff dealt with participants* needs for medical care, housing assistance, or counseling for 
substance abuse or serious psychological problems by referral to other agencies. In most cases 
they had informal or "networking" relations with these other agencies. A few, however, made 
special arrangements to provide low-cost eye care to participants during the demonstration. 

B. Meeting Basic Needs of Participants at the Job Corps Sites 

Compared to the CBOs and schools, Job Corps sites were able to provide far more 
enriched and comprehensive services, including financial supports. Participants received a 



1 CET/San Jose provided needs-based payments only for farmworkers. BSA in New York 
City did not provide needs-based payments during some periods in the demonstration. 
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Table 5.1 

8asic Support Services Available in JOBSTART, by Site 



Site 



Meeds-Based Payments Transportation 



Childcare 



Other 



Incentive Payments 



Job Corps 
Atlanta Job Corps 



Los Angeles 
Job Corps 



oo 
i 



Phoenix Job Corps 



Schools 

Connel ley 
(Pittsburgh) 



East Los Angeles 
Ski I Is Center 



Basic allowance of $40 
per month for first 2 
months, $60 for next 3 
months, $80 after 5 
months 



Bus passes 



On-site 



Basic allowance of 
$40 per month for 
first 2 months, $60 
for next 3 months, 
$80 after 5 months 



Basic allowance of 
$40 per month for 
first 2 months, $60 
for next 3 months, 
$80 after 5 months 



$5 per day 



None 
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Bus passes 



By referral 



Bus passes 



By referral 



$2 per day or bus passes 8 



On-site and by 
referral 



Bus passes, gasoline 
vouchers 



By referral 



Free meals; clothing 
allowance of $75 in 
first month, $50 in 
third month, $96 in 
sixth and tenth months, 
$51 in twelfth month- 
on-site medical and 
dental care 



Free meals; clothing 
al lowence of $75 in 
first month, $50 in 
third month, $96 in 
sixth and tenth months, 
$51 in twelfth month; 
on-site medical and 
dental care 

Free meals; clothing 
allowance of $75 in 
first month, $50 in 
third month, $96 in 
sixth and tenth months, 
$51 in twelfth month; 
on-site medical and 
dental care 



$50 one-time clothing 
grant 



Emergency funds, 
lunch money during 
a brief period 



Merit raises can increase 
basic allowance to $100 per 
month after 6 months; $75 
per month is placed in 
escrow for enrol lees who stay 
6 months, which increases 
to $100 per month after 6 
months; $150 bonus in tenth 
month 

Merit raises can increase basic 
allowance to $100 per month 
after 6 months; $75 per month 
is placed in escrow for 
enrol lees who stay 6 months, 
which increases to $100 per 
month after 6 months; $150 
bonus in tenth month 

Merit raises can increase basic 
allowance to $100 per month 
after 6 months; $75 per month 
is placed in escrow for 
enrol lees who stay 6 months, 
which increases to $100 per 
month after 6 months; $150 
bonus in tenth month 



$50 for passing GED , 

$50 for each month of perfect 

attendance, quarterly payment 

of $50 for "A" average, $25 

for "B H average, $10 for "C" 

average 

None 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Site 



Needs-Based Payments Transportation 



Chitdcare 



Other 



Incentive Payments 



i 

oo 
to 
i 



EGOS (Denver) 



El Centro (Dallas) 

Community- based 
organizations 



Allentown 
(Buffalo) 



BSA 

(New York City) 



CET/San Jose 



Chicago Commons 



CREC 

^Hartford) 
SER/Ccrpus Christi 



None 



$5 per d y 



Bus passes, gasoline 
vouchers 

Bus passes 



$1 per hour if on AFDC, Included in needs- 
otherwise $2 per hour, based payment 
during education and 
training 

$23-30 per week during Included in needs- 
education, 0 $30 per week based payment, tokens 
during JTPA training available otherwise 



$1 per hour, for farm- 
workers only 



$6 per day 



None 



$8 per day 



Rus passes for farm- 
workers and others who 
demonstrate need 

Included in needs-based 
payment 

Bus passes 



Included in needs-based 
payment 



By referral 
By referral 



By referral 



By referral, 
$15 per week 
for expenses 



On-site and by 
referral 



By referral 



By referral 



On-site for 
chi Idren over 18 
months, and by 
referral 



Lunch money None 
during a brief period 



Emergency rent funds 



None 



Free breakfast 



Weekly food bank 
provided free 
groceries 

None 



None 



None 



$5 per week for perfect 
attendance 



None 



$5 for weekly academic 
progress, $5 for perfect weekly 
attendance 



None 



None 



None 



$20 for each grade level gain 
in reading, $20 for passing GEO 
pre-test, $40 for passing GEO, 
$45 for "A" average throughout 
occupational training, $25 for 
"B" average 



SOURCE: 
NOTES: 
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Program records and staff interviews. 

a At intervals, site combined transportation and needs-based payment into one $7 per day payment. 
^Available djring 1986-87 school year. 
c For period October i986«August 1987. 
Available aftor October 1987. 



monthly allowance (based on attendance), transportation costs, a clothing allowance, and free 
meals while they were at the centers. Incentives were built into the system: the monthly 
allowance was increased for good behavior or performance, and the Job Corps contributed $75 
per month (with increases over time) into an escrow account for each participant. Participants 
who stayed at least six months were entitled to withdraw the amount in escrow in a lump sum 
when they left; the others got none of the monr.y. Participants could use some of the escrow 
account for family expenses or childcare while tfiey were enrolled. The Job Corps sites also 
provided free, on-site medical and dental care. Atlanta was the only site of the three to provide 
on-site childcare. 

C. Enhancing Engagement and Commitment 

Another set of strategies was designed to engage the youths more fully in JOBSTART and 
to build a sense of identity with the program. In general counselors wanted to create an 
atmosphere different from what participants had experienced in high school and to provide 
opportunities for students to develop confidence and pride in themselves and their work. The 
structure of the individualized, self-paced classes contributed to this, since students could take 
pride in achieving competencies and in having daily reinforcement that they were making 
progress. But the key to the approach was personal attention from a committed, supportive 
staff, including teachers as well as counselors. The following sections of this chapter discuss the 
ways in which teachers and counselors implemented such a philosophy, but it should be noted 
that not all instructors shared this vision, especially at sites that were used to working with adult 
learners. Examples of teaching staff who took a different attitude are discussed in Chapters 6 
and 7. 

1. Counseling . At many sites, the counselor/coordinator was intended to be the 
linchpin of the program. Counselors monitored students' progress through all the components, 
helped them deal with family and personal problems, and made sure that support services were 
in place. Their offices were a "drop in" place for students, and they had daily informal contact 
with the students as well as formal meetings. The counselors were intermediaries between the 
students and teachers and were also advocates for the program within the larger institution. In 
addition, at most sites counselors tried hard to get in touch with absentee students and to help 
improve their attendance. One even made wake-up calls to students who had trouble getting 
to class on time. 

The intensity and breadth of the issues that counselors dealt with in trying to retain 
participants in the program are illustrated in the following examples. A participant who was 
enrolled in clerical training quit JOBSTART to take a low-paying factory job when the aunt with 
whom she was living lost her job and demanded that the youth pay some rent; the counselor 
tracked down the student, arranged to pay the rent out of emergency funds available to the 
program, convinced the student to return to JOBSTART, and helped the aunt Ond another job. 
At another site, a counselor worked closely with a participant during her pregnancy to arrange 
enough supports so that the woman could return after a she maternity leave; the counselor 
attended a shower for the student and visited her while she ; on leave. 

Crisis intervention was important, but counselors also spent a good deal of time serving as 
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a sympathetic car when participants needed to let off steam, encouraging them when they w^re 
depressed or discouraged, and urging them to be patient. Ir* the process, counselors tried to 
teach the youths that they had to learn to anticipate the comequences of their actions, take 
responsibility for their lives, plan ahead, set incremental goals, and r ke pride in their 
accomplishments. 

Z Building Group Cohesion . Sites sought to foster a sense of group identity and 
to reward participants who reached specified goals or showed exemplary behavior. Helping the 
person feel like part of a group is an important "bonding" strategy for young adults, especially 
in programs that have to work against the pull of negative reference groups - gangs, friends 
who are dropouts, and unsupportive families. 

Some sites provided regular opportunities for students to meet as a group to discuss their 
experiences in JOBSTART and other concerns. Some scheduled occasional extracurricular 
activities such as trips and outings, recreational events, sports*contests, or fundraising activities 
to make money for a group project. A number of sites that mainstreamed the JOBSTART 
yonths with other enrollees tried to build a sense of group identity around the program per se, 
bu u other sites, the reference group was the training class rather than the program as a 
whoie. At the latter, individual instructors would schedule class trips or class projects, but there 
were few if any activities that brought the participants together as a group. 

Extracurricular activities, outings, and team competitions were widely used at the Job Corps 
sites but were infrequent at the other sites. If scheduled during the day, they co'iflicted with 
training and education classes; if scheduled after class hours, it was difficult for many students 
to attend. Developing a sense of group solidarity was particularly difficult at sites where the 
program was only a small part of a very large institution, such as Connelley in Pittsburgh and 
EGOS in Denver. Scheduling separate education classes for JOBSTART youths at the 
mainstreamed sites facilitated the process. Building a group identity also posed more of a 
challenge for sites that operated on an open entry/open exit basis because the composition of 
the group frequently changes 

3. Motivational Techniques . As noted above, the Job Corps sites offered 
financial rewards and so did a few others. SER/Corpus Christi and Connelley in Pittsburgh 
rewarded participants who maintained specified grade averages, passed the pre-GED test, or 
received the GED, as shown in Table 5.1. Connelley, El Centro in Dallas, and BSA in New 
York City provided financial incentives for good attendance. 

An analysis of length of participation and average hours attended at the sites with the 
major incentives (the three Job Corps sites, SER/Corpus Christi, and Connelley), compared to 
the others, did not reveal that the provision o^ such financial incentives by itself increased 
program retention. However, as discussed in Chapter 6, the payments for GED receipt appear 
to have been a factor in the relatively high rates of GED receipt at Connelley and SER/Corpus 
Christi. Such payments may thus have functioned more as a performance than a retention 
incentive. 

Teachers and counselors provided nonmaterial rewards by praising individuals who 
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achieved certain levels in occupational training and basic education and recognizing their 
accomplishments in class, sometimes taking participants who passed the GED or got jobs out 
to lunch or organizing a class party for them. 

A supportive atmosphere, however, did not mean low expectations. Participants who 
failed to meet a site's standards of performance, attendance, or general conduct were terminated 
from the program. However, most sites that mainstreamed tue youths with adults were inclined 
to bend the rules for the JOBSTART participants and to give them a number of chances to 
demonstrate improvement before terminating them. Nevertheless, counselors said that they 
sometimes found it difficult to strike the right balance between providing encouragement and 
maintaining meaningful standards. 

D. Life Skills Instruction 

Many sites also tried to improve the participants' life skills or "human development" in more 
systematic ways. The intent was to help teach participants how to deal with adult problems, on 
and off the job, and to enhance retention and performance in the program by addressing issues 
that mattered to participants. 

About half the sites (the three Job Corps sites, £1 Centro in Dallas, and the sequen- 
tial/brokered sites except for CREC in Hartford) incorporated two to three hours of formal life 
skills classes into the regular program day. (Except at El Centro such classes were traditionally 
offered at these sites.) As discussed in Chapter 4, participation in the life skills classes was a 
significant proportion of the total participation hours at these sites. 

The life skills curricula were oriented around daily living. For example, units on health 
education taught about good nutrition, the consequences of substance abuse, and sexuality and 
family planning. Units on personal budgeting taught about budgeting for a household, services 
that are available through banks, and deductions that are made from paychecks. Units on 
government and civics taught about exercising the rights of a citizen and the ways that 
government functions. Other parts of the curricula focused on interactions with other people, 
means of bolstering self-esteem, and ways to identify students' values and to establish goals in 
keeping with them. Still other units dealt with finding a job and appropriate behavior m the 
workplace. The life skills classes typically combined group activities - lecture, discussion, and 
role-playing - with written exercises that students completed individually. A life skills 
component thus helped to develop a group identity in JOBSTART. 

The seven other demonstration sites did not focus so intensely or systematically on life 
skills. Instead, they addressed such topics as part of the training curriculum, in special 
counseling or discussion sessions, or through occasional lectures. Two sites (SER/Corpus Christi 
and CET/San Jose) devoted about forty or fifty hours of their vocational training courses to 
human development. However, the focus was on job-related behavior. Connelley in Pittsburgh 
developed an "after school" component, just for JOBSTART participants. It included individual 
counseling, ten weeks of group sessions on "human relations" led by an outside expert, and six 
one-hour sessions on sexuality and family planning conducted bj a local community organization. 
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Staff at sites that initially made few provisions for human development education (primarily 
sites that were used to serving adults) identified this lack as a chief weakness of the program. 
As the demonstration progressed some added regular life skills training, set aside a week or two 
of special work at the start of the program, or scheduled group sessions in which staff and 
students could address such problems as motivation and time management. 

II. Assessing the Retention Strate gies 
A. Meeting Basic Needs 

Analyses of length of participation in JOBSTART and the reasons why participants left the 
program suggest that, on the whole, the sites were able to provide basic supports and to retain 
participants over a relatively lengthy period of time - more than six months, on average, with 
16 percent of the participants still active in the twelfth month after random assignment. 

MDRC used the survey fielded twelve months after random assignment to collect data on 
the reasons participants left JOBSTART. Those who had left the concurrent and sequential/in- 
house sites were asked their main reason for leaving. Those who had left the sequential/ 
brokered sites but had not entered training were asked their main reason for leaving the 
education componen*, those who had enrolled in training but subsequently left were asked their 
main reason for leaving the training provider. Responses to the questions were open-ended. 

As shown in Table 5.2, 32 percent of the respondents said that they had left because they 
had completed the program and 7 percent, to take a job. Only 20 percent left because they did 
not like something about JOBSTART or *ere unable to meet the standards of attendance or 
behavior. Another 36 percent cited personal problems such as the need to get a job, childcare 
or family problems, or pregnancy. 2 Among males the most common problem was the need for 
a job; 16 percent of the male participa^ s said that they left for this reason. For females, 
childcare needs and pregnancy were ir. bstacles to participation; 11 percent of the female 
participants said that they left because or childcare problems, and 14 percent left because of 
pregnancy. 

Other data, too, indicate that financial need was a crucial issue for many participants. 
Asked to name things they did not like about JOBSTART, 7 percent of the respondents said 
that the support services were inadequate (Table 5.3). Twenty-six percent of participants 
worked while they were in the program (see below and Chapter 8). 

Overall, the survey responses suggest that while most participants had their basic needs met 
while they were in the program, more could have been done in such key areas as financial 
support and childcare. Another area of weakness was pregnancy prevention. As noted above, 



^e large propor f ion of participants who reported leaving because of personal pr6b!ems 
is consistent with findings from other program, .erving at-risk or dropout youths. See 
Public/Private Ventures, 1988. 
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Table 5.2 

Main Reason for Leaving J06START 
As Reported by Surveyed Participants, by Sex 



Reason 


Males 


Femal es 


i otai 


Completed program 


34. 5X 


Tft 

30. ZX 


3c. 4* 


Entered employment 


8.5 


4.7 


6.6 


Program-related reasons 








Disliked training 


1.6 


2.7 


2.1 


Disliked education 


T ft 

3.9 


n o 
U.o 


2.5 


Problems with staff 


3.1 


3.5 




Couldn't keep up with work 


2.7 


1.6 


2.1 


Asked to leave 


t o 
5.y 


1 *c 


£•) 


Lost interest 


1 o 

1 .y 


T C 
3.? 


P 7 


Other program-related reasons 


C ft 




L 7 


Total 


22.1 


17.4 


19.8 


Personal reasons 








Needed a job 


15.5 


5.0 


10.3 


Transportation difficulties 


2.7 


3.5 


3.1 


Family illness 


4.7 


7.8 


6.2 


Childcare difficulties 


0.8 


10.5 


5.6 


Own health problems 


1.6 


2.7 


2.1 


Pregnancy 


0.8 


14.0 


7.4 


Othtr personal reasons 


2.7 


0.0 


1.4 


Total 


28.7 


43.4 


36.0 


Ottier* 


6.2 


4.3 


5.2 


Number of surveyed participants 


258 


258 


516 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the J06START twelve-mr'th survey. 

MOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and March 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one J0BSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment , who 
responded to the twelve-month survey, and who left J08START within twelve months of random 
assignment. Participants who remained in J06START beyond twelve months and those who did 
not respond to this question are not included in this table. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

'Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent cf respondents are 
included in the "other" category. 



Table 5.3 



Things Disliked About JOBSTART 
As Reported by Surveyed Participants, by Program Structure 



Disliked 


Concurrent 


sequent l a 1/ 
In-House 


Sequent i a 1/ 
Brokered 8 


Total 


Nothing 


51.8% 


65. 1% 


37.8X 


52. IX 


Disliked program rules or 
staff attitudes 


9.4 


5.5 


21.1 


10.4 


Support services were inadequate 




0.9 


3.3 


7.1 


Disliked staff 


7.7 


4 D 

1 .O 


/ / 


O.J 


Class day was too long 


6.2 


5 . 7 


7 O 

7.B 


O.O 


Problems with other students 


A L 
0 


n 0 
u. 7 


7 ft 




Disliked type of education or 
tnini no 


3.9 


10.1 


6.7 


5.3 


Problems with staff 


3.6 


6.4 


2.2 


3.9 


Received no assistance on 
job placement 


3.4 


1.8 


4.4 


3.3 


Couldn't keep up with work 


2.4 


3.7 


3.3 


2.7 


Other b 


12.4 


7.3 


27.6 


13.7 


Number o' 

surveyed participants 


467 


,09 


90 


666 



SOURCc: HORC calculations fror; U,e J06SfAR7 'Lrfelvvnonth survey. 

MOTES; This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
March 1987 wh? were active for at least on* hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or 
other component within twelve months of renaom assionment and who responded to the twelve -month 
survey. 

Distributions will net add to 100.0 percent because sample members were allowed up to 
three respvvises. 

Tests of statistical signif Ice' „e were nc; examined. 

*At sequential/broker*d sites, these questions refer to the education phase only. 

b Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent of respondents are included in the 
"other" category. 
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14 percent of the female participants said that they left the program because they were 
pregnant, but only a few sites addressed family planning issues with any intensity. 

A major policy issue for the JTPA system as a whole is whether service providers should 
offer needs-based payments. Opponents enphasize the need to avoid a replay of programs 
operated under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), where enrollees 
were allegedly attracted by the minimum-wage stipend and not because they were interested in 
training for a better job. They argue that if JTPA succeeds in enrolling a more motivated 
population, it will be more successful in moving trainees into jobs. Proponents, on the other 
hand, fear that the lack of any Gnancial support excludes or deters a population that is 
motivated but financially needy, and skews the system in the direction of shorter, less intensive 
training programs. They note that males may find it especially difficult to participate, since they 
are less likely than are young single mothers to be receiving AFDC benefits. 

Because the demonstration was not set up to address this issue, it cannot offer any 
definitive evidence on the value of providing needs-based payments. Although, as the previous 
discussion makes clear, financial need was a problem for a substantial minority of participants, 
it proved impossible to isolate the effects of needs-based payments on recruitment, length of 
participation, or average hours attended. Nevertheless, the reactions of both staff and 
participants to the payment policies at the sites provide useful insights. 

Discussions with staff indicated that they were divided about the importance of needs-based 
payments. Where sites did not provide them, counselors felt that part-time jobs — or emergency 
funds - were a better way of providing income. They agreed, however, that it was essential to 
provide transportation and childcare assistance. 

In contrast, staff at the other sites thought that it was very important that participants not 
be totally dependent on relatives or friends for spending money. They believed that tying the 
payment to attendance taught the youths an important lesson about the consequences cf their 
behavior and helped prepare them for the work world* Most seemed to feel that the money 
was an attraction, especially at the start of the program, but that it was not the only - and 
probably not the primary - reason why people came to classes. 

Participants who took part in focus group discussions at four sites also expressed mixed 
emotions about needs-based payments. A few students felt that they were essential, while others 
claimed that they would have attended regardless of the size of the payment, and even if there 
had been no payment at all Everyone agreed that the money seemed to help people stay in 
JOBSTART and lessened their need to take a job while in the program. But, like the staff, the 
majority stressed that money alone was not sufficient motivation to keep them coming for 
months. 

Two points should be noted. First, the difference in the level of support provided by sites 
that offered needs-based payments and sites that reimbursed participants for training-related 
expenses was frequently not very great. Second, the needs-based payments available to 
participants were not sufficient to cover the cost of essentials such as rent, utilities, and food. 
Support systems that provided $1 or so per hour attended were not comparable to the CETA 
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minimum-wage stipends. Even with needs-based payments, participants bad to bave an 
alternative source of support. 



B. Enhancing Engagement and Commitment 

Student assessments of JOBSTART indicated that staff efforts to instill a caring, supportive 
atmosphere were highly valued. The information provided below is based on three sources: 
survey questions fielded twelve months after participants entered JOBSTART, focus group 
discussions with forty-six participants at four sites, and conversations with program participants 
who were delegates to MDRC's Youth Employment Initiatives Conference. 3 

The overwhelming majority (82 percent) of the participants interviewed fur the twelve- 
month survey thought that JOBSTART was different from high school; and 50 percent of the 
participants thought that it was very different (Table 5.4). Among those who found it different, 
the most frequently cited reasons were the attention participants received from teachers and 
staff (43 percent), the self-paced nature of the instruction (41 percent), and the fact that they 
were treated "like adults" (31 percent). (See Table 5.5.) 

Male and female participants responded almost identically when asked whether JOBSTART 
was different from high school. Differences in the responses of participants at different types 
of sites were striking, however: 71 percent of the respondents at the sequential/brokered sites 
said that JOBSTART was very different, while only about 47 percent of those at the other sites 
responded in this way (Table 5.4). In explaining the differences from high school, much higher 
percentages of respondents at the sequential/brokered sites noted the use of self-paced 
instruction and computer-aided instruction. At the concurrent sites greater proportions of 
respondents cited being treated like adults and having education linked with training (Table 
5.5). 

Seventy-eight percent of respondents believed that the time spent in JOBSTART had been 
or would be helpful in getting a job. Fully 92 percent of respondents at the sequential/brokered 
sites believed so compared to 79 percent at the concurrent sites and 68 percent at the 
sequential/in-house sites. Participants who found JOBSTART helpful most frequently cited 
learning occupational skills, followed by learning job search skills, GED receipt, increased self- 
confidence, and improved math and reading skills (Table 5.6). Males and females responded 
similarly, but the pattern of responses varied by type of site: among other differences, 
respondents from concurrent and sequential/in-house sites most frequently citeu occupational 
training, while those from sequential/brokered sites named job search skills as reasons why 
JOBSTART would help them get a job. 

Asked to name things they liked about the program, more respondents cited teachers and 



3 JOBSTART staff and one participant selected by each site attended the conference which 
brought them together with Congressional and federal agency staff, representatives of 
foundations and corporations, and advocacy group members to discuss ways to strengthen youth 
employment policy. See MDRC, 1988. 
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Table 5.4 



Surveyed Participants 1 Views on the 
Comparison of J08START to High School, 
by Program Structure 



Response 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Very different 


46. 2X 


47. 4X 


70.9% 


49. 8% 


Somewhat different 


36.2 


20.0 


23.3 


31.9 


Not different 


17.6 


32.6 


5.8 


18.3 


Number of 

surveyed participants 


437 


95 


86 


618 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the JOBS TART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and March 
1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBS TART education, training, or other 
component within twelve months of random assignment and who responded to the twelve-month survey. 
Only those participants who attended high school and answered this question are included in this 
table. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 
Tests of stavistical significance were not examined. 



Table 5.5 



Differences Between JOBSTART and High School, 
As Reported by Surveyed Participants, by Program Structure 



Difference 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Broke recr 


Total 


More attention from teachers 
and staff 


41.4% 


53. 1% 


44.4% 


43.4% 


Use of self-paced instruction 


35. * 


43.8 


64.2 


41 .4 


Treated like adults 


34.7 


20.3 


18.5 


30.8 


Smaller classes 


13.1 


25.0 


27.2 


16.8 


linkage of education and 
skills training 


18.3 


7.8 


4.9 


14.9 


use ot cofTjxj i c r o w s i s ttxj 
instruction 


12.2 


0.0 


21. n 


12.1 


learned a skill 


12.8 


7.8 


3.7 


10.7 


Instruction was more meaningful 


8.9 


1.6 


6.2 


7.5 


Never felt like a failure 


3.1 


3.1 


3.7 


3.2 


Received needs -based payment 


1.7 


1.6 


3.7 


2.0 


Number of 

surveyed participants 


360 


64 


81 


505 



SOURCE: MORr calculations from the JOBSTART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for at I youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
March 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or 
other component within twelve months of random assignment and who responded to the twelve-month 
survey* Only those participants who found JOBSTART different from high school and those who answered 
this question are included in this table. 

Distributions will not add to 100.0 percent because sample members were allowed up to 
three responses. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

a Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent of respondents are excluded from 

this table. 

b At sequential/brokered sites these questions refer to the education phase only. 
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Table 5.6 



How J08START Would Be Helpful in Getting a Job, 
As Reported by Surveyed Participants, by Program Structure 



How JOBSTART Was or 
Would Be Helpful 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Learned occupational training 


61.0% 


46.4% 


41.9X 


57.3% 


Learned job search skills 


30.6 


16.1 


53.5 


31.0 


Got a GEO 


21.7 


41.1 


23.3 


24.3 


Improved self-confidence 


22.8 


23.2 


32.6 


23.8 


Improved math and reading 
ski I Is 


17.3 


7. 1 


T/ ft 

34. V 


1 f p 

1 7.o 


Learned good work habits 


o ••» 




1 1 .0 


ft 1 

O.J 


Support from staff 


8.1 


3.6 


9.3 


7.6 


Hade contacts with employers 


6.4 


7.1 


2.3 


6.1 


Got work experience 


4.9 


3.6 


7.0 


4.9 


Interviews were arranged 


3.5 


5.4 


4.7 


3.8 


Got good references 


1.7 


3.6 


7.0 


2.5 


Oth er b 


7.8 


5.4 


18.6 


3.5 


Number of surveyed 
participants 


346 


56 


43 


445 



SOURCE: HORC calculations from the JOBSTART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly at signed between August 
1985 and March 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART 
education, training, or other component within twelve months of random assignment and who 
responded to the twelve-month survey. Participants who did not think JOBSTART was or would 
be helpful in getting ti job are not included in this table. 

Or Tibutions will not add to 100.0 percent because sample members were 
allowed up to three responses. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

'At sequential/brokered sites, these responses refer to either the 
education or training phase. 

b Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent of respondents are 
included in the "other" category. 
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the personal attention they received from staff than GED receipt, improvement in basic skills, 
or learning a vocational skill (Table 5.7). The male and female respondents tende J to give 
similar answers when asked what they liked about the program. However, a greater proportion 
of females cited liking the personal attention they received from staff (31 percent to 23 percent), 
while a higher proportion of males mentioned learning a skill (26 percent to 17 percent) and 
"hands-on" training (11 percent to 5 percent). Asked what they did not like, only a small 
percentage mentioned staff-related issues, and fully 52 percent said that there was nothing that 
they disliked. (See Table 5.3.) 

Focus group discussions with participants at four sites and participant presentations at the 
Youth Employment Initiatives Conference added information about the kinds of things youths 
valued about the program. Their views were not typical of all participants in that these youths 
tended to be long stayers; their statements expressed the views of participants who responded 
well to JOBSTART. Their insights were nevertheless valuable for understanding the effect of 
the program and the kinds of opportunities it offered to young dropouts. The following 
comments, made by participants at four focus group sites, reinforce the idea suggested by the 
survey responses: participants valued increased self-esteem and self-conGdence as highly as 
educational attainments and skill competencies. 



I wasn't winning before I got into JOBSTART. Now I feel I can do 
anything. 

Before I had a pretty negative attitude about my life. . . . And then I 
came to [JOBSTART] and my attitude started changing arou~ J and I 
started setting more goals. 

I just came [to JOBSTART] with a whole different outlook. I grew up 
. . . now I don't want nobody stopping me from getting what I wanted 
when I came up here. 

This program has given me self-esteem. It used to be I would talk with 
people and feel small because I didn't have my GED and a trade. But 
now I do. I feel bigger, stronger. Now I can give people advice about 
what to do because I have accomplished something. 

When I left [JOBSTART], my whole attitude about my life and myself 
changed drastically. 



Some participants expressed new confidence that they could take control of their lives and act 
responsibly in an adult world. One took pride, for example, in "mastering things I didn't like 
before." Others valued having learned patience, self-discipline, ano elf-motivation. 

Many emphasized the role of their counselors and teachers in this transformation: "If it 
wasn't [for the staff], I don't know where I'd be right now," one young woman commented. 
One young man explained: 
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Table 5.7 

Things Liked About J08START, 
As Reported by Surveyed Participants, by Sex 



Liked 8 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Nothing 


6.1% 


5.9X 


6.0% 


Everything 


1.6 


3.1 


2.4 


Staff-related aspects 








Teachers 


27.7 


27.8 


27.8 


Personal attention from staff 


22.6 


31.2 


27.2 


Counselors, mentors, support 








groups 


10,3 


11.8 


11.1 


Treated like an adult 


3,9 


4.5 


4.2 


Program- related aspects 








Individual ized» self-paced 








instruction 


16.8 


18.5 


17.7 


Linkage of education and training 


9.4 


7.9 


8.6 


Use of computers 


6.5 


9.8 


8.3 


Financial support 


8.7 


7.0 


7.8 


"Hands -on" training 


10.6 


5.1 


7.7 


Job placement assistance 


5.2 


7.9 


6.6 


Other students 


6.1 


4.5 


5.3 


Practical examples 


3.9 


5.3 


4.7 


Schedule of hours 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


Discipline 


3.5 


2.5 


3.0 


Ease of work 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


Surroundings 


2.3 


1.7 


2.0 


Personal accomplishments 








Learned a skill 


25.8 


16.6 


20.9 


Received GEO 


13.5 


12.9 


13.2 


Improved basic skills 


7.1 


9.8 


8.6 


Other b 


10.3 


12.6 


11.6 


Number of surveyed participants 


310 


356 


666 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the JOBS TART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and March 198V wtio were active for at least one hour in at least one 
J06START education, training, or other component within twelve months of random 
assignment and who responded to the twelve-month survey. 

Distributions will not add to 100.0 percent because sample members 
were allowed up to three responses. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examin J. 

%t sequent iat /brokered sites, these responses refer to the 
education pi»?se Oftly. 

Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent of respondents 
are included in the "other 11 category. 
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The teachers show you that they care. . . . Once I got in JOBSTART, the 
teachers showed me that I can be someone, that I can do something for 
myself and that is what I'm doing now. I'm showing myself that I can 
do what was impossible for me about a year ago. 

Other participants referred to their counselors as "family." But the focus group at 
Connelley in Pittsburgh revealed that some participants resented what they regarded as a 
counselor's intrusiveness, feeling that they weic being treated like children when the counselor 
called their homes whenever they were absent. 

Interestingly, when they were asked why other participants had dropped out of JOBSTART, 
the focus group participants and youth delegates cited lack of maturity rather than any 
deficiency in the program — an indirect way of praising their own tenacity and motivation: 

When we first started, we had students in here who were living their life 
for someone else. It can't be like that. You have to live your life for 
yourself. That's what's holding them back. 

They get frustrated and can't deal with the pressure. . . . You have to 
have will power. And ambition. If you don't have those things, you won't 
make it in your job. 

Some are just here for the joyride. And when the joyride's over, they're 
ready to go. 

A lot of them feel that if they can sit in class all day long and goof 
around they can get rich like that. Instead of going and pursuing their 
career and getting into it, they want to clown around. And you've got 
others who just don't care about anything. 

III. Attendance Patterns 

Despite the success of program operators in retaining participants for relatively long periods, 
data on the average number of hours attended per month by participants while they were active 
in the program - 61 hours - indicate that there was a considerable amount of absenteeism. 
Although this figure cannot be used io create an atten. ince rate because it includes people 
who left the program at the beginning of a month or entered it late in a month, it nevertheless 
confirms what staff reported: a substantial proportion of the participants were frequently absent 
from classes. 

Staff described two patterns of absenteeism: some students routinely missed one or two 
days of classes a week, while others would come regularly for some weeks, but then not show 
up for a week or more at a time. In addition, 13 percent of the participant sample interrupted 
their participation for a month or more at a time, but then returned to the program. The 
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average length of the interrupted period was two months, as shown in Table 5.8. Female and 
male participants had about equal rates of interruption, but the average length of inactivity was 
longer for females than for males (2.3 months to 1.5 months). Participants at sequential/ 
brokered sites had the highest rate (21 percent) and longest average length of interruption (2.5 
months), possibly owing to delays between the end of education and the start of training. 

Often participants had legitimate and unavoidable reasons for missing classes. Most sites 
recognized the following situations as "excused absences" as long as staff were notified: illness, 
family emergencies, court appearances, breakdowns in daycare arrangements, and appointments 
with welfare workers, physicians, or other officials. Staff nevertheless tried to impress upon the 
youths that class attendance - like attendance on a job should lake precedence over other 
activities, that appointments should be scheduled after class hours, and that alternative 
arrangements should be made in advance. They felt, however, that the often chaotic 
circumstances of the participants' lives, their age, and the habits of absenteeism developed in 
high school made it difficult for this message to take hold. Indeed, given school records of 
chronic absenteeism, many staff thought that the participants were doing comparatively well. 

Attendance was also affected by some participants' efforts to combine work with training. 
As discussed in Chapter 8, 26 percent of participants had jobs while they were in the program, 
working an average of 31 hours per week while they were employed. Participants who 
combined work with training stayed longer than did most of those in the program, but their 
employment had an adverse effect on their monthly participation. Participants who worked 
stayed in the program for an average of 8.3 months compared to 6.7 months for participants as 
a whole. Employed participants also had more hours of participation and more hours in 
education and training activities than did participants who did not hold jobs. The differences 
are statistically significant. However, on average, they attended classes for fewer hours in the 
months they were working than in the months they were not working. In addition, during the 
months they were working, their monthly participation hours in JOBSTART were consistently 
lower, on average, than those of participants who never worked, although they were roughly 
comparable in other months. 

The JOBSTART implementation suggests that a considerable amount of absenteeism may 
be inevitable in a program serving young dropouts, even at well-run sites that provide quality 
services and caring, supportive staff. Nevertheless, information about the sites' attendance 
policies, participation data, and staff reports of attendance problems suggest that some 
approaches may be more effective than others. For example, sites that had vague standards of 
attendance, used poor monitoring systems, and did not contact absentee students for several 
days or weeks had greater problems with absenteeism than did those that set clear rules, 
carefully monitored daily attendance, quickly contacted absentee students, and worked closely 
with absentees to resolve underlying problems. 
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Table 5.8 

Inactivity for Participants, by Program Structure 







aevfjen 1 1 aw 


CfOMAnf i fii / 
jc^ucni law 




Measure 


Concurrent 


In-House 


Brokered 


Total 


Number of months inactive (X)* 










1 


58.2 


66.7 


40.0 


55.3 


c 


CC»H 




25.7 


21 .2 


3 


9.0 


10.0 


ii!a 


9.8 


4 


3.0 


6.7 


5.7 


4.5 


5 


7.5 


3.3 


11.4 


7.& 


6 or more 


0.0 


0.0 


5.7 


1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average length of inactivity 










(months) 


1.79 


1.67 


2.4*> 


1.95 


Number of inactive participants* 5 


67 


30 


35 


132 


Percent of participants ever 










inactive 


10.8 


14.4 


<>0.6 


13.2 


Number of all participants 


621 


208 


170 


999 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the JOuSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
September 1987 who were active for at least one hour m at least one JOBSTART education, training, or 
other component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month 
period following random assignment. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

inactivity is defined as a period u'tliouC participation (excluding the month in which 
random assignment took place) if participation resumed in a later month. 

b This sample includes only those JOBSTART participants who were ever inactive within 
twelve months of follow-up excluding the month random assignment took place. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE JOBSTART EDUCATION COMPONENT 

This chapter starts by describing the key characteristics of the education component in 
JOBSTART. It then discusses linkages with the training component, participation in the 
education classes, attainment of General Educational Development certificates (GEDs), and 
improvements in reading scores. The chapter also assesses the strengths and weaknesses of the 
education component, from the perspective of teachers and students as well as MDRC 
observers. It does not evaluate the different curricula, instructional techniques, mix of class 
activities, or computer-assisted instructional systems used by the sites. Rather, the intention is 
to describe both the cr jimon elements and key variations and to communicate the main features 
of a competency-based, individualized education program. 

I. JOBSTART Guidelines for the Education Component 

The model called for sites to use instructional modules of increasing difficulty, through 
which students would progress at their own pace, demonstrating their acquisition of required 
skills as they moved from level to level MDRC recommended this model for several reasons. 
First, it was the type of learning program that had proven successful in increasing GED 
attainment at Job Corps Centers. 1 Second, it could accommodate students of varying skills levels 
within a single class. Third, it promised to provide rapid feedback, register incremental progress, 
and free teachers to work individually with students, potentially offering advantages for school 
dropouts who had been unsuccessful in traditional classroom settings. Fourth, there were 
available instructional programs - the Comprehensive Competencies Program (CCP), the 
Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) program, and Programmed Logic for Automatic 
Teaching Operations (PLATO), among others that incorporated the key elements of the Job 
Corps system and combined paper and pencil exercises with computer-assisted instruction (CAI). 

Sites were asked to provide a minimum of two hundred hours of education classes to 
ensure that participants would have time to improve their skills substantially. Although it was 
anticipated that some participants would be able to attain their GEDs during this period - 
especially those with higher reading scores at entry - GED receipt was not considered the only 
successful outcome. An alternative goal - especially for those reading at lower levels - was to 
raise basic skills enough for participants to benefit from or qualify for training. The degree to 
which sites emphasized one outcome over the other reflected site priorities, not the design 
guidelines. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, MDRC did not further specify the education component because 
there was no rigorous research indicating that some strategies were more effective than others, 
and, in the absence of special demonstration funding, it was desirable that sites be able to adopt 



! Mallar et al., 1981 
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the model without radically changing their current programing. Within the stated parameters, 
sites were free to hire instructors and choose their curriculum materials, classroom activities, and 
class structure. Use of computer-assisted instruction was encouraged but not required. 



II. Cha r acteristics of the JOBSTART Education Program 

The following discussion applies to classes devoted exclusively to teaching basic skills or 
GED preparation. Some participants could work further on basic English and math skills as part 
of the training curriculum, as discussed in Chapter 1? 

With rare exceptions the sites followed the guidelines. The exceptions were at El Centra 
in Dallas, where the instructor began using an individualized approach but changed to small 
group instruction because she believed it to be more effective, and Chicago Commons, where 
classes sometimes functioned more as tutorials for the vocational skills courses than as classes 
for improving basic skills. 

Participants were given standardized tests such as the Test of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE), practice tests for the GED exam, or some combination of both soon after they entered 
the program. 3 Teachers used the results to assess a participant's reading and math levels, 
diagnose his or her strengths and weaknesses, and develop an individualized plan. Using this 
plan teachers assigned exercises that addressed a student's particular weaknesses. The exercises 
were in workbooks, computer curricula, or other forms- After completing the practice materials 
for each unit or level in the curriculum, students too*; a mastery test to demonstrate their 
proficiency in the required competencies. If they scored well enough they progressed to the 
next unit or lesson; if problems remained they would be assigned additional work in those areas. 
Before starting a new unit or lesson students took a diagnostic test to identify the areas that 
needed attention and those that could be skipped over. This same process was repeated at 
each increasingly difficult level of the curriculum. 

Students could work independently and at their own pace. Teachers were readily available 
to answer questions, monitor progress, and provide assistance when needed, but students could 
advance through the assignments on their individualized plan without constant direction from 
the teacher. Students were tested when their performance on daily assignments indicated that 
they had mastered a topic rather than at scheduled intervals. 

Record keeping was key. A copy o f the individualized plan, a list of assignments, a record 
of assignmr "ts completed, and the grade on each test were kept in each student's personal file, 
along with work papers and tests. Students used these Oles daily to see what they should be 
working on, what they had accomplished, and what remained to be cone. In this way. the 
rstem thus provided considerable structure for the students and allowed them tj see 
incremental progress as they worked toward their long-term goals. 



2 In this report hours in education include time spent in classes devoted to basic education 
or GED preparation. Hours spent in Business English or Business Math courses, or working 
on basic skills in occupational training courses, are counted as training hours. 

Administration of the TABE is discussed in Chapter 3 and Appendix A. 
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A. Variation Across Sites 



Within this common framework there was considerable variation in curricula and 
instructional materials, classroom activities, class structures and schedules, and the emphasis 
placed on GED attainment Key df :ences are shown in Table 6.1 and discussed below. 

Sites also varied in terms of their prior experience implementing a JOBSTART-like 
education component As discussed in Chapter 2, SER/Corpus Christi and Chicago Commons 
had to add a basic education component for the demonstration; other sites introduced 
computer-assisted instruction at the start of the demonstration, or developed separate classes 
and curricula for the JOBSTART youths. A number experimented with different ways of 
structuring and staffing their education classes. Thus, at many sites, the education component 
was evolving throughout the demonstration. 

B. Curriculum 

The Job Corps instructional system is a prototype of the kind of programed learning 
encouraged in JOBSTART. The curriculum used in the basic education component at the Job 
Corps demonstration sites is fairly standardized through the Job Corps system, and includes 
instructional series in reading, language and study skills, mathematics, and general educational 
development It accesses workbooks, textbooks, and audiovisual material from a variety of 
publishers, integrating them into a menu of assignments for specific competencies. Supplemental 
software materials lor computer-assisted instruction were also available at the Phoenix and 
Atlanta Job Corps sites. 

CCP, developed by U.S. Basics in 1983 and used at the three sequential/brokered sites, is 
a similar type of comprehensive curriculum, integrating a variety of published textbooks and 
workbooks, computer software, and audiovisual materia^. It covers the following subject areas: 
reading, mathematics, English as a Second Language, language skills, social studies, preparation 
for work, and consumer economics. 

At the other seven sites teachers developed their own curricula using a variety of published 
materials, such as GED preparation series and reading and mathematics textbooks that used the 
mastery approach. Paper and pencil exercises were supplemented with computer-assisted 
instruction at four of these sites: Connelley used CCC; SER/Corpus Christi used PLATO; 
EGOS in Denver used various software and LUCI, a computerized management system that 
maintains records and tracks student progress and assignments; CET/San Jose also used various 
software. CCC, developed by the Computer Curriculum Corporatir^ " 1Q 67, includes curricula 
in reading, English as a Second Language, writing, language awns, mathematics, GED 
preparation, and survival skills. PLATO, developed by the Control Data Corporation in 1979, 
includes curricula in reading, mathematics, English, and CED preparation. 

As she . in Chapter 3 the majority of participants were reading between the fifth and 
the eighth grade levels when they entered the program; about 12 percent were reading at or 
above the ninth grade level, and 8 percent were reading below the fifth grade level. The 
average reading score on the TABE across all sites was 6.9; the range was from 5.9 at the 
Atlanta Job Corps to 8.0 at CET/San Jose. (See Table 3.3.) All the sites used curricula 
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Table 6.1 

Selected Characterises of the J06START Education Component, by Site 



Site 


Scheduled Hours 
per Day* 


Program 
Ourat ion 


Type of 

Computer-Assisted 
Instruction 


C I Almoin Mix 


Changes from 
usual program 


Priority Placed 
on GEO Receipt 


Concurrent 














Atlanta Job Corps 


1 IIU 1 ▼ IUUBI 1 *-C\J t 

usually 2 hours 


uptrn cm ry 

and exit 


Varied software 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Long-term goal 


CET/San Jose 


2 hours, may vary 


Open entry 
and exit 


Varied software 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Secondary to skills 
training 


Chicago Commons 


1-2 hours, 3-5 
days per week 


22-42 weeks 
depr xltng on 
trailing course 


None 


judoiaki only 


New program for 
JOBSTART 


Not a goal 


Connel ley 
(Pittsburgh) 


2 hours 


9 month school 
year 


CCC b 


DufiKrt I nies oniy juu 
START, sometimes 
mainstreamed with 
adults and other 
youths 


None 


Short-term goal; in- 
centive payments for 
GEO receipt 


East Los Angeles 
Skills Center 


2 hours, may vary 


Open entry 
and exit 


None 


Hainstreamed with 
aoxiiis ana owner 
youths 


Program expanded 
during demonstration 


Secondary to skills 
training 


EGOS (Oenver) 


2 hours, may vary 


Ooen entrv 
and exit, with 
semesters 


lUri C And unri#H 
LUt I Of Ki VariCU 

software 


sometimes oniy job* 
START, sometimes 
mainstreamed with 
other youths 


New program for 
JOBSTART, LUCI C and 
computer- ass . sted 
instruction install- 
ed at start of 
demonstration 


Short-term goal 


Phoenix Job Coips 


Individualized, 
usually 2 hours 


Open entry 
and exit 


PLATO d 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Long- term goal 


S 'S 
Chnsti 


2.5 hours 


12-16 weeks e 


PLATO d 


J08START only 


New program for 
JOBSTART, PLATO in- 
stalled at start of 
demonstration 


Short-term goal; 
incentive payments for 
GEO receipt, frequent 
testing 



(continued) 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



o 



Site 


Scheduled Mmjr<; 
Per Day a 


ProflrMi 

Duration 


Type of 

Cofnrait^r-*A<*Qi«t*H 

Instruction 


Classroom Mix 


Changes from 
Usual Program 


Priority Pieced 
on GED Receipt 


Sequent ial/in-house 














El Centro (Dallas) 


3-4 hours 


Open entry 
and exit 


None 


JOSS! ART only 


New program for 
J06START 


Short-term goal, 
frequent testing 


Los Angeles 

Jnh CorDS 


3 hours for first 

10*1? uo*k thon 

individual ized 


Expected duration 
ot i u \c weexs, 
more possible 


None 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Long-term goal 


Seouent in I /brokered 














Al I en town 
(Buffalo) 


3 hours 


Open entry 
and exit 


CCP f 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Long-term goal 


BSA 

(Mew York City) 


3 hours, 4 days 
per week 


Open entry 
and exit 


CCP f 


Hainstreamed with 
other youths 


None 


Long-term goal 


CREC 

(Hartford) 


3 hours 


Open entry 
and exit 


CCP f 


Hainstreamed with 
adults and other 
youths 


CCP f installed at 
start of 
demonstration 


Long-term goal 



SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 

NOTES: a Eo\jcation hours refer to time spent in a basic education or GEO preparation class and do not include education provided as part of an 
occupational training coirse. Unless otherwise noted, classes were scheduled five days per week. 

b Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC), developed in 1967, is a computer-based basic instructional system that includes curricula in 
reading, English as a Second language, writing, language skills, mathematics, GEO preparation, and survival skills. 

C LUC1 is a computerized management system which maintains records and tracks student progress and assignments. 

d The Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operations (PLATO), developed by the Control Oate Corporation in 1979, is o computer-based 
instructional system that includes curricula in reading, mathematics, English, and GEO preparation. 

Additional hours were available on an individualized basis after the course ended. 

'comprehensive Competencies Program (CCP), developed by U.S. Basics in 1983, is a computer-based instructional system that includes 
curricula in reading, mathematics, English as a Second Language, language skills, soial studies, preparation for work, end consumer economics PLATO 
and CCC are optional sequences within CCP, which also includes extensive audiovisual materials and paper and pencil exercises. 
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appropriate for readers at the fifth grade level and above, but only some had systems in place 
for those reading at even lower levels. Each site offered classes in what would generally be 
characterized as "adult basic education/ geared for fifth to seventh or eighth grade reading 
levels and concentrating on math, reading, and English language skills. For those with higher 
reading levels, sites used curricula designed to help prepare them for the GED examination, 
which included social studies and science as well as basic English, reading, and math. 

It is less clear that education classes were appropriate for students reading below the fifth 
grade level Most of the education teachers viewed them as learners who required special 
assistance beyond that available in JOBSTART. Feeling ill-prepared to deal with these students, 
some sites had set a floor to screen them out of JOBSTART. If they did enter, staff at a few 
sites referred them to other programs or classes if they failed to progress in their early months 
in JOBSTART. 

Other individuals requiring specialized help were those with limited English skills only 
4 percent of the sample (39 individuals). As shown in Table 33 they were concentrated at 
CET/San Jose and the Los ^geles Job Corps, both of which offer: d classes in English as a 
Second Language. 4 

C. Classroom Activities 

Participants spent most of their time working on their own, doing multiple-choice drill and 
practice exercises (using either paper and pencil or a computer). To provide variety and 
stimulation, a few sites introduced group activities or educational games into the weekly 
program. For example, the teacher at SER/Corpus Christi made up crossword puzzles to teach 
vocabulary and also devised her own version of Trivial Pursuit for her GED students. At EGOS 
in Denver, education classes included weekly discussion periods, during which participants talked 
about current events and nonacademic issues of interest to them. At BSA in New York City, 
one day a week was devoted to games that used vocabulary or math skills (such as Scrabble and 
Monopoly) and to small group tutorials. 

Over one-half of the sites had audiovisual materials available, but they were not widely 
used except at El Centro in Dallas. Although nine of the thirteen sites offered 
compute:-assisted instruction, only two (Connelley and SER/Corpus Christi) reg, ! arly assigned 
all students to an hour or more of computer work per day. Elsewhere the use of computers 
depended on student interest and teacher discretion. Overall, teachers estimated that students 
spent no more than 20 to 25 percent of their time (probably less) on computers. At Ave sites 
students worked on paper and pencil exercises and computers in the same room; at four sites 
the computers were housed in a separate classroom. Observations by MDRC staff indicated that 
it was rare for all the computers in a room to be in use throughout the class period. 

The evaluation was not designed to determine whether computer-assisted instruction is 
more successful at increasing educational achievement than are similar paper and pencil exercises 
or the comparative effectiveness of any particular computer program. Nor, as mentioned in 



4 The East Los Angeles Skills Center, Connelley in Pittsburgh, and CREC in Hartford also 
enrolled a tew limited-English speakers and offered classes in English as a Second Language. 
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Chapter 4, was it possible to isolate the impact of the availability of computers cn average 
participation or length of stay in JOBSTART. 

Many teachers used computers only as a supplemental tool, to motivate students when 
they were bored. Not all were enthusiastic about computer-assisted instruction, and some were 
reluctant to use it: they thought it was too impersonal, did not provide adequate instruction, 
or allowed students to simply guess at the right answers. In general, however, teachers liked 
the systems and found that they could help motivate students. Teachers ako liked the 
computerized management systems that were part of the programed learning packages. Using 
them to diagnose students' weaknesses, track assignments, and monitor test results, teachers felt 
that they could spend less time filling out forms and more time assisting students. 

Focus group discussions with students at BSA in New York City and at Connelley in 
Pittsburgh indicated that they liked using the computers and preferred them to exclusive reliance 
on paper and pencil exercises. Some felt that the exposure to computers would help them in 
the work world, even though they were not taught basic computer skills or word-processing 
systems. Participants interviewed for the twelve-month survey expressed similar views. Asked 
how helpful they had found computers in improving their basic skills y 63 percent said that they 
were Veiy helpful"; only 7 percent said that they were not helpful at all. 5 Overall, computer 
use was not one of the most popular aspects of JOBSTART; asked to name things they liked 
about the program, only 8 percent of the survey respondents mentioned computers. (See fable 
5.7.) 

D. El Centro's Learning Program 

As noted earlier, the program at El Centro in Dallas was different. There the education 
teacher began by using a competency-based, self-paced system but gradually came to devote 
the majority of class time to group instruction and review. She felt that students progressed 
faster in a group learning situation, with everyone working on the same problems, in the same 
books, at the same time. In groups the students reinforced one another; when they worked 
on their own they seemed to feel overwhelmed or bored by their assignments. 

As at the other sites, the levels of students' skills were tested when they entered, and the 
teacher counseled each of them about what he or she needed to accomplish in class. To 
facilitate group instruction, she divided the students into separate classes for basic education 
and GED preparation. Group instruction did not mean lack of individual attention, however, 
since there were generally no more than eight yomhs enrolled in a class at any time during the 
demonstration. 

Computers were not available at El Centro, and the curriculum materials were fairly limited. 
In addition to drill and practice, class time was spent in discussions of current events (newspaper 
articles were also used to teach vocabulary), writing poetry, and writing essays about personal 
experiences. The teacher also made extensive use of audiovisual materials. Sensitn z to the fact 
that the JOBSTART youths might have short attention spans, the teacher was careful to vary 



5 Of the respondents, 124 did not answer the question, probably because they attended 
sites where computers were not available. 
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activities frequently and to intersperse review drills with class discussions and filmstrips. 

E. Class Schedule and Organization 

As discussed in Chapter 2, sequential and concurrent sites scheduled different numbers of 
hours of education classes per day. Typically, sequential sites scheduled three hours of 
education classes in a six-hour day; the remainder of class time was spent in life skills classes, 
described in more detail in Chapter 5. In contrast, CBOs and schools with concurrent programs 
typically scheduled two hours of education classes in a six-hour day, with the other four hours 
devoted to vocational training. Schedules at the concurrent Job Corps sites were quite 
individualized, but participants frequently had two hours of basic education, two and a half hours 
of skills training, and a variety of recreational and avocational (life skills) activities for the rest 
of the six-and-a-half-hour day. 

Because the education program was individualized, students at both the adult basic 
education and GED preparation leveL could be accommodated in the same classes and did not 
have to be segregated by subject Only the Job Corps sites and El Centro provided separate 
classes for basic education and GED preparation, and only the very large sites (the Job Corps, 
Connelley, and EGOS) had students work on reading and math in separate classes. 

A more important distinction was whether participants were uainstreamed with other 
students. As shown in Table 6.1, five of the thirteen sites operated separate education classes 
just for the JOBSTART students at some point in the demonstration. At the other sites, 
participa >ts were in classes with other youths (six sites) or youths and adults (two sites). Where 
sites established special JOBSTART classes, staff generally tried to use them to "bond" the 
students to the program and to help develop their social skills and self-discipline. These classes 
were considered more supportive than the skills classes at the same sites. However, a number 
of the education teachers who taught only JOBSTART youths felt that some of their behavior 
problems might have been lessened had they been in classes with adults who could have 
provided a steadying influence. 

F. Background of the Teachers 

There was no clear hiring pattern. All three types of sites hired teachers with prior 
experience in public schocl systems and community colleges. Many of these teachers had prior 
experience with disadvantaged youths or adults, or had taught GED classes or remedial 
education. Other s'aff were drawn from private industry and other employment-related 
programs for disadvantaged groups. Most of the teachers at Connelley had been at the site for 
many years; turnover was more frequent at the other sites. 

G. General Environment 

Classroom observations indicated that, for the most part, students in the education classes 
were engaged in their work and worked steadily. The classroom environments did differ, 
however. At some sites, where students were involved in an array of activities and moved freely 
about the room, the classrooms felt like one-room schoolhouses; other sites, where students sat 
quietly at desks, worked tfeadily on assignments, and talked only with the teacher, had the feel 
of a high school study hall. 
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1. Physical Setting . The physical setting varied from BSA in New York City, where 
participants sat at work tables in a large, bright room with curtained windows, carpets, and 
plants; to Chicago Commons, where the education classes for trainees in the industrial 
occupations were held in makeshift arrangements in a corner of the shop floor; to the East 
Los Angeles Skills Center, where students sat at long rows of desks in a crowded, windowless 
room. In between were a variety of settings that were more o* less like high school classrooms. 
In most classrooms, the configuration of work tables or desks facilitated interaction. In a few, 
however, the layout seemed to impede access and movement. The East Los Angeles Skills 
Center was too crowded, for example, and the use of individual study carrels throughout the 
room at Allentown in Buffalo and in some of Connelley's classrooms obstructed the teacher's 
view of the class and isolated the students from one another. In some locations, students had 
to ask the teacher for workbooks and other materials; in most, they were kept on open shelves 
or tables and students helped themselves. 

2. Class Size . Class size was kept small to maximize opportunities for interaction 
between teachers and students. Six of the sites had all students in a large room with more than 
one teacher present; the rest divided participants into two or more classes, each staffed by a 
single teacher. Enrollment rarely exceeded twenty to twenty-five students per class and was 
frequently lower. Student/teacher ratios were typically low - about one teacher or aide for 
every ten students enrolled. Actual classroom ratios could be much lower, however, owing to 
absenteeism and fluctuating enrollment levels. Class size varied considerably at the open 
entry/open exit sites as students left and new ones entered; in the fixed cycle programs, class 
size dwindled as some students got their GEDs and stopped attending classes, and ethers 
dropped out of the program. Classes were generally considerably smaller during the summer 
months. 

3. Interaction Between Students and Teachers . Teachers were involved with 
students, not busy with paperwork, during the class period. Typically, they moved about the 
room and made a point of talking with each student. Observations at Connelley and at the East 
Los Angeles Skills Center suggested that teachers at those sites had less interaction, in large 
part because they sat at their desks and waited for students to come to them. The instructors 
characteristically gave students a lot of positive reinforcement: they used words of praise and 
encouragement, and exercised patience and imagination in explaining concepts with which 
students had trouble. Students spent less time waiting for a teacher's assistance in those classes 
that were stau^d with an additional teacher or aide. 

Teachers at SER/Corpus Christi, EGOS in Denver, BSA in New York City, and El 
Centro in Dallas seemed particularly lively and enthusiastic and conveyed an upbeat message. 
They felt that it was important to provide structure as well as support and to give otudents 
opportunities to take responsibility and plan for themselves. They set high goals ana encouraged 
students to succeed, but made it clear that they would provide the necessary help and support. 
For example, the El Centro instructor told her class: 

All I want to hear from you is "I can do it." If you think you can, I'll get you 
there. I don't set people up for failure. My standards are very strict, but if I send 
you to take the GED exam, you'll pass. No one from my class has failed yet. 
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4. Emphasis on GED Attainment . The education programs at the sites reflected 
different philosophies. For some sites - notably SER/Corpus Christi, Connelley, EGOS, and 
El Centro - GED attainment in the short term was the primary goal o? the education program 
and was heavily emphasized in the JOBSTART program as a whole. These sites tended to test 
participants frequently. Two (SER/Corpus Christi and Connelley) also provided financial 
incentives for passing the GED, In part they focused on GED attainment as a tangible measure 
of success, and one that would help them meet their performance standards; in part they valued 
the GED as a credential to enhance job placement 

The three sequential/brokered sites and the Job Corps sites saw GED attainment as a 
longer term goal: to be achieved in JOBSTART if possible but only after students worked their 
way through the structured sequences of the learning program and were thoroughly grounded 
in basic skills. They assumed that GED preparation would take many months, especially for 
those reading below the seventh grade level. 

The remaining sites - CET/San Jose, the East Los Angeles Skills Center, and especially 
Chicago Commons - also tended to see GED attainment as a long-term goal and did not stress 
it as an outcome in the JOBSTART program. They focused more on placement and on 
improving basic skills as an aid to vocational training. 



III. Assessment of the Education Component 
A. Teacher Assessment 

The education instructors noted in ; nterviews with MDRC staff that, overall, they felt 
that the individualized, self-paced instruction provided a better learning environment than the 
JOBSTART students had typically experienced in high school. They emphasized that the 
students were protected from failure and from looking foolish in front of their peers, while 
being allowed to see progress as they advanuJ toward a potentially remote goal. 

But the teachers also pointed out weaknesses, They were particularly concerned that 
the minority of individuals with lower-level reading skills or short attention spans, and those 
who were not very motivated, found the work boring and isolating. They recommended more 
group instruction, small group tutorials, and team learning situations. Although some education 
teachers had intended to use such methods, they found it difficult to implement their plans 
during the demonstration because they lacked the necessary staff, time, or space to break the 
class into groups. 

A more profound criticism was expressed by the teachers and counselors who felt that 
the learning program focused much on developing test-taking skills and not enough on 
critical thinking or substantive t atent. They thought the material covered in the classes was 
shaped too much by the content and types of questions on the GED test. Thus, drill and 
practice exercises concentrated on answering multiple-choice questions, and students had little 
opportunity to learn about many topics in social science or literature. Similarly, some staff 
regretted that students were not required to do much problem solving (other than basic 
computation), develop a line of argument, or work on writing skills (as opposed to vocabulary 
and grammar). Teachers anticipated major adjustments in their learning programs - and greater 
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difGculties for their students in passing the GED •- when the standardized test added a writing 
sample in 1988. 



B. Student Reaction 

The self-paced nature of the instruction and Interaction with teachers were most 
prominent in student assessments of the education component. Focus group participants 
favorably compared self-paced learning to high school classes, which sometimes moved too 
quickly from topic to topic. Self-paced learning also got a strongly positive response from 
survey respondents interviewed a year after entering JOBSTART. Seventy-six percent found 
it Very helpful/ and only 1 percent said that it had not been helpful at all. 

Youths in a number of the focus groups felt that they mastered the material more fully 
because of their active involvement in the process. As one woman at BSA in New York City 
put it: "When you learn something in here, it sticks. [The teacher] gets the glue and makes 
it stick. It's you that's learning it. It's not someone teaching you. . . . And if you learn 
something on your own, you can't forget it." Conversely, participants at El Centro in Dallas 
were enthusiastic about the group learning process because of the quality of the teacher. One 
male student noted: 'The teacher doesn't just show you a book and say you're on your own. 
. . • She's in there teaching. And that's what makes you take your own career seriously." 

Participants clearly valued interaction with teachers. Overall, 75 percent of the survey 
respondents who participated in JOBSTART rated support from teachers and students as "very 
helpful," while only 2 percent said that it was not helpful at all. Similarly, personal attention 
from staff was something that students most liked about JOBSTART, as discussed in Chapter 
5. Participants in the focus groups at BSA and at El Centro credited teachers with motivating 
them to excel and raising their self-confidence. Focus group participants were less enthusiastic 
about the education component at two other sites (Los Angeles Job Corps and Connelley), but 
they nevertheless felt that the classes had been helpful in raising their skills levels and advancing 
their job prospects. 



IV. Integrating the Education Classes with ' r rainfng 
A. Linkages Between Education and Training 

With some important exceptions, there was little integration, between the basic education 
classes described above and the skills training programs. There was little or no joint planning 
on curriculum or program design; the two components were developed and generally imple- 
mented along two separate tracks. As a result, the education classes did not use reading 
materials or math lessons specifically related to the students' vocational training areas. An 
exception was El Centro in Dallas, where students who made the transition to training spent 
two hours a week in a basic skills lab, for which the teacher had developed special exercises for 
different types of training courses. Additional efforts were made at CET/San Jose and Chicago 
Commons, where the training curricula incorporated work on basic skills, as discussed in Chapter 
7. 

Some sites attempted to bring the vocational staff and education instructors together to 
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monitor student progress. The Job Corps sites scheduled monthly reviews with representatives 
of both staffs present (although not necessarily the actual instructors of the students being 
reviewed). SER/Corpus Christi, where the training instructors also taught the education classes 
in the first year of the demonstration, scheduled frequent monitoring conferences between the 
skills teachers and the education teacher in the second year. At other concurrent sites the 
education teachei* made special efforts to reinforce the specific basic skills required in 
vocational training. At Chicago Commons, for example, the education classes tended to function 
as tutorial sessions for the vocational classes. At EGOS in Dewer, the education teacher 
worked closely with the secretarial training staff to identify students' weaknesses that could be 
worked on in the basic skills classes. 

B. Scheduling 

Scheduling the education classes was a particular problem for the five concurrent sites 
(EGOS in Denver, Connclley in Pittsburgh, the East Los Angeles Skills Center, Chicago 
Commons, and CET/San Jose), where the usual training schedule did not leave time for 
education classes. As a result students had to either miss part of their skills classes or attend 
education classes after the close of the regular school day. Neither situation was ideal. Skills 
teachers were annoyed at having students leave their classes for two hours a day and felt that 
it adversely affected performance* Students did not like adding the education classes to the end 
of the day: they were tired, often had conflicts with family obligations or other commitments, 
and resented having to stay longer hours than other trainees. Scheduling problems were further 
compounded at Chicago Commons, the' East Los Angeles Skills Center, and CET/San Jose, 
because some of the training classes were held £t a location different from the basic education 
or GED-preparation classes. The extra time and trouble traveling from place to place created 
an obstacle to attendance, which accounts, in part, for these sites having had the demonstration's 
lowest average hours of participation in education. (Se^ Table 4.7.) 



V. Participation Patterns 

The variations described above help to explain differences in participation patterns. As 
shown in Table 6.2, participants at concurrent sites had slightly lower participation rates in 
education. 6 They also spent considerably less time in education classes, on average, than did 
participants at the five sequential sites. A larger proportion of participants at concurrent sites 
had very low average hours of education (fifty or fewer), ?nd a much smaller proportion had 
a very high number of hours (more than two hundred). 

Several factors help to explain these differences. First, as noted above, the concurrent 
sues scheduled fewer hours of education classes per day than did the sequential sites. In 
addition, students at many concurrent sites had to leave training classes to go to education 
classes, attend education after regular program hours, or travel to a different location for the 
education classes. (Average hours for individual sites are shown in Table 4.7.) Second, a 



^is is owing primarily to comparatively low rates of participation at CET/San Jose and 
Chicago Commons. Both sites did not have an education teacher during part of the 
demonstration. 
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Table 6 2 

Participation in Education, 
by Program Structure 



Measure 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Percent participating in education 


94. z 


98.6 


99.4 


96.0 *** 


P# rr wit*o^ Hicfrihtifi nn nt hntirc 

rcl bClllOyC Ul 311 llAJklVJfl ui nuui 3 










in education 










None 


5.8 


1.4 


0.6 


4.0 *** 


1 to 50 


25.9 


13.5 


18.2 


22.0 *** 


51 to 100 


18.2 


24.5 


17.6 


19.4 


101 to 150 


23.2 


22.6 


11.2 


21.0 *** 


151 to 200 


16.1 


14.4 


12.9 


15.2 


201 or more 


10.8 


23.6 


39.4 


18.3 *** 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average hours in education 


107.5 


161.8 


184.7 


131.9 *** 


Number of participants 


621 


208 


170 


999 



SOURCE: 54DRC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or 
other component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month 
period following random assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those with 
zero hours in education. Since some participants remained in JOBSTART longer than twelve months, 
these measures underestimate actual participation. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

An F-test or chi-s<?JA r c test was applied to differences among program structures. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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number' of the concurrent sites operated on fixed cycles, which limited the maximum number 
of education hours, while participation was open-ended at the sequential sites. Thu?, sites 
and participants - placed different emphases on the education component. For eXwiiiple, the 
sequential/brokered sites all placed a higher priority on raising participants* basic skills levels and 
helping them pass the GED test than on moving them into skills training; the tendency was to 
retain students in education until they received the GED. In contrast, at the concurrent sites 
with the lowest average number of hours in education (CET/S3.1 Jose, Chicago Commons, and 
the East Los Angeles Skills Center), basic educa* ; on was clearly a lower priority than was skills 
training and placement in a job. As discussed in Chapters 3 and 7, some participants also 
placed a higher priority on education than on skills training; it is likely that the sequential 
programs attracted a greater proportion of these individuals than did the concurrent sites. 

VI. Reading Level Gains Among Participants 

One of the expected effects of the JOBSTART program was an increase in the reading 
level of participants. To measure this increase, the reading part of the TABE was administered 
to participants after about one hundred hours of education. The score was then compared to 
the reading level at enrollment 7 The 362 participants who received the follow-up test increased 
their reading level score by 0.7 of a grade level, from 6.9 to 7.6. 

A number of factors make this analysis tentative. The JOBSTART youths included in this 
analysis, participants who received a second TABE, may not have been representative of d\ 
participants. Not all participants who received substantial amounts of basic education were 
retested, either because the site did not regularly retest or because the participant left the 
program before retesting. 8 It is not known whether participants who were not tested increased 
their reading ability more or less than those who were tested. Further, not all the gains can be 
attributed to the program; a portion of the observed increase may have resulted from such 
factors as learning to take tests, maturation, or other experiences. 

VH. GED Receipt Among Participants 

It was anticipated that the education classes would increase GED receipt. The extent 
to which the experimentals outpaced controls in GED receipt - the measure of the program s 
impact - is discussed in Chapter 9. This section discusses GED receipt among participants 
only. As shown in Table 6.3, 31 percent of the survey respondents who participated in 



7 The actual hours of education received before the retest varied considerably. Sixteen 
percent had received fewer than 50 hours, while 8 percent had received more than 200 hours. 
Participants who were retested either before receiving 10 hours of education or after receiving 
300 hours were excluded from the analysis. Two sites - the Los Angeles Job Corps and 
CET/San Jose - were also excluded because only a few follow-up TABEs weie given. For the 
remaining retested participants, the follow-up test was given, on average, after about 112 hours. 

8 About 30 percent of the participants who received more than 100 hours of education 
were not retested and are not included in this analysis. 
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Table 6.3 



Rate of GEO Receipt for Surveyed Participants, 
by Site and Program Structure 



Site and Program Structure 


Percent Who Received GEO 


Number of Surveyed 
Participants 


Concurrent 






Atlanta Job Corps 


1 O ft V 


1A 
10 


CET/San Jose 


Zo.o 


HC 


Chicago Commons 


n n 


?0 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 




yj 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


n n 


37 


EGOS (Denver) 


?5 n 

Cj • U 


80 


Pi.oenix Job Corps 


1 7 • C 


52 


dcK/Lorpus Lnristi 


£0 5 


109 


Total 


7 

J 1 .r 


460 


Sequent i a I l\ n- house 






El cefitro (Dallas; 




74 


tos Angeles Job Corps 


C ~t 
J . f 




TntJil 


31 .2 


109 


Sequent i al /brokered 






AUentown (Buffalo) 


37.0 


46 


BSA (Mew York City) 


33.3 


18 


CREC (Hartford) 


11.5 


26 


Total 


28.9 


90 


All sites 8 


31.3 


659 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the J08START twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all you.ns randomly assigned between August 1985 and March 
1937 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or other 
component within twelve months of random assignment and who responded to the twelve-month survey. 
All estimates are for a twelve-nonth period following random assignment. 



survey. 



*GE0 information is not available for seven participants who completed the twelve-month 
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JOBSTART had receive^ their GED within twelve mc ths after random assignment/ 
Differences in receipt rates across the three program types, and between males and females and 
females living with children, are not very large, but the differences between individual sites are. 
Several factors - the entry reading levels of participants, the priority sites placed on GED 
receipt, and differences in the ease or difficulty of passing the GED examination in different 
states — appear to account for these differences. 

First, analysis showed a positive correlation between GED receipt and baseline reading 
scores on the TABE. Participants who received 8 GED had an average reading score of 7.7 
on the TABE administered just before or shortly after random assignment compared to 6.5 for 
their counterparts who did not receive a GED. Similarly, 66 percent of the participants who 
read at the ninth grade level or above when they enrolled received a GED. This compares with 
43 percent of the group reading at the seventh or eighth grade level and 20 percent of the 
group reading at or below the sixth grade level Not all the variation across sites can be 
explained by the reading levels of the participants when they entered the program, however. 
An analysis that controlled for reading scores on the baseline TABE indicated that there were 
still differences among the sites. 

Second, the degree to wh? ;h sites emphasized GED receipt as a program outcome seems 
to have affected the rate of GED receipt across the sites. The three sites at which survey 
respondents reported the highest rates of GED receipt (Connelley, SER/Corpus Christi, and El 
Centro) were A he ones that placed the greatest emphasis on GED receipt as a program goal and 
performance measure (partly in response to their contractual obligations to JTPA). These sites 
used curricula that were closely geared to passing the GED and two (SER/Corpus Christi and 
F- Centro) incorporated a substantial amount of practice test-taking into the weekly program. 
Both Connelley and SER/Corpus Christi awarded participants a financial bonus for passing the 
GED, as discussed in Chapter 5. El Centro was the site thai relied heavily on group instruction 
in the education component Conversely, the two sites where participants reported no GED 
receipt (Chicago Commons and the East Los Angeles Skills Center) did not emphasize the 
credential or prepare participants with frequent practice tests. 

Third, higher rates of GED receipt may have reflected in part the relative ease of passing 
the GED test in a given state. For example, while all other states with JOBSTART sites 
require a minimum score in each of the five se tions that make up the GED exam, as well as 
an average score of 45 on all five sections, Texas is unique in requiring either a minimum per 
section or an overall average of 45. Thus, it is relatively easier to pass the GED test in Texas 
than elsewhere. Conversely, it is more difficult to pass in New York and California, which 
require a minimum score of 40 on each section compared to 35 in the other states represented 
in the demonstration. Age of the JOBSTART youths could also have affected receipt oi a 
GED. New York and Connecticut will not award the GED until the test-taker is nineteen 
years old, which co?j!d have delayed the younger participants. Most of the other states 
represented in the demonstration require GED recipients to be eighteen years old, but Colorado 



*The survey responses are considered a more accurate measure of GED receipt than 
reports from sites because staff do not always know if participants receive the GED after they 
leave the program. 
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(where EGOS is located) sets the age at seventeen, and Arizona (Phoenix Job Corps) at 
sixteen. 10 



VIH. Summary Assessment 

The data on reading gains and GED attainment suggest that real learning was occurring 
in the education component, a point substantiated by the impact findings on GED receipt 
discussed in Chapter 9. The participation data also suggest tnat many youths were sufficiently 
engaged to spend a considerable amount of time in the education classes. For a program 
serving school dropouts, this is an import? nt achievement 

However, 26 percent of the participants spent fifty or fewer hours in basic education 
classes. Furthermore, seme teachers were concerned about the appropriateness of the education 
for the less skilled and less motivated participants. Both facts suggest that some adaptations 
might be helpful - for example, introducing a greater variety of class activities and providing 
opportunities for group interaction. The successs of the model used at El Centro in Dallas 
suggests that alternative strategies can be effectively employed. 



American Council on Education, 1988. 



CHAPTER 7 
THE JOBSTART TRAINING COMPONENT 



The training component in JOBSTART was intended to prepare participants for 
employment in fields that promised to be growth areas in the local labor market, pay more than 
the minimum wage, and offer opportunities for advancement To ensure that the training would 
be sufficiently intense to achieve these goals, the JOBSTART guidelines specified that the 
curriculum should provide at least five hundred hours of classroom instruction and be developed 
with input from local employers, that classes be scheduled five days per week, and that class size 
be sufficiently small to allow for clo^e supervision of trainees. As in the education component, 
the use of competency-based curricula was recommended to allow students to progress at their 
own pace. Program guidelines further recommended that the sites provide a training 
environment that would create an "atmosphere of achievement" and enhance the participants' 
se.T-confidence. 1 JOBSTART operators followed these recommendations, for the most part, and 
provided substantive training for quality jobs. However, actual participation in the training 
component was less than anticipated, in large part because of low participation rates at 
sequential sites. 

The chapter begins by exploring why the participation rate in training was so much lower 
at the sequential sites, and the special implementation challenges facing sequential sites that 
brokered training through other providers. It then describes the range of training options 
available to JOBSTART participants, the way they selected a training course, and the 
occupational training areas in which they enrolled. The ^lapter closes with a description of the 
characteristics of JOBSTART naming at concurrent and sequential sites, and the experience of 
program staff and part^ v; nants. 

I. Participation in Training at Sequential Sites 

As noted in Chapter 4, participation rates in the JOBSTART training component reached 
75 percent overall and varied significantly by the way the program was structured. At the 
concurrent sites, 95 percent of ihe participants were active in training; at only two sit< s did the 
participation rate fall below 9'3 percent. 2 In contrast, 54 percent of participants entered training 



*See MDRC, 1985. 

2 See Table 4.7. At CET/San Jose, where 89 percent of the JOBSTART participants 
entered training, slot limitations resulted in delays before participants could enter the training 
they wanted; at EGOS, where the participation rate was 82 percent, participants could attend 
education classes for several weeks before adding training classes to their schedule. In both 

(continued...) 
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at the sequential/in-house sites, and only 26 percent moved into training at the sequen- 
tial/brokered sites. 

Chapter 4 has shown that these differences did not result solely from differences in the 
demographic characteristics of the participants enrolled in different types of programs. Nor were 
the demographic characteristics of participants who entered training at sequential sites very 
different from those who did not Instead, the attrition of the sample prior to training at the 
sequential sites should be attributed to such factors as the length cf time spent in education 
prior to the start of training, participant preferences for GED attainment or jobs over training, 
and the inability of participants to meet entry requirements for training courses. 

The low participation rate in training at the 6ve sequential siies can be explained in part 
by natural attrition in a lengthy program. Table 7.1 shows that participants who entered training 
at these sites did not begin their training courses, on average, until five months after they 
enrolled in JOBSTART and that about 25 percent did not start until the seventh month or 
later. By that time many other participants had already left the program for the variety of 
reasons described in Chapter 5. The delay appears to reflex ^ time required to raise skJs 
rather than lags between the end of education and start of tr* g. The average lag-time across 
all sequential sites was about a month or less; 37 percent of the participants in training started 
their training course while they were still active in education classes; and 91 percent had started 
by the end of the first month after they stopped attending education classes. 3 

Attrition from JOBSTART prior to skills training also reflected the personal priorities 
of participants. Focus group dV^ussions and other conversations with participants and staff 
indicated that some participants were attracted to JOBSTART because they wanted to earn their 
GED and not because they wanted skills training. Indeed, 9 percent of the survey respondents 
from the brokered sites, compared to only 2 percent at the other sites, indicated that they had 
enrolled in JOBSTART without realizing that they were to learn occupational skills. Such 
students were likely to postpone training until they had passed the GED exam or to leave the 
program before starting training. At BSA in New York City, for example, an attempt to move 
participants into skills training after they had completed two hundred hours of education but 
before they had passed their GED exam was strongly resisted by participants; some elected to 
stay longer although they became ineligible for needs-based payments. In addition, the fact that 
staff at one of the sequential/brokered sites encourrged participants to think about attending 
college may have further distracted JOBSTART participants from the training goal. 

Finally, some participants did not enter training because they were unable to meet the 
entry requirements of the course they wanted. Before being accepted into a training course, 



z (...continued) 

cases participants w^o left JOBSTART soon after entering would not have participated in 
training. 

responses of participants to the twelve-month survey also suggest that lag times 
between education and training were not a problem. Asked to name three things that they did 
not like about JOBSTART, only 2 percent of the respondents at sequential sites mentioned that 
they had to wait too long for training. 
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Table 7.1 



Participation Patterns 
for Participants in Training at Sequential Sites, 
by Site 





Sequent i a I / 1 n* House 


Sequential/Brokered 








El Centro 


Los Angel m 


Al I en town 


BSA (New 


CREC 




Measure 


(Dal Las) 

\ u a t las/ 


Jfth f*rtf*nQ 

vwU WU 1 D9 


(Buffalo) 


York Citv) 


(Hartford) 


Total 


Percent who entered 














training during months 














1-3 


30.4 


16.4 


19.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.5 


4-6 


60.9 


65.7 


28.6 


71.4 


22.2 


57.3 


7-9 


8.7 


16.4 


42.9 


7.1 


44.4 


18.5 


10-12 


0.0 


1.5 


9.5 


21.4 


33.3 


5.7 


Average time between 














random assignment and 














start of training 














(months) 


4.22 


M6 


6.19 


6.71 


8.11 


5.33 


Percent who entered 














training 














Before education ended 


13.0 


49.3 


57.1 


14.3 


55.6 


36.9 


In month education 














ended 


2.2 


17.9 


28.6 


35.7 


11.1 


15.9 


One month after 














education ended 


82.6 


25.4 


9.5 


?1.4 


0.0 


38.2 


Two months after 














education ended 


2.2 


6.0 


0.0 


7.1 


22.2 


5.1 


Three months after 














education ended 


0.0 


1.5 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


Four months or more 














after education ended 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


21.4 


11.1 


2.5 


Average time between 














end of education and 














start of training 














(months) 


0.87 


0.42 


1.14 


1.21 


0.89 


0.75 


Number of participants 














in training 


46 


67 


21 


14 


9 


157 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and September 1987 
who were active for at least one hour in a JOBSTART training component within twelve months of random assignment. 
All estimates are for a twelve-month period following random assignment. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not ex < mined. 
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JOBSTART youths had to demonstrate the requisite educational level and be interviewed by 
training instructors or other staff. When training was brokered through another organization, 
they might also be required to take an entrance exam. Two types of criteria were commonly 
applied: minimum skills levels in reading and/or math, and evidence of maturity and motivation. 
A participant's attendance record in the education component was frequently used to judge the 
latter. ITie brokered sites reported that local training providers tended to set a floor of a ninth 
grade reading level for entry into skill/, training, and many required applicants to hav/ a GED. 
Such criteria are typical of many JTPA training programs. In contrast, educational prerequisites 
for many courses at thi. two sequential/in-house sites wsre considerably lower, specifying, for 
example, a sixth or seventh grade reading level and/or passage of some but not all sections of 
toe GEr TOm. 

In a fc*v instances a JOBSTART participant failed to meet the standard and was denied 
admission but, in general, staff were quite reluctant to refer students who they felt would not 
meet the entrance criteria. For example, staff said that they would be hesitant to refer students 
with poor attendance records - attending only three days per week - and might require such 
students to demonstrate improved attendant for a month before being referred to skills 
training. (When El Centra in Dallas did this for two students, they dropped out of the program.) 
Thus, screening by the JOBSTART staff - generally, the counselor/cr dinator in consultation 
with the education instructor - was an important step in the transition process at the sequential 
sites. 

Compared to sequential sites that provided trainir i-house, brokered sites found it more 
difficult to move participants into training. Sequential/in- ,ouse sites were more likely to move 
students into training when they had upgraded their skills to the sixth or seventh grade level 
rather than waiting for them to reach the n ; nth grade kvel or pass the GED exam. As a result, 
as shown in Table 7.1, the average period between random assignment and entry into skills 
training for participants at the in-house sites was shorter than at the brokered sites - between 
four and five months compared to between six and eight months - making it more likely that 
participants would leave brokered programs prior to training. 

Sequential/in-house sites had an easier time creating a unified JOBSTART program. 
Because tracing was offered at the same location as the education classes, staff could focus 
participants on the training goal and better prepare them for the different character of the 
training classes. While the brokered sites kept participants informed of training options available 
from local providers, arranged tours of local training institutions, and set up interviews for 
participants, El Centro in Dallas had participants in the JOBSTART education component sit 
in on training classes offered on-site for sewral hours per week as they neared the transition 
point, developed a special workshop of several weeks 9 duration to help prepare them for the 
demands of the training, and continued to work on the trainees' baiic skills once they were in 
vocational training. 

The brokered sites had no control over the offerings or entry requirements at local 
training providers. They could refer their participants but could not guarantee their acceptance. 
Lack of experience also hurt them: although the demonstration sites had traditionally referred 
some participants to training providers, they had not done so on the scale required in 
JOBSTART, nor had entry into skills training been an explicit goal of their program prior to 
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the demonstration. Finally, JTPA practice and policy also worked against the brokered sites. 
JTPA contracts that rewarded sites for placements but not for transferring participants from 
education into training made it difficult for the sequential/brokered sites to me^t their 
performance standards. As noted in Chapter 2, two of the three brokered sites stopped using 
JTPA funding for JOBSTART because of such difficulties. 



II. Selection of Training 

A. Range of Options Available 

Cumulatively, there were many training options, but sites differed greatly: at the small 
CBOs, there might be only four or Gve offerings, while at the two adult vocational schools 
there were more than twenty. The Job Corps sites and larger CBO also had a fairly broad 
range of training. In general, the more people served, the more wide-ranging the offerings. 

Not all offerings were available to JOBSTART participants, however, since the guidelines 
advised against enrolling them in training that would take fewer than Gve hundred hours or 
more than a year to complete. Skills levels also affected options. All courses at the Job Corps 
and selected courses at some other sites specified a minimum reading level as a prerequisite. 
At other sites counselors steered those with low academic skills away from training areas 
considered too advanced or theoretical. Most of the sites reserved openings for JOBSTART 
participants, but slot limitations in popular training courses at CET/San Jose and the Job Corps 
sites meant that some participants did not get their first choice or were delayed in starting. 

Theoretically, sequential/brokered sites could offer a broad array of training by drawing 
on many local providers. In practice, participants at these sites were enrolled at only a handful 
of providers. Training options at these sites were further limited by the need to meet stiff entry 
requirements, as noted x) v e. 

B. Selecting a Training Cours e 

Selection of a training specialization was quite different at concurrent and sequential siles. 
At concurrent sites participants typically selected their training courses the day they enrolled in 
JOBSTART, without much information or guidance. About one-half the sites allowed 
participants to observe classes first, but only the Job Corps sites and CET/San Jose provided a 
systematic overview of their training options. JOBSTART staff at the concurrent sites typically 
did no vocational assessment of participants, other than interviewing them about their interests 
and prior experience. There were several reasons: lack of time and resources, the counselors' 
sense that tests would not really show the areas in which students might be successful, and the 
desire not to overtest people who wanted a second chance. 

At all the sequential sites except CREC i r Hartford, participants learned something about 
different occupations, through life skills training, before they had to choose a training course. 
At Allentown in Buffalo, they also went through a one- to two-week vocational assessment. 
Still, o.udr , in the focus group at the Los Angeles Job Corps said that they did not get 
enough in jrmation about job requirements, pay scales, and career ladders. They felt that only 
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an in-depth discussion with the skills instructors would have conveyed enough information for 
an informed choice. 

G Transferring Between Training Courses 

Although sites allowed JOBSTART participants to transfer from one training area to 
another, Table 7.2 shows that few did. Rates for males and females were about the same. 
However, at three sites (Connelley in Pittsburgh, the Atlanta Job Corps, and the Los Angeles 
Jib Corps), between 24 percent and 37 percent of the participants switched occupational areas. 
At the Job Corps sites this probably reflected the fact that slot limitations made it difficult for 
participants to be assigned to their first training preference early in the program. At Connelley 
staff encouraged students to switch rather than drop out of JOBSTART if they were dissatisfied 
or having difficulty with the training. Overall, JOBSTART participants appear to have been 
satisfied: only 5 percent of the survey respondents said that they had not liked the type of 
training or education, and only 2 percent said that they left JOBSTART because they did not 
like th<* training program. (See Tables 52 and S.3.) 

HI. Trainin; Areas in Which JOBSTART Participants En-olled 

As shown in Table 7.3, JOBSTART participants were enrolltu in training for c broad 
range of occupations including clerical, sales, and service occupations; machine trades 
occupations; benchwork occupations, such as making and repairing textile goods and plastics; and 
structural work occupations such as construction or welding. 4 By far the largest proportion (45 
percent) were enrolled in clerical courses. Enrollment was fairly evenly distributed across the 
other occupational categories, although it was much lower in the benchwork trades. 

As might be expected, female and male participants had different patterns. The women 
were clustered in traditionally "female" occupations: 73 percent were in clerical training, and 
18 percent were in training for a variety of service occupations, such as home health aide and 
childcare aide. Fewer than 10 percent of the female participants in training were enrolled in 
nontraditional areas. Sites did not make - and had not been asked to make - special efforts 
in this regard. The largest proportions of males were enrolled in machine trades and structural 
work occupations. About 25 percent of tht male sample was enrolled in training for clerical 
and service jobs. 

Based on categories used by the U.S. General Accounting Office in a recent analysis of 
JTPA adult training, MDRC categorized the training provided to JOBSTART participants in 
terms of whether it was designed to prepare trainees for jobs utilizing "low," "moderate/ or 



4 If participants were enrolled in more than one training category, they are counteu as 
enrolled in the one they attended for more hours. This categorization of approximately 125 
occupational skills training courses available to participants was derived from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 19777 
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Table 7.2 

Rate of Participation in Multiple Training Categories, 
by Site and Program structure 



Site and Program Structure 


Percent Who 
Participated in 
Two or More 
Training Categories 


Number of 
Participants 
in Training 


Concurrent 






Atlanta Job Corps 


28.6% 


28 


CET/San Jose 


10.9 


55 


Chicago Cannons 


2.4 


42 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


23.9 


109 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


7.5 


53 


EGOS (Denver) 


3.2 


93 


Phoenix Job Corps 


4.7 


64 


SER/Corpus Christi 


2.7 


146 


Total 


9.3 


590 


Sequential /in-house 






El Centro (Dallas) 


8.7 


46 


Los Angel eb Job Corps 


37.3 


67 


Total 


25.7 


113 


Sequential/brokered 






Allentown (Buffalo) 


4.8 


21 


BSA (New York City) 


7.1 




CREC (Hartford) 


11.1 


9 


Total 


6.8 


44 


All sites 


11.6 


747 



SOURCE: KORC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES. This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in a 
JOBSTART training component within twelve months of random assignment. All 
estimates are for a twelve->wnth period following random assignment. 



Table 7.3 



Percentage Distribution of Training Categories 
for Participants in Training, by Sex 



Training Category* 


Males 


Females 


Total 










sivnoyrapny , typing, Tiling, 








*»■ *J rcifllCQ wtupauorib 


j .U* 




29.2% 


Computing a. id account -recording 


7.0 


20.3 


13.9 


Production and stock :terks, 








ww 1 Clll CVJ UCtL .1 V i on» 


n t 
0 . 5 


U.U 


U. 1 


« nTorma v i on a no message aisiriDuiion 


1 L 


U.U 


U.7 


m see i isncuus clerical 


U.U 


n c 
U. J 


U.3 


daies ana corn* » *uie cojifnoo ■ % i cs 


0 .0 


1 .U 


0.9 




4 t L. 


7-7 « 
O.l 


/ c 1 
45 . 1 


Service occupations 








Food and beverage preparation and services 


3*1 


4.6 


3.9 


Hie;**! t an*fuic n^rcAnal cipuiVac 


J.O 


11 c 

11.3 


* T 

O.J 


ouiiuir.y ana reiateu services 


0.«» 


c . 1 


J . 1 


Ta» b 1 

1 013 1 


1c » 0 


18.2 


15 .3 


nfltninc traocr> ovwujjo Lions 








M^tal fnachinina 


Q n 
J . u 


n ft 

U .0 


3 ft 
c .0 


Mechanics and machinery repair 


22.4 


1.3 


11.4 


Printing 


0.6 


1.3 


0.9 


Wood machining 


n a 

u . o 


n s 

U.J 


n s 

U.J 


Total 


CO .0 


7 ft 


1 j . r 


Bench work occ una t ions 








Asstfflblv arvi reoai r of *l*rtrir«l miinivnt 


11 5 

1 1 * J 


1 7 

1 . J 


0 . t 


PaintinQ d^C ore tina «rvH rmimtm-ri Arrimfinnc 

raiiiv illy, UCWUI »V ■ ' ' jp / 01 HJ I Clfl ICU UbwUpO k 1 Of 13 


n ft 
u • o 


n 7. 

U.J 


n s 

U.J 


rioncai lun ana repair ot plastics, syntneiics, 








rubber, and related products 


2.2 


0.3 


.2 


Fabrication and repair of textile, leather, 








ono reiatca proouevs 


4 7 


U.J 


u.y 


Total 


lit 9 
10. £ 


C . 1 


B.c 


Structural work occupations 








Metal fabricating 


9.8 


0.5 


5.0 


Welders, cutters, and related occupations 


0.8 


0.0 


0.4 


Electrical assembling, installing, and repairing 


5.9 


0.5 


3.1 


Painting, plastering, waterproofing, 








cementing, and related occupations 


1.7 


0.0 


0.8 


Construction 


S.4 


1.3 


4.7 


Total 


26.6 


2.3 


13.9 


Miscellaneous occupations 








Transportation 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


Graphic art work 


2.0 


0.3 


1.1 


Total 


2.0 


0.5 


1.2 


All training categories 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number of participants in training 


357 


390 


747 



(continued) 
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Table 7.3 (continued) 



SOURCE: HDRC calculations from the J06START Monthly 'anticipation Reports. This 
categorization was derived from the U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles . 1977. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in a 1G8START training 
component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve- 
month period following ra r dom assignment. 

Distributions may not acid to 100.0 percent bscr,«.*se of rounding. 

Individual categories may not add to the category totals because of 

round i ng . 

Tests of statistical significance were not exam. .ed. 

'individuals participating in more th&n one training category are 
included in the category in which they attended the mjst hours. 
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"higher" skills levels. 5 Less than a quarter of participants were in training for jobs requiring low 
or low-to-moderate skills; over half wers in training for jobs requiring moderate skills; and a 
quarter were in training for jobs requiring higher skills levels, as shown in Table 7.4. These 
rates are roughly comparable to the training adults receive in JTPA: the General Accounting 
Office report shows that about one-fourth of adult JTPA enroUees are trained for low-skill 
occupations, about one-half for moderate-skill occupations, and about one-fourth r - higher- 
skill occupations. This suggests that siies were meeting the objective of training the JOBSTART 
youths for quality jobs. 

One presumed advantage of brokering training is that participants will have a wider range 
of training options. In JOBSTART, however, the range of fields in which participants enrolled 
v/~s less extensive at the sequential/brokered sites than at the concurrent sites or the 
sequential/in-house sites. Table 7.5 shows that JOBSTART youths at the three brokered sites 
were enrolled in eight training areas compared to tweuty-two at the eight concurrent sites and 
fifteen at the two sequential/in-house sites. (The small sample size at the brokered sites may 
explain some of this difference.) Brokering skills training could nevertheless increase the range 
of training available at individual sites. 

Another presumed advantage of sequential programing for the JOBSTART target 
population is that participants will be more likely to enter training for higher-skill occupations 
if they can first improve their basic skills. Once again, the JOBSTART experience suggests 
otherwise. As shown in Table 7.4 the proportion of JOBSTART participant in training for jobs 
requiring moderate and higher skills was roughly comparable, but slightly higher at the 
concurrent sites. As noted, however, some concurrent sites did try to steer poorer readers into 
traiaing req^'ring lower skills. It is also not known whether the less skilled readers actually 
learned as much as the more skilled readers in the concurrent courses. 



IV. Intensifr ^ JOBSTART Training 

The intensity of the training available in JOBSTART -- measured in terms of the number 
of weeks of training and the hours scheduled per day - varied across sites and across training 
areas but exceeded the minimum criterion. As discussed in Chapter 2, some sites scheduled 
1,000 or mor training hours per course, while others estimated that participants should 
complete the p^cribed curriculum in approximately 600 to 800 hours, although they could stay 
longer. / 

Many did participate to the full extent, however. Table 7.6 shows that 17 percent 
received a considerable amount of training (more than 500 hours) in the year after random 
assignment, but 55 percent received 200 or fewer hours, including the 25 percent who never 
entered training. Average participation hours were lowest and the proportion of participants 
with high average hours was smallest at the sequential/brokered sites. This reflects the low 
participation rate at the brokered sites and the greater length of time before participants entered 




5 United States General Accounting Office, 1988. A total c r percent of the JOBSTART 
trainees were enrolled in occupational skills categories that could not be fit into the GAO 
classification. 
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Table 7.4 



Percentage Distribution of Skills Levels 
* Jobs for Which Participants Were Trained, 
by Program Structure 



Skills Level 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


AIL 

Sequential 


All 

Sites 


Low 


5.9% 


6.2X 


4.5X 


5.7% 


5.9^ 


Low- *rate 


8.5 


23.9 


13.6 


21.0 


11.1 


Moderate 


54-7 


44.2 


61.4 


49.0 


53.5 


High 


26.3 


19.5 


4.5 


15.3 


25.6 


Indeterminate* 


2.5 


6.2 


15.9 


8.9 


3.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1C0.0 


Number of participants 
in training 


590 


113 


44 


157 


747 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. Skills 
levels were calculated using categories developed by the General Accounting Office, 1988. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in a JOBSTART training 
component within twelve months of random assignment. All estimates bre for a twelve-month 
period following random assignment. 

Distributions may not add to Kv.O percent because of rounding. 

a Some participants were enrolled in training courses that did not correspond 
to the General Accounting Office categories. 
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Table 7.5 



Percentage Distribution of Training Categories 
for Participants in Traim'1.3, by Program Structure 



Training Category* 


C/w* i ippArtt 
Us* JwUl 1 Ci 1 L 


Sequential/ 
i n fiQuse 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Clerical and caLec occupation*; 

VIM 9IVC9 wWkWWOl 1 VII3 




















and related occupations 


30.8% 


13.3% 


47.72 


29.25 


Computing and account -recording 


12.4 


22.1 


13.6 


13.9 












inrf relfit«*S A/riinatinnc 


n p 

U. fc 


n n 
U.U 


U.U 


C.I 


Information a*v4 Mccua* HictriNitirin 


n ft 

U .0 


n n 
U.U 


U.U 


U.7 


M i <;ce 1 1 Ar^rvhc rlerirnl 

n i jwe > % mt nvMg v i ci it. ok 


n p 


n o 
u.y 


U.U 


0.3 


Sale* And ^fYtcimahle cotmoHi f i e<; 


1 • u 


n i 

U.J 


C.J 


u.y 


Total 


45.4 


36.3 


63.6 


45.1 


Service occupations 










Food and beveraae oreoaration and services 




1 ft 


n n 

U.U 


j .y 


Miscellaneous Df rsona L services 


? 0 


pp 1 

CC • 1 


1 1 .«» 


J.J 


Building and related services 


4 0 


A 7 


H.J 


C « 
J . 1 


Total 




JU. 1 


IC 0 

i j *y 


1 J . J 


Machine trades occupations 










Metal machining 


3.6 


0.0 


O.C 


2.8 


Mechanics and machinery repair 


13,6 


4.4 


0 0 


11.4 


Printing 


0.6 


1 ft 


n n 

U.U 


n o 
u.y 


b'ood Machining 


0.7 




n n 

U.U 


U.j 


Total 


18.6 


6.2 


0.0 


15 7 
i j . t 


Bench work occupations 










Assembly and rsoai. of electrical eauioment 


A 8 


C 7 

J.J 


n n 

U.U 


A P 
O.C 


Paintino. decorating, and related occu&ation<; 


0.5 


0 0 

U • T 


n n 

U.U 


U.j 


Fabrication and repair of plastics, synthetics, 










rubber, and related products 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


Fabrication and reoair of textile Leather 










and related products 


0.0 


U.U 


IS 0 

1 J .7 


n o 
u.y 


Total 


ft ft 


A P 
O.c 


1G O 

i j . y 


ft 0 

o.o 


Structural work occupations 










Metal fabricating 


6.3 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


Welders, cutters, and related occupation: 


0.2 


0.9 


2.3 


0.4 


Electrical assembling, installing, and repairing 


2.0 


8.8 


2.3 


3.1 


Painting, plastering, waterproofing, 










cementing, and related occupations 


1.0 


O.C 


0.0 


0.8 


Construction 


4.2 


8.8 


0.0 


4.7 


Total 


13.7 


18.6 


4.5 


13.9 


miscellaneous occupations 










Transportation 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0. 1 


Graphic art work 


1.0 


1.8 


0.0 


1.1 


Total 


1.0 


2.7 


0.0 


1.2 


All training categories 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number of p^icipants in training 


590 


113 


44 


747 



(continued) 
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Table 7.5 (continued) 



SOURCE: HORC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. This 
categorization was derived from the U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 



NOTES: This ta^le includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 ar 
September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in a JOBST/fcT training component witKn tweive 
months of random assignment. All estimates are for a twel*e-month period following random 
assignment. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Individual categories nay not add to the category totals because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not *«i-ained. 

•individuals participating in more than one training category are included in the category . . 
which they attended the most hours. 
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Table 7.6 



Participation in Training, 
by Program Structure 



Measure 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Total 


Percent participating 










in training 


95.0 


54.3 


25.9 


.4.8*** 


Percentage distribution 










nf hoiirc in trAinino 

Ul nUUD II* V 1 CM 1 1 1 i ry 










None 


5.0 


45.7 


74.1 


25.2*** 


1 to 200 


39.9 


15.4 


11.2 


29.9*** 


201 to 500 


36.2 


17.8 


9.4 


27.8*** 


501 or more 


18.8 


21.2 


5.3 


17.0*** 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Average hours in 










trainitrg 


289.6 


221.6 


68.4 


237.8 


Number of participants 


621 


208 


170 


999 



SOURCE: HORC calculations from the JOG START Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This taole includes all data for youths randon.ly assigned between 
August 1985 and September 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least 
one J08START education, training, or other component within twelve months of 
random assignment. All estimates are for a twelve-month period following random 
assignment and apply to the entire participant sample including those with zero 
hours in training. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent becau- of rounding. 

An F-test or chi-square test Ww* applied to differences among 
program structures. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 
oercent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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aining. Average training hours for participants who actually entered training at the brokered 
^s were closer to those achieved at the other types of programs, however (264 hours 
compared to 305 at concurrent sites and 408 at sequential/in-house sites). Tne high number of 
hours at the sequential/in-house sites was primarily due to the Los Angeles Job Corps, which, 
as explained in Chapter 4, was not 3 typical site. 



V. Charactei^rics of Training at Concurrent Sites 
A. Tr aining Curricula and Instructional Methods 

To ensure that their training offerings met employer specifications, all but one of the 
demonstration sites used advisory boards of employer representatives to develop and review the 
training curricula. In addition, teachers got informal feedback from employers who had hired 
their graduates, contacts in the field, and former students who had been placed with local 
employers. Many teachers were hired from industry and were familiar with employer needs. 
Most sites reported that they revised their curricula annually (less frequently at some of the 
sciiool-based sites) in response to employer suggestions or their own research. During the 
course of the demonstratioi , a number of sites also revised their training offerings in response 
to changing demand in the local job ma;ket, phasing out courses where employer demand 
dropped below a critical level, and developing new ones in emerging growth areas. 

The training oirricula used at the JOBSTART sites involved a mixture of theory and 
hands-on work. Typically, the theory was taught lecture style to the class as a group, and 
trainees worked on their own or in :mall teams during the hands-on sessions. At a few sites 
training instructors tended to do most of the theoretical work in the first weeks of the course; 
at other sites it was customary to do an hour or two of theory a day with the rest of the time 
spent doing hands-on work. Class size was generally in the range of twenty to thirty - small 
enough to ensure that trainees could receive individual attention and have access to equipment 
and tools. 6 

Although all sites measured compef ncy attainments, some used textbooks and lectures 
raiher than self-paced workbooks or instructional guides. A number of sites (schools especially) 
used letter grades to evaluate student progress in lieu of or in addition to recording competency 
attainment. 

The JOBSTART sites incorporated work on English language skills and basic math into 
the training curriculum in a number of occupational areas. For example, classes in Business 
English and Business Math - covering spelling, grammar, punctuation, and basic math functions 
- wer j a key element in the training curricula for clerical skills and business occupations at all 
the sites. At CET/San Jose and the East Los Angeles Skills Center these modules accounted 
for an estimated one-sixth or one-seventh of the total training hours in the curricula; at Chicago 



6 Chicago Commons had the largest classes - sometimes forty-five t fifty students - and 
assigned two teachers per class. 
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Commons, EGOS in Denver, and Connelley in Pittsb gh, they absorbed about one-fourth of 
the scheduled training hours. 7 

Consid'" able time was devoted to review and practice of basic arithmetic in the curricula 
of many training courses in the machine trades and benchwork occupations. CET/San Jose and 
Chicago Commons, in particular, had developed courses that incorporated a substantial amount 
of time for review and drill in basic math skills, utilizing workbook exercises as part of the 
classroom activity in the early weeks of training. At CET/San Jose, students spent the Orst few 
weeks of the course in "feeder" classes doing practical review before moving on to more 
intensive hands-on work using machinery. The training curricula in other vocational aivas, such 
as food service, custodial training, and auto body repair, did not require students to do additional 
work on basic skills. As discussed in Chapter 6, these parts of the training curriculum were 
typically implemented without input from the basic education teachers at the sites. 

B, Teacher Attitudes 

At all but a few sites JOBSTART participants were enrolled in classes with adult 
learners; except at SER/Corpus Christi, there were no separate skills training classes just for 
JOBSTART participants. Most of the teachers and counselors interviewed by MDRC noted 
that, especially compared to the adults they were used to teaching, JOBSTART students 
required a great deal of personal attention and one-on-one instruction. They also needed a lot 
of structure and clearly laid-out schedules and expectations. Teachers tended to respond to 
these needs in either of two ways; the differences reflected different philosophies about the 
purpose and goals of skills instruction in a program like JOBSTART. 

Many skills teachers who were accustomeu to working primarily with adults found it 
difficult, at least initially, to work with the young dropouts. In interviews with MDRC staff 
many expressed discomfort and frustration about dealing with what they saw as the youths' 
immaturity ar;C ack of motivation, attitudes that they believed would be more detrimental than 
skills deficiencies to the. youths* ultimate success. These teachers believed that training should 
be conducted in a businesslike atmosphere in order to prepare the students for the work world 
and to test their job readiness. They tended to limit their role to teaching technical skills and 
did not particularly worry about unmotivated students. They were reluctant to get involved in 
the young people's lives and felt that the JOBSTaRT student* should not be treated any 
differently from adult students at the site. One teacher's comment was typical: "In the work 
world, that won't happen. They have to learn to deal with their problems." 

lr< contrast, teachers at sites that had more experience working with disadvantaged youths 
viewed the training process as a period during which students should be helped to learn and 
gradually achieve the goal of becoming job ready; they did not expect the youths to exhibit fully 
mature behavior at the outset of training. These sites emphasized creation of a supportive 
learning environment and expected teachers to counsel as well as to instruct. 



7 As previously noted, hours spent by JOBSTART participants in Business English and 
Business Math classes were counted as training hours in this study. 
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C. Competency Attainment 



As already noted, teachers and counselors reported that many JOBSTART participants 
required more time or assistance than the average enrollee (adults for the most part) to attain 
required competencies. Staff attributed this to a combination of :he youths' skills deficiencies, 
age, attendance problems, and the extra pressure they were under at concurrent sites to 
complete education instruction simultaneously with skills training. But many JOBSTART 
participants did very well in their classes, nonetheless. 

As noted in Chapter 2, a major concern about placing the JOBSTART population in 
programs offering basic education and skills training concurrently is that participants with very 
low reading levels may be unable to read the required materials and have difficulty communicat- 
ing what they have learned in written tests. Evidence from JOBSTART suggests that this was 
probably the case for some participants. For example, some of the textbooks in the JOBSTART 
training courses were written for students in community colleges and were probably too 
advanced for trainees reading below the eighth grade level, and some teachers required written 
assignments (such as outlining the chapters in the text; that would have been beyond the 
capability of many students. Other sites made strong efforts to use training materials and 
instructional techniques geared to individual* with lower-level skills. For example, they 
minimized the use of written materials, proviced frequent oral review, allowed trainees to 
proceed at their own pace, and provided lots of opportunity for students to ask questions and 
get individual assistance. 

Many sites, including the Job Cfcrps Centers, also recognized intermediate competency 
levels that fell short of the maximum standard. For example, trainees in clerical courses who 
failed to reach the qualifications for secretary or word processor could be certified as 
clerk-typists. Other sites gave certificates of completion to individuals who attained the required 
competency levels and certificates of achievement to those who were still enrolled at i be end 
of the year but had not mastered all the competencies. (Of 28 active enrollees at the end of 
the first year of the demonstration at Connelley in Pittsburgh, for example, 15 got certificates 
of achievement and 13 got certificates of completion.) 

D. Student A& sments of JOBSTART Training 

On the whofo, both survey respondents and participants in the four focus group 
discussions indicated that they were confident that they were bein? taught useful information 
that would benefit them on the job and that the time spent in TOBSTART would be helpful 
in getting a job, as discussed in Chapter 5. The opportunity lor hands-on training and the 
quality of the teaching staff were valued. Youths interviewed in the focus groups repeatedly 
praised the hands-on nature of V z training and were pleased that, as one put it, "it's not book 
learning." Eight percent of the survey respondents mentioned the opportunities for hands-on 
learning as one of the things they liked about JOBSTART. 

The positive response of the survey respondents to the JOBSTART teachers has already 
been discussed in Chapter 5. Focus group discussions revealed the important role that teachers 
played as mentors. As one student explained: 
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He [the skills instructor] really motivates me. He'll put some education into your 
head that will stick. He's another one that teaches us things that it took him ten 
years to learn, and he'll teach us, give it to us so we won't have to struggle the 
hard way that he did struggle. And I realiy listen to him now. I look up to him 
a lot now. 

In contrast, where students felt that the JOBSTART training instructors were more like 
their teachers in high school, they were less enthusiastic. For example, the focus group 
participants at Connelley were more critical of the program than those at the other three sites 
because they felt that their teachers were not willing to give them extra time and assistance; 
they were inclined to think that they were teaching themselves. They acknowledged that they 
were learning things and improving their skills but were skeptical about getting jobs after 
completing the program. 

Participants appeared to have mixed reactions to being concurrently enrolled in education 
and training classes. When asked to name things that they liked about JOBST,\RT, 9 percent 
of the respondents at concurrent sites mentioned having the two components linked, but other 
evidence suggests that some participants founa the combination too intense, especially at sites 
where JOBSTART youths were mainstreamed with adult learners and the curriculum had been 
developed for adults. Participants who took part in the focus group discussion at Connelley, for 
example, indicated that at times the pressure to pass the GED exam and master occupational 
skills competencies in a single school year was almost overwhelming. Staff made similar 
observations at Chicago Commons and EGOS in Denver. In response, these sites began to urge 
JOBSTART youths to focus on one outcome instead of both. Thus, EGOS and Connelley 
began to place primary importance on GED attainment, while Chicago Commons concentrated 
on skills training. 

VI. Characteristics of Training at Brokered Sites 

At the sequential/brokered sites, training for JOBSTART participants was provided 
through a variety of organizations and was typical of the kind of training offered in the local 
JTPA system. The providers included community colleges and for-profit proprietary schools as 
well as CBOs. In keeping with the JOBSTART guidelines, participants were limited to training 
options that provided at least five hundred hours of classroom instruction. 

The training sites tended to be larger, less personal institutions than the JOBSTART 
operator. Staff at the three brokered sites nt "d that the JOBSTART participants frequently 
experienced adjustment problems when they started training because the training providers were 
stricter about attendance, assigned homework, and generally offered a less supportive 
environment. At the focus group at BSA in New York City, women who had already 
transferred into training felt that tiieir skills training classes were too much like high school and 
lacked the r family" atmosphere at BSA. 

Monitoring participants' progress and maintaining their attachment to JOBSTART once 
they entered training was difficult for staff at the brokered sites. While enrolled at other 
training agencies, participants had little direct contact with JOBSTART staff. Allentown in 
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Buffalo bad several advantages over the other brokered sites in trying to maintain systematic 
contact. First, participants in training were still considered Allentown enrollees until they were 
terminated from the training program. Second, Allentown continued to issue the biweekly 
ueeds-based payments to the trainees. To ensure that she would see the trainees on a regular 
basis, the JOBSTART coordinator required them to pick up >heir checks in person and tried 
to schedule individual or group meetings on those days. Third, because Allentown contracted 
directly with the training schools, :t was able to establish : systematic monitoring system. The 
training schools were required to supply written progress reports, including attendance reu)rds, 
every two weeks. At the other brokered sites the JOBSTART staff did telephone monitoring 
on an irregular basis and made occasional visits to the training facilities. When asked whether 
the JOBSTART staff had been in touch while they were in skills training, about two-thirds of 
the survey respondents said that they had, with the majority reporting that they had been 
contacted "several times" as opposed to once a month or less. 
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CHAPTER 8 



MAKING THE CONNECTION TO WORK 



Helping youths make the connection from training to work is particularly important in 
a program like JOBSTART, which targets a population that lacks work experience, access to 
employers, and knowledge of how to find a job. This chapter describes the types of 
placement assistance provided by the demonstration sites and participants* . laracterization of 
that assistance. The data suggest that job placement activities were a comparatively weak 
aspect of the program at many sites. The chapter also discusses the employment patterns of 
participants who worked at paid jobs while they were in JOBSTART and the characteristics 
of the first jobs participants held after leaving the program. 

I. Job Placement Strategies 

Job placement strategies used by the sites included employability development or 
pre-employment training as well as direct placement efforts such as job development, referrals 
to employers, and supervised job search. 

A. Employability Development 

To improve the employment prospects of the youths, all but one site instructed 
participants on work disciplines and job search techniques. 1 Each site developed its own 
curriculum, but all -.vere designed for two purposes: frst, to prepare the youths for work by 
discussing employer expectations, behavior on the job, and getting along with co-workers; 
second, to teach them how to look for a job, write a resume, and fill out a job application. 
The amount of time devoted to this employability development training and the point at which 
it occurred in the JOBSTART schedule varied considerably across the sites, as shown in Table 
8.1. 

B. Contact with Employers 

To expose participants to the work place and familiarize them with employer 
expectations, staff occasionally scheduled trips to local business establishments and invited local 
employers to meet with them at the demonstration site. Although staff thought that these 
activities were helpful, they were infrequently scheduled at most sites owing to time and 
resource constraints. The corporations which provided the $25,000 grant to indHdual sites 



? An employability development unit in the secretarial training course at EGOS in Denver 
was i jpped fr r participants because of lack of time; participants received informal guidance 
from counselors and other staff, however. 
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Table 8.1 

Selected Job Placement Assistance Activities, by site 



Site 


Employabi ' *ty 
Development 8 


Avai t ahi L i tv of 

Work Experience, Internships 

or Mentors 


Job Search Assistance 


Staff Responsible 
for Job Placement 


Concurrent 










Atlanta Job Corps 


Classes at start of 
program, intensive 
job search training 
at end 


Training-related work exper- 
ience positions at end of 
training for up to 5 hours 
per day, for a maximum of 
6 weeks; on-site work 
experience 


Supervised job search 
avai lable 


3 placement specialists for 
all enrol lees at the site 


CET/San Jose 


1-2 hours per week 
throughout occupational 
training 


None 


Individual assistance 
e lable; some group 
a ivities available 
for program completers 


5 placement specialists for 
al' enrol lees at the site 


Chicago Commons 


2 hours per week during 
occupational training, 

iwjr# in f i rvn t u#»#»tQ 

"Wl w III | | 1 KJ \ RCCK3 


None 


Individual assistance 
avai lable 


1 placement specialist for 
all enrol lees at the site 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


Up to 30 hours in occupa- 
tional training; 1 hour per 
week after regular class 
hours during 1986-87 school 
year 


Mentor program during 1985- 
86 school year; unpaid 
work experience positions 
of 8-12 hxirs per week for 
up to 4 'ionths, during 
1986-87 school year 


Informal assistance 
avai lable 


Primarily, JOBSTART 
counselor/coordinator; 2 
placement specialists for 
all JTi'A enrol lees also 
«vai lable 


East los Angeles 
Ski I Is Center 


2 hours per week, for 8 
weeks during occupational 
training 


None 


Irdividual assistance 
avai lable 


1 placement specialist for 
all enrollees at the site 


EPjS over) 


No formal classes, 
one workshop 


Paid work/study positions 
for a few participants 


Informal assistance 
avai lable 


2 JOBSTART counselor/ 
coordinators 


Phoc >b Corps 


Clesses at start of 

program, intensive 

job search training at end 


Training-related work ex- 
perience positions at end 
of training, 4 hours per day 
for 4-6 weeks; on-site work 
experience 


Supervised job search 
avai lable 


3 placement specialists for 
all enrol lees at the site 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 



Site 


Emptoyabi ti ty 
Development 8 


Avai labi lity of 

Work Experience, Internships 

or Mentors 




Staff Responsible 

< A . Ijsft* PI *■ P 

tor Joo Placement 


SER/Corpus Christi 


30 hours prior to occupa- 
tional training, 40 addi- 
tional hours during occupa- 
tional training in 1987 
cyc'e 


None 


Supervised job search 
available at Texas 


2 Texas Employment 
Commission placement 
specialists tor ail JTrA 
enrol lees 


Sequent i a 1/ in -house 










El Centro (Dallas) 


Part of life skills compo- 
nent; 5 day workshop on 
job search at end of 
occupational training 


Mentor program; unpaid 
two-week internships for 


available 


2 of 5 placement specialists 
assigned to J08START 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


Classes at start of 
program, intensive 
job search training at 
end 


Training-related work 
experience positions 
for 45 days at end of 
training; on-site work 
experience 


Supervised job search 
available 


4 placement specialists for 
all enrol lees at site 


Sequent i a I /brokered 










Allentown (Buffalo) 


90 hours in life skills 
component (includes 
vocational assessment) 


None 


Supervised job search 
available at Allentown 


Staff at training organiza- 
tions and 2 placement 
specialists for all JTPA 
enrol lees at Allentown 


8SA (New York City) 


Part of life ski I is 
component 


None 


Informal assistance from 
8SA staff 


Primarily staff at 
training organizations 


CREC (Hartford) 


A few hours included 
in basic education 


Internships paying S3. 37 
per hour for a few par- 
ticipants after education 


Informal assistance from 
CREC staff 


Primarily staff at training 
organizations 



(continued) 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 

SOURCE: Program records and staff interviews. 

NOTES: "Typically includes instruction in work behaviors, employer expectations, and job search t^hniques. At sequential/brokered sites 
it also includes a career exploration unit. * 

b !ndivio\jal sites used different titles for placement staff, although the functions were quite similar. 

c EGOS dropped the unit usually offered in clerical and secretarial training sources for JOBSTART participants because of time 

pressures. 
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sometimes facilitated such efforts. For example, AT&T, the corporate sponsor for the 
Phoenix Job Corps and EGOS in Denver, sponsored tours of the local facility. An AT&T 
employee joined the Phoenix Job Corps' advisory council, which promoted employer contacts 
for members. 

Two sites tried to provide participants with more personal and ongoing contact vdth 
employers by establishing a "mentor" program, matching participants with local employers or 
employees who could serve as role models and take a personal interest in the youths. The 
El Centro program was headed by an employee of a local accounting firm, who recruited 
mentors through the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and other business groups; employees of 
ARCO, the corporate sponsor for the Dallas site, were also involved. Interested individuals 
were asked to attend a three-hour orientation and to spend at least two hours a month with 
a youth. The greatest impediment was lack of employer response. By the time El Centro haa 
arranged eighteen mentorships, student demand began to exceed the supply of employers. A 
similar effort by Connelley in Pittsburgh ran into problems recruiting employers and 
supervising the youths who participated. In the second year of the demonstration, Connelley 
substituted an internship program designed to give students actual work experience before they 
left training. 

C. Work Experience During JOBSTART 

About one-half the sites arranged work experience - paid and unpaid - for some 
participants. 2 Work experience was an integral part of the Job Corps program but operated 
on a much smaller scale at other sites. Table 8.1 shows the sites that offered work experience 
and the characteristics of the program. Concurrent sites tended to arrange short-term work 
experience positions during the final weeks of training in order to give well-qualified 
participants actual job experience before sending them out to look for jobs. To qualify, 
trainees generally had to demonstrate good attendance, attainment of competencies, and 
motivation. Sequential sites tended to use internships or on-site work activities (sometimes 
on an informal basis) to fill the gap between the end of the education component and the 
start of training. 

Staff at sites without work experience thought that such a component would have been 
useful to supplement classroom training and provide income. JTPA restrictions on funding 
work experience positions we an impediment that sites found difficult to overcome, however. 

D. In-Program Employment 

Nevertheless, a substantial proportion of the youths did have paid employment and 
worked long hours while participating in JOBSTART. Comparing the employment history of 
the 666 participants who responded to the twelve-month survey with their participation data 
showed that 26 percent worked in jobs while they were active in the program. This includes 



2 The hours participants spent in work experience positions were reported as "other 
activities" by some sites and training hours by others. See Appendix A. 
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participants in both subsidized and unsubsidized work. 3 As shown in Table 8.2, employed 
participants worked an average of 17 weeks - or about half the period they were active in 
JOBSTART - and an average of 31 hours per week during the weeks they were employed. 
Of those working, 26 percent worked 20 hours or less per week while employed; 60 percent 
worked between 21 and 40 hours; and 14 percent worked more than 40 hours per week- The 
effect of this employment on the youths' attendance in the program is discussed in Chapter 



Differences in the employment rates across sites may be more easily explained by 
variations in local labor markets than by variations in program structure. The lowest 
in-program employment rate was 12 percent at El Centra in Dallas (a sequential site in a poor 
labor market). The highest rates were 50 percent at BSA in New York City and 53 percent 
at CREC in Hartford, both sequential sites in relatively strong labor markets. Except for 
CET/S..n Jose, sites that did not provide needs-based allowances had higher than average 
in-program employment rates. 

In-program employment participation patterns varied by sex. Table 8.2 shows that a 
higher proportion of males than females were employed. Both groups worked approximately 
the same number of weeks. The group of working women included women living with 
children as well as women not living with children. 

E. Job Development and Placement 

Direct placement efforts began at or near the end of the training courses. Sites relied 
heavily on instructor contacts for notifications of and referrals to training-related job openings. 
Most sites also had an in-house job placement unit that did limited job development and 
helped trainees - JOBSTART as well as others - in their job search. Two of the adult 
vocational schools (Connelley in Pittsburgh and EGOS in Denver) vested primary 
responsibility for placement in the JOBSTART counselor/coordinator, although there were 
on-site placement specialists. Other sites delegated placement responsibility to outside 
organizations. Thus, SER/Corpus Christi's contract with the SDA required it to refer 
participants who completed training to the Texas Employment Commission, the state's 
employment service, for placement assistance; two of the three sequential/brokered sites 
effectively let the training providers take on full responsibility for placement. (Staffing 
responsibility for job placement is shown in Table 8.1.) 

Staff interviews indicated that the job placement assistance available to JOBSTART 
participants at most of the demonstration sites consisted of help preparing a resume, guidance 
on interviewing techniques (at some locations, students participated in mock interviews, which 
were critiqued by the staff or a class), referrals to specific jobs, and guidance on conducting 
an individual job search. Trainees were expected to play an active role and to take the 



^is figure includes work experience positions arranged by the site, but the analysis did 
not distinguish between subsidized and unsubsidized positions. It appears that the large 
majority were unsubsidized: when asked what specific things JOB 1 TART staff had done to 
help them get a job, only 8 percent of the 415 respondents - 33 n. vi luais -- mentioned that 
staff had arranged part-time jobs or on-the-job training positions >\« Table 8.3. 
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Table 8.2 



IrvProgram Employment Patterns for Surveyed Participants, 
by Sex and Parental Status 









Females 






Measure 


Hales 


Living with 
Children 


Mot Living 
with Children 


All 

Females 


Males and 
Females 


Percent ever employed 
while in JOBSTART* 


31.3 


17.7 


24.9 


21.3 


26.0 


Average number of 
weeks worked 


16.9 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


16.8 


Average hours 
employed per week 
while working 


32.3 


28.2 


31.0 


29.9 


31.2 


Percentage distribu- 
tion of hours 
worked per week 
while working 

1 to 20 

21 to 40 

41 to 60 

61 or more 

Total 


22.6 
60.2 
16.1 
1.1 
100.0 


36.7 
56.7 
6.7 
0.0 
100.0 


26.6 
62.2 
11.1 
0.0 
100.0 


30.7 
60.0 
9.3 
0.0 
100.0 


26.1 
60.1 
13.1 
0.6 
100.0 


Percent of weeks 
in JOBSTART 
spent working 


61.5 


45.8 


51.3 


49.1 


56.0 


Number of surveyed 

participants 

employed^ 


97 


31 


45 


76 


173 



SOURCE: H0RC calculations from the JOBSTART twelve-month survey and Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 ano March 1987 who were 
active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or other component within twelve months of 
random assignment and who answered the twelve-month survey. All estimates are for a twelve-month period following 
random assignment. Only those participants who held at least one job while participating in JOBSTART are included in 
this sample. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

These measures refer to all jobs held by participants during JOBSTART. 

a These percentages are based on all surveyed participants. 

b For selected measures, sample si2es may vary up to 5 sample points due to missing data. 
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initiative in looking for a job. Some sites required participants to schedule regular meetings 
win the placement specialist, and a few scheduled group or individual job search activities on 
a daily or weekly basis during the placement phase (Allentown in Buffalo, El Centra in Dallas, 
and the Job Corps). Elsewhere, procedures were less formal and participants sought assistance 
as needed. 

A common source of job referrals were employers who called the training staff when 
they had an opening; the teachers' personal contacts as well as job developers' efforts were 
critical in this. At most sites, the placement staff had only limited time for job development, 
and neither they nor the skills instructors were likely to conduct customized job development 
for specific participants. Whether an instructor or placement specialist would refer a student 
to a specific job opening depended on the trainee's performance and attitude. Staff indicated 
that they gave priority to participants who had done very well in training and could 
demonstrate mastery of required skills, good attendance, and strong motivation. As discussed 
below, this could place JOBSTART youths at a comparative disadvantage. 



H. Participant Description of Placement Activities 

Responses from the sample of participants surveyed twelve months after random 
assignment suggest that placement efforts were a relatively weak aspect of the program, either 
because sites did not offer them or because participants did not make use of what was 
available. Asked what specific things staff had done to help them get a job (apart from 
teaching them a skill), 38 percent responded that staff had done nothing. Among those who 
had received assistance, 47 percent said that they had been taught job search skills, but only 
25 percent said that they had been referred to a job or told about openings; 11 percent said 
that staff had arranged interviews for them. (See Table 8.3.) Other frequently cited forms of 
assistance were help in filling out applications, making contacts with employers, and dealing 
with their personal problems. 

A comparison of the responses of participants enrolled at different types of sites 
suggests that the brokered sites provided less placement assistance than did the concurrent or 
sequential/in-house programs. As shown in Table 8.3, much smaller proportions of participants 
at the brokered sites said thai they had been taught job search skills, received help in filling 
out applications, had contact with employers, or been referred to or told about job openings. 
However, a slightly higher proportion reported that staff had arranged interviews for them. 

A number of factors appear to account for the relative weakness of job placement 
efforts at the sites. First, placement assistance was largely reserved for program completers 
or participants who were close to completion. Participants who left the program early, or who 
dropped out without notice, had little exposure to employability development, lessons on how 
to conduct a job search, or direct referrals. Exceptions were the Job Corps sites, where staff 
made intensive efforts to locate early-leavers and to h Ip place them in jobs. 

Second, youth participants could be at a comparative disadvantage at sites where 
placement staff gave priority to the better-performing trainees. As discussed in Chapter 7, 
teaching staff reported that JOBSTART youths frequently took longer to reach competencies 
and lacked the maturity of the adult enrollees. 
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Table 8.3 



Type of Job Placement Hel~ Provided by Staff As Reported by 
Surveyed Participants, by Program Structure 



Help Provided 


Concurrent 


Sequential/ 
In-House 


Sequential/ 
Brokered 


Tot a I 


Taught job search skills 


50. n 


54. 7X 


22. 1X 


46.5% 


Hade referrals and 










announced openings 


27.9 


32.1 


4.4 


24.6 


nci^^j hi in applications 


26.2 


28.3 


8.8 


23.6 


Arrayed contacts with 








•mpl oyers 






7.4 


19.5 


Helped with personal problems 


13.6 


7.3 


16.2 


13.3 


Arranged interviews 


11.2 


5.7 


14.7 


11.1 


Listed job openings 


4,8 


13.2 


1.5 


5.3 


Arranged for support services 


6.5 


1.9 


0.0 


4.8 


Arranged part-time jobs 


6.1 


0.0 


1.5 


4.6 


Arranged on-the-job training 


4.1 


1.9 


1.5 


3.4 


Hade phones and newspapers 










available 


4.4 


5.7 


4.4 


4.6 


Helped get GEO 


3.1 


3.8 


0.0 


2.7 


Other* 


9.5 


3.8 


5.9 


8.2 


Number of surveyed 
patricipants 


294 


53 


68 


415 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the JOBSTART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and March 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one 
JOBSTART education, training, or other component within twelve months of random 
assignment and who responded to the twelve-month survey. Only those participants 
who said that JOBSTART staff had been helpful are included in this sample. 

Distributions will not add to 100.0 percent because sample members 
were allowed up to three responses. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

"Reasons that were cited by fewer than 2.0 percent of respondents 
are included in the "other" category. 
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Third, the staff or organization responsible for placement made a great deal of 
difference. Placement activities looked notably weaker at the sites that placed primary 
responsibility for job placement in the hands of the JOBSTART counselor/coordinator or 
relied on outside organizations. JOBSTART coordinators had very little time for job 
development and placement, given their other responsibilities, and they lacked ties to local 
employers. 

Relying on outside agencies for placement also had problems. The atmosphere at the 
Texas Employment Commission, responsible for placing the SER/Corpus Christi trainees, was 
impersonal. The participants tended to get lost in the crowd and had no opportunity to 
develop ongoing contact with a single staff member. Assistance was available, but the youths 
had to be aggressive in seeking it out. Placement activities at the training providers used by 
the sequential/brokered sites were fairly limited. More important, reliance on training 
providers for placement meant that there was virtually no direct job placement assistance for 
individuals who never enrolled i.- training. But even at sites where placement was the 
responsibility of specialist staff, large u;?ot-to-staff ratios limited the efforts that could be 
made on behalf of any individual. Typically, si;^ had very few placement staff on board, as 
shown in Table 8.1. 

Fourth, the relative emphasis that sites put on placement reflected uk, ;:!<*«* sense of 
mission and the performance standards spelled out in their funding contracts. Sites that 
emphasized job development and placement outcomes instead of or in addition to GED 
attainment (CET/San Jose, Chicago Commons, the East Los Angeles Skills Center, El Centro 
in Dallas, and the Job Corps sites) tended to be those that were held to high placement 
standards in performance-based contracts. Conversely, the sites with the weakest placement 
efforts (EGOS in Denver, Connelley in Pittsburgh, SER/Corpus Christi, and the education 
agencies) were those with cost-reimbursement contracts or performance-based contracts that 
did not use placement as a payment benchmark. 



III. Post-Program Employment 

As discussed in Chapter 5, only a small percentage of the participants reported that they 
left the program because they had obtained employment. This figure does not measure the 
full extent of post-program employment, however, since it does not reflect the employment 
of participants who got jobs after leaving the program or who worked during JOBSTART and 
continued in the same job afterward. 

More complete data on the extent of post-program mployment were derived from a 
comparison of the work histories and participation patterns of the twelve-month survey 
respondents. This comparison identified the participants who were employed at some point 
after leaving JOBSTART and the characteristics of the first jobs they held after leaving the 
program (which may have been the same as a job held during the program). The 
post-program employment data are not based on a uniform follow-up period; those who left 
the program ear.y had more months to secure employment than did those who spent a longer 
time in the program. 
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The analysis found that, within the year after random assignment, 50 percent of the 
participants who left JOBSTART had found jobs, Tabk, 8.4 shows selected characteristics of 
the first jobs held by participants after they left the p'ogram. The average hourly wage was 
$4.37; 67 percent of the jobs paid more than the nrdimum wage, and 32 percent paid more 
than $4.50 per hour. Most of the jobs were full-trjje; 64 percent required 31 or more hours 
of work per week. Seventy-three percent paid jo health insurance, but employers paid the 
full cost of insurance in 13 percent of the jc'js. Ten percent of the jobs were subsidized. 
Almost 40 percent of the jobs were in ar^s broadly related to :he training JOBSTART 
participants had received. 4 The jobs wre concentrated in a few occupational areas: 32 
percent were in clerical and sales portions, 30 percent were in service occupations, and 9 
percent were in structural work occupations. 

The post-program employment experience of the men was more favorable than that of 
the women, as indicated in Table 8.4. A higher proportion of JOBSTART males than 
females held a job af'tr leaving the program (59 percent versus 42 percent), and the average 
hourly wage earned by the men was higher than that of the women ($4.65 versus $4.02). 
Only 9 perrcat of the women who worked earned more than $5.50 per hour compared to 20 
percer: 0 f the men. Eighty-two percent of the women and 47 percent of the men were 
".wiring in clerical, sales, or service occupations. Differences between women living with 
children and women not living with children were not very great. 

The post-program employment information described above should not be confused with 
the employment data provided in the impact analysis in Chapter 9. Earnings and employment 
data presented in the impact analysis are based on the experiences of the impact survey 
sample (both experimental and controls) within twelve months after random assignment. The 
analysis in this chapter is concerned only with the post-program employment experiences of 
participants and the characteristics of the first job they held after leaving the program; 
employment data on individuals who were randomly assigned and never participated in the 
program or who were still active at the time of the interview are not included. While useful 
from an operational standpoint, such information should not be used to judge the effectiveness 
of the program model. That judgment must be reserved until the completion of the impact 
analysis measuring increases in earnings, employment, education, and other outcomes. 
Preliminary impact findings are presented in the following chapter. 



4 Occupational categories for jobs and training areas were derived from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 1977. Participants are considered 
to have been employed in training-related jobs when the first digit of the DOT code for a job 
corresponds to the first digit of the DOT code of the JOBSTART training category. This 
definition of training-related may differ from that used in other programs or studies. For 
participants enrolled in more than one training category, training-related is based on the 
category they attended for the most hours. 

^Because of very small sizes at the sequential sites (29 at the sequential/in-house sites and 
33 at the sequential/brokered sites), an analysis by type of program structure is not shown. 
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Table 3.4 

Characteristics of First Jobs for Surveyed Participants 
Employed after JOBSTART, by Sex and Parental Status 









Females 






Measure 


Males 


Living with 
Children 


No* 

Living with 
Children 


All 

Females 


Males and 
Fe<nales 


Percent employed after 
J06START <X) a 


59.1 


34.3 


48.8 


41.6 


49.8 


Hourly wage (X) 
$3.50 or less 
3.51-4.50 
4.51-5.50 
5.51-8.00 
8.00 or more 


29.1 
30.3 
20.6 
15.2 
4.8 


L? A 
**c . o 

35.2 
9.3 

13.0 
0.0 


55. 1 
43.2 
16.2 
5.4 
0.0 


36 3 
39.8 
13.3 
8.6 
0.0 


33.1 
34.5 
17.4 
12.3 
2.7 


Average hourly wage ($) 


4.65 


4.14 


3.94 


4.02 


4.37 


Hours per week (X) 
1-20 
21-30 
31-40 

41 or more 


15.2 
17.0 
55.6 
12.3 


21 ft 
20.0 
50.9 
7^ 


55 T 

16.0 
12.0 


22.3 
17.7 
50.0 
10.0 


18.3 
17.3 
53.2 
11.3 


Average weekly hours 


35.0 


31.1 


33.7 


32.6 


33.9 


Health insurance 

available (X) 
Paid in full by employer 
Paid in part by employer 
Not paid by employer 
No insurance 


12.8 
11.6 
2.3 
73.3 


13.8 
13.8 
1.7 
70.7 


11.0 
12. <: 
2.4 
74.4 


12.1 
12.9 
2.1 
72.9 


12.5 
12.2 
2.2 
73.1 


Subsidized (X) 


9.4 


8.9 


12.5 


11.0 


10.1 


Training- related job b (X) 


25.7 


47.2 


Oh . J 


56. 0 


38.5 


Occupational category (X) 
Professional, technical, 

an managerial 
Clerical and sales 
Service 

Agricultural, fishery, 

forestry, and related 
Processing 
Machine trades 
Senchwork 
Structural work 
Miscellaneous 


4.0 
14.8 
31.8 

3.4 
1.1 
6.8 
1.1 
14.8 
22.2 


7.1 
44.6 
32.1 

0.0 
1.8 
3.6 
1.8 
0.0 
8.9 


0.0 
61.0 
24.7 

1.3 
0.0 
2.6 
0.0 
1.3 
9.1 


3.0 
54.1 
27.8 

0.8 
0.8 
3.0 
0.8 
0.8 
9.0 


\6 
31.7 
30.1 

2.3 
1.0 
5.2 
1.0 
8.7 
16.5 


Number of surveyed 
participants employed 0 


175 


58 


83 


141 


316 



(continued) 
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Table 8.4 (continued) 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the JOBSTART twelve-month survey. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 1985 and 
March 1987 who were active for at least one hour in at least one JOBSTART education, training, or 
other component within twelve months of random assignment, wno responded to the twelve-month survey 
and who left JOBSTART withir twelve months of random assignment. Participants who remained in 
JOBSTART beyond twelve month* and those who did not hold a job after they left JOBSTART are not 
included in this table. 

The first job after JOBSTART refers to the first occurrence of employment fol lowing an 
individual's final participation in JOBSTART. Such employment may include jobs begun prior to 
leaving the JOBSTART program. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

"This measure is based on the number of surveyed participants who left JOBSTART within 
twelve months of random assignment. 

b Occupational categories for jobs and training areas were derived from the Department 
of tabor. Dictionary of Occupa tional Titles . 1977, Participants are considered to have been employed 
in training-related jobs when the first digit of the 0OT code for a job corresponds to the first 
digit of the DOT code of the JOBSTART training course. For participants enrolled in more than one 
training category, training-related is based on the category in which they attended the most hours. 

c Up to 59 sample members were missing information on the first job after JOBSTART. 
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CHAPTER 9 



PRELIMINARY TN-PROGRAM IMPACTS 



I. Introduction 

The fundamental goals of the JOBSTART program include enhancing employability, 
earnings, and educational attainment and reducing dependency on welfare. This chapter uses 
survey data gathered twelve months after random assignment to report on the effectiveness 
of the program in achieving these goals in the short run, when many participants were still 
in the demonstration. Longer run, initial post-program impacts must await the availability of 
twenty-four-month survey interviews. 

To evaluate any program, it is necessary to answer two basic questions. First, on 
average, what happened to those who were offered the program? Second, on average, what 
would have happened to them had they not been offered the program? The average effect, 
or "impact," of a program is the difference between these two outcomes. Since assignment 
to JOBSTART was random, there were no systematic differences between experimentals and 
controls at enrollment, and outcomes for controls could be used to measure what would have 
happened to experimentals without the program. 

This chapter addresses five key questions: 

1. Did the experimental group receive more basic education and occupational 
skills training than the control group? 

2. Did the experimental group achieve more educationally, as measured by 
receipt of high school diplomas or General Educational Development (GED) 
certificates? 

3. What was the early impact of the JOBSTART program on employment and 
earnings" Did participation entail short-term sacriGces of employment 
opportunities or earnings? 

4. Were the effects of JOBSTART different for men than for women? Were 
they different for those who were parents? Did impacts vary according to age, 
grade at time of dropout, or other characteristics? 

5. Did JOBSTART reduce the birth rate among women, or cut AFDC receipt 
and AFDC income? Did it reduce criminal arrest rates, especially for men? 
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II. Summary of Preliminary Impact Findings 



All impacts presented in this report are preliminary, for two reasons. First, as noted 
above, the data cover the experiences of sample members for only the Grst twelve months 
after random assignment, when many JOBSTART youths were still receiving program services. 
Second, as explained in Appendix B, these short-term data are themselves incomplete: 
surveys were fielded for only 74.0 percent of the full sample, underrepresenting later-starting 
sites. 

From data available now, it is clear that, so far, JOBSTART has had a substantial, 
statistically significant, favorable effect on educational attainment 1 By the end of the first 
year after random assignment, 27.5 percent of experimentals and 9.9 percent of controls had 
attained high school diplomas or GEDs, for an impact of 17.6 percentage points. The bulk 
of this impact, sustained throughout the twelve-month follow-up period, was due to attainment 
of GEDs by experimentals. However, since some controls achieved high school diplomas or 
GEDs without JOBSTART, and even more may do so after the initial year of the demonstra- 
tion, it will be important to determine whether the experimental-control difference continues. 

As expected, experimentals paid a substantial price in forgone employment and comings 
for these impacts on educational attainment They could not be in two places at the same 
time. Compared to controls, JOBSTART youths had less time available for work, since they 
were in an intensive program of education and occupational skills instruction. At some point 
during the year, 58.2 percent of experimentals worked compared to 62.8 percent of controls 
(a statistically significant difference). Experimentals (including those who did not work) 
worked an average of 12 weeks during the year, 3 weeks fewer than the control average of 
15 weeks. Controls also earned more than experimentals in that year. However, since 
neither group worked very many weeks or earned very much during the year, it is the long- 
run impacts that will indicate whether time spent in the JOBSTART program paid off in 
subsequent labor market success. Given the favorable educational impacts, experimentals 
seem better positioned for potentially greater employment and earnings in the future. 

Another way to look at the partial substitution of program participation for employment 
is to examine the extent to which sample members either worked or were in program of 
educational or occupational training, in preparation for work. Over the twelve months 
following random assignment, fully 97.2 percent of experimentals were employed or in 
education or training compared to 73.9 percent of controls, for a positive impact of 23.3 
percentage points. 



HI. Research Issues 

Before further exploring the impacts of the JOBSTART program, it is appropriate to 



^Statistically significant" means that ihe difference between the average outcome for 
experimentals and the average outcome for controls is unlikely to have arisen entirely by 
chance. 
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address a few points about the research itself. 

First, it is important to understand the nature of the control group. The interpretation 
and usefulness of evaluation results depend on the f jtent of differences between research 
groups (experimentals and controls) in services received. The JOBSTART control group was 
used as a benchmark for measuring program impacts. If most controls received services 
similar to those provided in the JOBSTART program, the benchmark would have been 
useless and it would be impossible to evaluate JOBSTART. Because JOBSTART targeted 
disadvantaged dropouts with poor reading skills, a group for whom very limited services 
existed, it was anticipated that JOBSTART controls would not be heavily served. 

Even though many performance-driven programs screen out people with very low 
reading skills, JOBSTART recruits may have been somewhat more determined to receive help 
than the average school dropout, so JOBSTART controls were not a no-service group: 29.3 
percent of them found remedial or occupational instruction elsewhere. The program impacts 
presented here are the incremental effects of JOBSTART over the mix of other available 
services. 

Second, this report does not present post-program impacts. All the events tracked by 
ihe JOBSTART survey (including GED receipt and employment) were reckoned from the 
date of random assignment, not the date of termination from the program. When did 
termination occur? There was a great deal of variation in lengths of stay in JOBSTART. 
However, the twelve-month survey follow-up covered a period when many youths were 
primarily in program activities. During most of those twelve months, as Table 9.1 shows, 
many youths in the experimental group were still in JOBSTART. 2 Moie than 50 percent had 
never participated or left by the end of the sixth month after random assignment, more than 
75 percent had done so by the end of the tenth month, but 15 percent still remained in 
JOBSTART at the end of the twelve-month period. 

Four methodological issues were important to the JOBSTART evaluation. They are 
discussed in detail in Appendix B but are summarized here. 

1. Selection Bias. Random assignment -- in effect, a lottery - was used to avoid 
"selection bias" in measuring JOBSTART impacts. Without it, some people (for example, 
youths who are mor* or less employable or interested in services) might have bee more 
likely to have "selected" themselves, or to have been selected by others, for either the 
experimental or control group, thereby biasing the comparison. Analysis conflrms that the 
random assignment procedure did produce experimental and control groups that were similar 
in all relevant measurable ways. 



^able 9.1 presents length of stay information for 714 experimentals - including 
participants and nonparticipants - assigned through March 1987 and responding to the survey. 
It differs from Table 4.1, which included some experimentals assigned after March 1987 and 
some who did not complete the survey. 
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Table 9.1 

Length of Stay in JOBSTART, for wdrve/ed Experimental 



Activity Measure 


Number of 
Experimental 


Percent of 
Exper iruentals 


Cumulative 
Percent 
Terminated 
from JOBSTART' 


never pariicipateo 


48 


6 7 


6.7 


r or i i c i po lea 


666 


^3.3 




.... 

Last participated in any 








juodiAKi activity ouring month 








(IT pan/J/vn ice i miimm 

wT ronuufn obb i jjrwtienw 


31 


4. 5 


11.1 


2 


47 


6. 


17.6 


3 


64 


9.0 


26.6 


4 


47 


L 


33.2 


5 


66 


C' ~> 


42.4 


6 


76 


. .6 


53.1 


7 


71 


9., 


63.0 


8 


26 


3 6 


66.7 


9 


31 




71.0 


10 


31 




75.4 


11 


51 




82.5 


12 


18 


i.S 


85.0 


Number of surveyed 
experimental 


714 


100.0 





SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the JOBSTART Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: The sample of experimentals for this table consisted of all survey 
completers randomly assigned between August 1985 and March 1987. 

Sums of percentages may not match cumulative pe.centages exactly due 

to rounding. 

a The "cumulative percent terminated from JOBSTART" by the end of each 
month includes those who never participated and those who last participated in or 
before the indicated month. 
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2. Effect of the Enrollment Period . Analysis shows that the 1,709 people who 
were randomly assigned early in the JOBSTART Demonstration - and so were over- 
represented in the twelve-month surveys available for this report - differed in many ways 
from the entire sample of 2,311. The effects of those differences on impacts, however, will 
not be clear until the twelve- and twenty-four-month surveys of the full sample have been 
analyzed. 

3. Nonresponse Bias. Were the 1,401 early sample members who responded to the 
twelve-month survey representative of the full early sample of 1,709 people assigned through 
March 1987' Appendix B shows that there were some systematic differences between 
responders and nonresponders. When such differences exist, impacts calculated using only 
responders may differ from the impacts that could be calculated if the whole sample were 
available. (Technically, this is called a "nonresponse bias.") However, the overall response 
rate was 82.0 percent - a high rate, given the nature of the population surveyed - and was 
not significantly differeat for experimentals and controls. No corrections for nonresponse bias 
were attempted in this initial impact analysis. 

4. Impact of Participation Versus Impact of Assignment . Some of those who were 
randomly assigned to the experimental group (the group given access to the JOBSTART 
program) never participated. However, they were still included as part of the experimental 
group when average impacts were calculated, somewhat "watering down" the impacts. 3 
Fortunately, the number of nonparticipants was small (only 48 of the 714 experimentals in the 
twelve-month survey), so including them "diluted" the impacts only slightly. In other words, 
while the impacts refer to all surveyed experimentals (nonparticipants as well as participants), 
they would be about the same if they were adjusted to apply to surveyed participants only. 
(See Appendix B for details on such adjustments.) 



IV. Impacts on Receipt of Education and Occupational Skills Training 

Interpretation of all JOBSTART impact results rests on the nature of the differences 
in program services received by the two research groups - the experimentals, who were 
offered and (for participants) received JOBSTART program services, and the controls, who 
were free to seek out other services. Table 9.2 shows that, over the year as a whole, 94.5 
percent of experimentals and 29.3 percent of controls received some education or training, for 
an impact of 65.2 percentage points. This impact was statistically significant. 4 The proportion 



3 If the nonparticipants had not been counted, the experimental group would no longer 
have been truly comparable to the control group. Including them in the impact calculations 
was designed to avoid another form of "selection bias" - in this case, caused by those who had 
"selected themselves" out of their chance to join the JOBSTART program. 

4 The righthand column of the table gives the p-value of the impact, that is, the probability 
it could have arisen entirely by chance. Whenever the p-value of an impact is 0.10 or less, 
the impact is considered to be statistically significant. 
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Table 9.2 



Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts 
on Receipt of Education and Training 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Difference 


P 


Ever received any education 
or training in months 1-12 (X) 


94.5 


29.3 


65.2*** 


0.000 


Total hours of education or training 
received in months 1-12 


459.69 


115.87 


343.83*** 


0.000 


Ever received education or trainina (X) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


92.5 
74.2 
49.9 
33.8 


10.2 
15.0 
18.2 
17.6 


82.3*** 
59.2*** 
31.7*** 
16.2*** 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


Hours of education or training received 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


172.96 
146.19 
85.84 
54.70 


15.86 
33.60 
35.36 
31.04 


157.10*** 
112.59*** 
50.47*** 
23.66*** 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


Ever received basic education 
instruction in months 1-12 (X) 


91.5 


24.0 


67.5*** 


0.000 


Ever received basic education (X) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


89.0 
65.7 
35.0 
21.5 


8.8 
12.8 
14.7 
14.6 


80.3*** 
52.8*** 
20.2*** 
6.9*** 


o.oco 

0.000 
0.000 
0.001 


Ever received occupational skills 
training in months 1-12 (X) 


78.8 


17.1 


61.7*** 


0.000 


Ever received skills training (X) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


63.4 
60.6 
42.3 
28.4 


4.7 
8.4 
10.9 
10.3 


58.8*** 
52.2*** 
31.5*** 
18.1*** 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


Number of survey completers 


714 667 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from J08START Enrollment Form, Monthly Participation 
Report, and twecve-month survey data. 

NOTES: All impact calculations for this report use survey completers randomly 
assigned between August 1985 and March 1987, including those with values of zero for 
outcomes and those who were assigned to JOBSTART but did not participate. 

Average experimental and control group outcomes reported here are 
adjusted means from a linear analysis of covariance procedure controlling for 31 
kinds of differences in characteristics before random assignment. See Ostle (1975, 
p. 461), Cave (1987), and Appendix Table 8.6. There may be slight discrepancies in 
reported sums and differences of these adjusted means due to rounding. 

Two-tailed t-tests were applied to differences between average 
experimental and control outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference in average outcomes. That is, the probability 



that average outcomes are different only because of random error is p. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as * * 10 percent; ** * 5 percent; *** = 1 percen 

"Any education or training 1 ' includes JOBSTART and non-J08START 
educational, occupational training, and related activities. For experimentals, 
"hours of education or training" includes JOBSTART hours data from the Monthly' 
Participation Reports as well as non- JOBSTART hours data from the twelve-month 
survey. 



of experimentals in programs, mainly JOBSTART, 5 was highest during the first three months 
and fell steadily over time. The proportion of controls in programs always was much smaller 
and seemed to peak during months seven through nine. 

Hours of education and training followed a very similar pattern. Table 9.2 shows that, 
over the course of the year, experimentals received an average of 460 hours, while controls 
received an average of 116 hours, for an impact of 344 hours. Experimental hours were 
highest at the beginning of the year and fell steadily, while control hours, always much lower, 
seemed to peak during months seven through nine. 

Among those 94.5 percent of experimentals and 29.3 percent of controls who received 
any services during the year -- that is, excluding those who received no services -- experimen- 
tals averaged 486 hours, and controls averaged 395 hours. That difference in hours may 
understate the matter. The controls who actively sought out services were probably 
comparable to experimentals who were heavy participants in JOBSTART and who thus 
probably averaged far more than 486 hours. In any case, the planned service differential 
between experimentals and controls materialized. Not only did experimentals receive 
education and training at vastly higher rates than controls, but they also on average received 
more hours. 



V. Impacts on Educational Attainment 

First-year educational attainment impacts for JOBSTART were quite similar to those 
for the program that inspired it, the residential Job Corps. An evaluation of the Job Corps 
found that 24 percent of its members, but only 5 percent of the comparison group, had high 
school diplomas or GEDs six months after termination time. 6 JOBSTART's first-year impacts 
on educational attainment are presented in Table 9.3. Low rates of attaining high school 
credentials for both experimentals and controls reflected severe problems in reading for many 
of the young adults in the JOBSTART program. Attainment of high school diplomas or 
GEDs by controls grew from 4.4 percent by the end of the third month to 9.9 percent by the 
end of the twelfth month. The same measure for experimentals almost tripled from month 
three to month six, and then grew more slowly, to 24.9 percent by month nine and 27.5 
percent by month twelve. The cumulative impact on attainment of diplomas or GEDs was 
2.2 percentage points at the end of month three, grew to 12.7 percentage points by the end 
of month six, and leveled off to 17.6 percentage points by month twelve. Each of these 
impacts was statistically significant. 



5 Fifteen percent of the JOBSTART experimentals received other or additional education 
or training. 

6 Mallar et aL, 1982. See also Betsey et al., 1985, p. 112. Because the median length of 
stay in JOBSTART was six months (see Table 4.1), twelve months after JOBSTART random 
assignment is a point in time comparable to six months after termination from JOBSTART. 
Thus JOBSTART impacts twelve months after random assignment are comparable to Job 
Corps impacts six months after termination. 
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Table 9.3 



Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts on 
Post-Random Assignment Educational Attainment 



Outcome and Fol low-Up Period 


Exper imental s Cont r ol s 0 i f f erence p 


Received GEO by end of (X) 
Month 3 
Month 6 
Month 9 
Month 12 


5.7 2.5 3.2*** 0.003 
17.6 3.5 14.1*** 0.000 
23.8 4.8 19.0*** 0.000 
26.5 6.9 19.6*** 0.000 


Received GEO or high school diploma 
by end of (X) 

Month 3 

Month 6 

Month 9 

Month 12 


6.6 4.4 2.2* 0.067 
18.6 5.9 12.7*** 0.000 
24.9 7.4 17.5*** 0.000 
27.5 9.9 17.6*** 0.000 


Number of survey completers 


714 687 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from J06START Enrollment Form, Monthly Participation 
Report, and twelve-month survey data. 

NOTES: All impact calculations for this report use survey completers randomly 
assigned between August 1985 and March 1987, including those with values of zero for 
outcomes and those who were assigned to JOBSTART but did not participate. 

Average experimental and control group outcomes reported here are 
adjusted means from a linear analysis of covariance procedure controlling for 31 
kinds of differences in characteristics before random assignment. See Ostle C1975, 
p. 461), Cave (1987), and Appendix Table B.6. There may be slight discrepancies in 
reported sums and differences of these adjusted means due to rounding. 

Two-tailed t-tests were applied to differences between average 
experimental and control outcomes. The column labeled "p» is the statistical 
significance level of. the difference in average outcomes. That is, the probability 
that average outcomes are different only because of random error is p. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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Compared to the impacts just described for attainment of a high school diploma or 
GED, the impact on attainment of a GED alone was slightly larger. The impact on this 
measure grew according to a similar pattern, from 3.2 percentage points at the end of month 
three to 19.6 percentage points by the end of month twelve. This pattern of impacts reflects 
(1) an empnasis on GED attainment at many sites (as described in Chapters 2 and 6); (2) a 
slightly greater chance of returning to regular high school for controls than for experimentals, 
although both events were rare; and (3) apparent availability of alternative GED instruction 
outside the JOBSTART program for only a minority of controls, at least during the Orst year 
after random assignment While the impacts on educational attainment were very favorable, 
they may not stay the same over time. Cumulative rates of receipt of either credential still 
seemed to be growing at the end of the Orst year, for both experimentals and controls. 



VI. Impacts on Employment and Earnings 

GED attainment during or after intensive JOBSTART educational instruction ultimately 
may open up many employment opportunities for JOBSTART participants. While, if the 
program is effective, long-run impacts of JOBSTART on employment rates will be positive, 
short-term impacts can be expected to be negative. 7 JOBSTART youth have less time 
available for work. Some work nonetheless, though they may reduce 'heir hours of work per 
week; others forgo employment while in the program. 

Because young adults tend to apply for employment and training programs when they 
are between jobs, employment rates grew for both experimentals and controls (see Table 9.4), 
but in each period a higher fraction of controls than experimentals was employed. The 
differences declined over time, from a statistically significant 10.9 percentage points in months 
one through three to 2.6 percentage points in months ten through twelve. During the last 
three months of the year, about one-half of each group had worked at some point. During 
the year as a whole, 62.8 percent of controls and 58.2 percent of experimentals worked, for 
a statistically significant reduction in the experimental employment rate of 4.7 percentage 
points. 

Like employment rates, weeks of employment per quarter grew over time for both 
groups, but controls always were ahead of experimentals. The difference narrowed to less 
than two-thirds of a week during the last three months of the year. (See Table 9.4.) 
Measuring outcomes in dollars reinforces these results. While experimentals earned an 
average of $1,773, controls earned an average of $2,490, for a statistically significant first-year 
earnings loss of $717. Earnings grew over time for both groups, but controls stayed ahead 
of experimentals. The earnings difference declined to $153 during the last three months. 
Given these trends in impacts on employment and earnings, longer term results will be the 



For example, an evaluation of the residential Job Corps estimated that, during the first 
six months after termination, program effects on employment and weeks of work were 
negative. These impacts became positive during the next six months and peaked during the 
following six months, from twelve to eighteen months after termination. See Mallar et al. 
1982, p. 135. 
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Table 9.4 

Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts on Employment and Earnings 



Outcome and Follow-up Period 


Experimentals Controls 


Difference 


P 


Ever employed in months 1-12 (X) 


58.2 


62.8 


-4.7** 


0.049 


Total number of weeks employed in 










months 1*12 


11.60 


15.23 


-3.44*** 


0.000 


Ever employed in (X) 










Months 1-3 




90 ? 


-10.9*** 


0.000 


Month*; L*f% 


29.0 


38.4 


-9.5*** 


0.000 


Months 7-9 


41 .0 


45.3 


-4.2* 


0.088 


Months 10-12 


48.2 


50.9 


-2.6 


0.286 


Total number of weeks employed in 










Months 1-3 


1.44 


2.27 


-0.83*** 


0.000 


Months 4-6 


2.43 


3.72 




0.000 


Months 7-9 


3.65 


4.32 


-0.68** 


0.012 


Months 10-12 


4,28 


4.92 


-0.64** 


0.021 


Total earnings in months 1-12 ($) 


1772.78 


2490.25 


-717.47*** 


0.000 


Total earnings ($) 










Months 1-3 


193,73 


361.67 


-167.94*** 


0.000 


Months 4-6 


353.93 


603.08 


-249.15*** 


0.000 


Months 7-9 


561.74 


709.53 


-147.79*** 


0.004 


Months 10-12 




HI*! OA 
C 13 .TO 


.ICO en*** 


U.UUo 


Ever employed or in education or 










training in months 1-12 (X) 


97.2 


73.9 


23.3*** 


0.000 


Ever employed or in education or 










training in (X) 










Months 1-3 


94.2 


37.2 


57.0*** 


0.000 


Months 4-6 


83.5 


49.4 


34.1*** 


0.000 


Months 7-9 


72.7 


56.6 


16.0*** 


0.000 


Months 10-12 


67.9 


61.3 


6.5*** 


0.008 


Number of survey completers 


714 


687 







SOURCE AMD NOTES: See Table 9.3. 
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key criteria by which to judge JOBSTARTs effect on hbor market success. 

Another indicator of the partial substitution of JOBSTART for employment is the 
extent to which sample members either worked or were in programs of education or 
occupational training, preparing for work- The top of the last panel of Table 9.4 shows that, 
over the twelve months following random assignment, 97.2 percent of experimental were 
employed or in training compared to 73.9 percent of controls, for a positive impact of 23.3 
percentage points. While the impact was 57.0 percentage points during months one through 
three, as experimental* left JOBSTART it declined at a decreasing rate to 6.5 percentage 
points during months ten through twelve. 



VII. Impacts for JOBSTART Women Compared to Those for Men 

A key question for the evaluation was how the impacts of JOBSTART varied among 
major subgroups - especially women (including single parents), whose potential long-term 
welfare dependency is a concern, and men, who have not fared particularly well in programs 
for the disadvantaged. This section will focus first on women and then on men, although a 
comparative perspective will be used throughout. In the final section of the chapter, the 
impact on various other subgroups will be examined with respect to one central impact: 
educational attainment. 

Many previous evaluations of youth employment and training programs have found larger 
program impacts for women than for men. 8 For example, while the Job Corps' high school 
or GED completion impacts were 12.9 percentage points for men, they were 30.3 percentage 
points for Job Corps women with childcare responsibilities, and 51.8 percentage points for 
women without such responsibilities. 9 In addition, on a percentage basis Job Corps employ- 
ment and earnings impacts for women without childcare responsibilities were larger than 
impacts for males. 10 

One possible explanation for these results is that the Job Corps and similar programs 
face different challenges increasing the employment of young women than young men. Many 
of the young women (for example, some mothers of young children) have never worked, or 
only worked part-time. In contrast, more of the men may have already tried and failed to 
find and keep steady work. It may be easier to bring the young women into the labor force 
than to increase the employment of young men who have a track record of failure. 

Other factors may help explain better program impacts for women. Women are more 
likely than men to be custodial parents; thus the main obstacle to their education or 
employment is more likely to be childcare, which a program can arrange, than a less tractable 
problem such as poor reading skills. Also, if women are perceived by employers as less likely 
to be involved in crimes, they would be more likely to be hired. The figures for controls in 



8 See Betsey et al., 1985 for survey. 
9 See Mallar et al., 1982, p. 165. 
10 See Mallar et al., 1982, p. 124. 
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Tible 9.5 indicate that some of these factors may be at work in the JOBSTART population. 
For example, compared to the 12.7 percent arrest rate for all controls, the 4.6 percent arrest 
ra:e for women reported in Table 9.5 shows that men must account for most of the arrests 
in the JOBSTART population. 

The first line of Table 9,5 shows that slightly under a third of women in the control 
gioup received education or training, while almost all of the women in the experimental group 
did. The intensity w&< about the same for women in the experimental group as it was for the 
fill sample of rrnerlmentals - approximately 460 hours. However, women in the control 
gioup received a few tcovc hours than did all controls, so that the women's experimental- 
control difference in service intensity, 320 hours, was slightly smaller than the full sample's. 

Educational attainment impacts were even stronger for women than for the full sample. 
(Sse Table 9.3.) Table 9.5 shows that while 8.9 percent of women in the control group 
received high school diplomas or GEDs by the end of the first year after random assignment, 

30.1 percent of women in the experimental group received such credentials, for an impact of 

21.2 percentage points, compared to the 17.6 percentage point impact for the sample as a 
whole (including men). The impact on GED receipt alone was slightly larger - 23.4 
percentage points - compared to 19.6 percentage points for the full sample. 

To achieve these impacts, women in the experimental group sacrificed less employment 
time and less earnings than did all experimentals. About half the women in the experimental 
group and half in the control group worked at some point during the year; women in the 
experimental group worked 2 fewer weeks than did women in the control group and earned 
$386 less. By the end of the year, experimentals had caught up with controls in employment: 
38.8 percent of experimentals were employed at some point during the last three months of 
the year, compared to 37.5 percent of controls. This positive impact was not statistically 
significant, however. 

Young, unmarried women who lack high school diplomas may have relatively high risks 
of extended welfare dependency. 11 While post-program impacts on AFDC receipt may prove 
to be favorable, Table 9.5 shows that among the 744 female sample members, there were no 
significant first-year impacts on receipt of AFDC, time on AFDC, or AFDC income, perhaps 
because the women needed those AFDC funds to help support themselves while in the 
JOBSTART program. 12 For the most part, the third of the sample who received AFDC were 



n See, for example, Bane and Ellwood, 1983. 

12 Tables 9.5 ?nd 9.6 indicate that someone is "receiving AFDC" only when a sample 
member has her own case. A sample member who did not receive AFDC on her own case 
may have been part of another household member's AFDC case, which would not be 
indicated in these tables. Table 3.3 showed that a substantial number of sample members 
were on another person's case at baseline. 

Random assignment did not always take place on the first of the month. For some 
sample members, the month of random assignment may be a partial month from the date of 
random assignment to the first of the next month. First-month AFDC income for these 

(continued...) 
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Table 9.5 



Selected Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts 
for JOBSTART Women 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 


Exper i ment a I s Cont ro I s 


Difference 


P 


Ever received any education 
or training in months 1-12 (X) 


94.2 


31.7 


62.6*** 


0.000 


Total hours of education » 
training received in months 1-12 


462.24 


142.62 


319.62*** 


0.000 


Received GED by end of month 12 (X) 


29.3 


5.9 


23.4*** 


0.000 


Received GED or high school diploma by 
end of month 12 (X) 


30.1 


8.9 


21.2*** 


0.000 


Ever employed in months 1-12 (X) 


50.2 


49.5 


0.6 


0.858 


Ever employed in (X) 
Months 1*3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


14.2 
21.5 
35.1 
38.8 


1Q.4 
28.2 
34.8 
37.5 


-5.2* 
•6.7** 

0.3 

1.3 


0.052 
0.028 
0.928 
0.714 


Total number of weeks employed in 
months 1-12 


9.08 


10.75 


■1.67* 


0.096 


Total earnings in months 1-12 (S) 


1199.75 


1585.57 


•385.82** 


0.021 


Ever employed or in education or 
training in months 1-12 (X) 


95.9 


65.9 


30.0*** 


0.000 


Ever arrested in months 1-12 (X) 


3.3 


4.6 


•1.3 


0.363 


Ever received AFDC in months 1-12 (X) 


38.7 


36.4 


2.3 


0.398 


Number of months received AFDC in 
months 1-12 


3.85 


3.74 


0.11 


0.703 


Ever received AFDC in (X) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


31.5 

TO ft 

34.3 
34.9 


30.5 

32.0 
33.9 


1.0 
0.4 
2.3 
1.0 


0.683 
0.888 
0.390 


Total AFDC income in months 1-12 ($) 


1208.53 


1121.07 


87.46 


0.405 


Total AFDC income in ($) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


275.98 
239.43 
313.51 
329.61 


260.25 
280.20 
282.87 
297.75 


15.73 
9.23 
30.64 
31.86 


0.544 
0.733 
0.275 
0.278 


Ever gave birth in months 1-12 (X) 


17.9 


16.2 


1.7 


0.538 


Number of female survey completers 


386 


358 







1. 



SOURCE and NOTES: See Table 9.2. 
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the same people from quarter to quarter and for the year as a whole. Among those who 
received AFDC at some point during the year, the average time on AFDC was about 10 
months for experimentals and controls. Controls averaged $1,121 in AFDC income for the 
year; the average grant among those controls who received grants was about $3,080 per year. 
A slightly higher proportion of experimentals received grants for the year as a whole and 
during every quarter. On average, experimentals received $87, or 7.8 percent more AFDC 
income than controls. 

Women with better earnings prospects may be more likely to postpone childbearing in 
order to join the labor force. The last impavt listed in Table 9.5 indicates that controls, who 
had higher rates of employment than did experimentals during the first year, also had slightly 
lower rates of childbirth, although the difference was not statistically significant: 16.2 percent 
of women in the control group and 17.9 percent of women in the experimental group gave 
birth at some point during the year. The numbers are striking in a sample of volunteers for 
education and training who have been observed for only one year. 

The evaluation of the Job Corps focused special attention on the women who had 
responsibility for the care of their own children. Table 9.6 presents key impacts for a 
similarly defined group of JOBSTART young women, who said that they were living with at 
least one of their own children at the time of random assignment. These impacts generally 
were in the same direction as impacts for all women and for the full sample. Most notable 
are the narrower earnings differences between experimentals and controls in this subsample 
of young mothers, $161, compared to $386 for all women. In part, this difference in earnings 
impact may have reflected less labor market activity for the women with children: while one- 
half of all the women controls worked during the year, only 37.9 percent of women controls 
with children did. These findings suggest less substitution of JOBSTART for labor market 
work for those with family responsibilities. 

Just as the calculations for Table 9.5 excluded all men, so the calculations for Table 9.7 
exclude all women. There were important differences in results by sex, although the most 
important short-term result, the impact on educational attainment, was favorable and strong 
for both groups. The impact on attainment of a GED or high school diploma was 13.7 
percentage points over a control rate of 10.8 percentage points, compared to 21.2 percentage 
points for women over a control rate of 8.9 percentage points. 

Men spent much more time working than women, and they sacrificed more employment 
and earnings to take part in JOBSTART. Including the approximately one-half who did not 
work, women in the control group worked an average of 11 weeks during the year and earned 
an average of $1,585. Including 22.5 percent who did not work, men in the control group 
worked an average of 20 weeks and earned an average of $3,541. Men in the experimental 



"(...continued) 

sample members includes income for the period before random assignment. However, with 
perfect random assignment, any difference in first month outcomes between experimentals and 
controls would be due to income for the period after random assignment. 
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Table 9.6 

Selected Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts for 
JOBSTART Women Living with Their Children at Random Assignment 



Outcome and Fol low-Up Period 


Experimental s Controls 


Difference 


P 


Ever received any education 
or training in months 1-12 (X) 


94.6 


27.7 


66.9*** 


0.000 


Total hours of education o r 
training received in months 1-12 


443.08 


132.46 


310.62*** 


0.000 


Received GEO by end of 
month 12 <X> 


53.2 


5.3 


27.8*** 


0.000 


Received GED or high school diploma 
by end of month 12 (X) 


33.1 


6.4 


26.7*** 


0.000 


Ev>r employed in months 1-12 (X) 


| 43.2 


37.9 


5.3 


0.302 


Ever employed in (X) 
Months 1-3 
"Onths hq 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


in s 
18.1 
30.4 
34.6 


13 . 1 

19.8 
25.1 

?7 ft 


-4.7 
-1.6 
5.3 
6.8 


0.193 
0.695 
0.253 
0.164 


Total number of weeks employed 
in montns i-iZ 


7.51 


8.06 


-0.55 


0.689 


Total earnings in months 1*12 (S) 


950.14 


1110.79 


-160.65 


0.448 


ever emDioyea or in education or 
training in months 1-12 (X) 


95.3 


56.8 


38.6*** 


0.000 


Ever arrested in months 1-12 (X) 


4.2 


5.9 


-1.7 


0.471 


Ever received AFDC in months 1-12 (X) 


65.0 


59.3 


5.7 


0.181 


Number of months received 
AFDC in months 1-12 


6.60 


6.49 


0.11 


0.821 


Total AFDC income in months 1-12 (5) 


2130.50 


1911.09 


219.42 


0.193 


Ever gave birth in months 1-12 (X) 


17.6 


12.8 


4.8 


0.218 


Number of female survey 

completers living with their children 


187 


188 







SOURCE tnd NOTES: See Table 9.2. 



Table 9.7 

Selected Twelve-Month Preliminary Impacts for JOBSTART Men 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Difference 


P 


Ever received any education 
or training j n months 1-12 (X) 


95.4 


26.1 


69.3*** 


0.000 


Total hours of education or 
training received in months 1-12 


461.13 


82.34 


378.79*** 


0.000 


Received GED by end of 
month 12 (X) 


23.6 


7.8 


15.9*** 


0.000 


Received GED or high school diploma 
by end of month 12 (X) 


24.5 


10.8 


13.7*** 


0.000 


Ever employed in months 1-12 (X) 


67.4 


77.5 


-10.1*** 


0.002 


Ever employed in (X) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 


22.9 
37.1 
47.7 
58.7 


40.4 
50.2 
57.0 
66.1 


-17.5*** 
-13.1*** 
-9.2** 
-7.4** 


0.000 
0.000 
0.013 
0.042 


Total number of weeks employed 
in months 1-12 


14.69 


20.40 


•5.71*** 


0.000 


Total earnings in months 1-12 ($) 


2380.17 3541.42 


-1161.25*** 


0.000 


Ever employed or in education or 
training in months 1-12 (X) 


98.8 


82.6 


16.2*** 


0.000 


Ever arrested in months 1-12 (X) 


18.4 


21.8 


-3.4 


0.271 


Number of male survey completers 


328 


329 







± 



SOURCE and NOTES: See Table 9.2. 



group sacrificed $1,161 in earnings to attend JOBSTART, while women in the experimental 
group gave up $386. By the end of the year, male experimental still were behind controls 
in rates of employment, but they had closed much of the initial gap. During the last three 
months, 58.7 percent of male experimental were employed at some point, compared to 66.1 
percent of controls. 

Impacts of the JOBSTART program on criminality are also of interest, especially 
regarding the young men, 25.1 percent of whom said that they had been arrested at some 
point between their sixteenth birthday and their recruitment into JOBSTART. (For women 
this is a far less salient issue, since 6.0 percent of them reported having been arrested at the 
time*) The residential Job Corps had been found to reduce rates of arrest during program 
participation and to reduce the seriousness of arrests after termination from the program. 13 
The question was: would a nonresidential program such as JOBSTART - one that did not 
remove youths from their home environment to a more controlled one — also show impacts? 
Analysis shows that there was a favorable, though statistically insignificant, impact on arrest 
rates for males. More notable were the high proportions of both groups who said that they 
had been arrested during the year: 18.4 percent of male experimentals and 21.8 percent of 
male controls. 



VIIL Impacts for Other Selected Subgroups 

The primary goal of the evaluation is to estimate overall impacts of the JOBSTART 
program on its target population, and the sample was large enough for that purpose. 
Although the sample provided considerably less statistical power for estimating impacts on 
different subgroups, a thorough analysis was carried out for the most important educational 
attainment outcome, receipt of a high school diploma or GED. Table 9.8 presents different 
types of comparisons: one shows the impacts for different subgroups of the sample (for 
example, for older and for younger youths); another indicates whether the impacts are larger 
for one subgroup or the other (for example, older versus younger youths). To illustrate: 
the top three rows show findings for younger and older youths* They show (column 6) that 
for youths age nineteen and under, JOBSTART resulted in a 16.7 percentage point increase 
in recei of a GED or high school diploma compared to 19.9 percentage points for older 
youths, and that both results are significant. Also, in column 2, *e learn that the difference 
between these two impacts is 3.3 percentage points, and that one subgroup did not do 
significantly better than the other. 

Age. In the general youth population, very different patterns of labor market behavior 
are evinced at each age. Labor force participation, employment, and earnings increase 
dramatically from age sixteen to the early twenties. 14 Moreover, program operators often 
suggest that younger enrollees do not derive as much benefit from training as do somewhat 
older youths. Although the 3.3 percentage point difference in impacts between older and 



13 Betsey et al., 1985, p. 10. 
14 See Cave, 1985, and Rees, 1986. 
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Table 9.8 



Preliminary Impacts on Educational Attainment at Twelve Months, 
by Selected Baseline Characteristics 



Characteristic and Subgroups 


Sample 
Size 


Received GEO or High School Oiploma by End of Month 12 (%) 


Subgroup 

Impact 

Difference 


P 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Impact 


P 


Age 




-3.3 


0.464 


— 


— 


— 


— 


19 and under 


1005 


— 


— 


26.5 


9.8 


16.7*** 


0.0G0 


20 or 21 


396 






30.0 


10. 1 


19.9*** 


0.000 


School grade at time 
















of dropout 




5.4 


0.191 


— 


— 


— 




Grade 10 or under 


851 


— 


— 


27.1 


7.4 


19.7*** 


0.000 


Grade 11 or 12 


550 


... 


- - - 


28.1 


13.8 


14.3*** 


0.000 


Received occupational 
















training during 12 months 
















prior to random assignment 




-9.7* 


0.063 










No 


1155 






26.8 


11.0 


15.9*** 


0.000 


Yes 


246 


... 


... 


30.8 


5.2 


25.6*** 


0.000 


Employed within 12 months 
















prior to random assignment 




0.3 


0.931 










Some 


813 






27.6 


9.9 


17.7*** 


0.000 


None 


588 


— 


— 


27.2 


9.8 


17.4*** 


0.000 


Received own AFOC, general 
















assistance, or home relief 
















at random assignment 




-5.9 


0.186 


- - - 


- • - 


■ - - 


- - - 


No 


1028 


— 


— 


26.1 


10.1 


16.0*** 


0.000 


Yes (own case) 


373 


— 


— 


31.5 


9.5 


22.0*** 


0.000 


Marital status 




-16.5** 


0.011 










Never married 


1250 






26.3 


10.5 


15.8*** 


0.000 


Other 


151 


— 


— 


36.5 


4.2 


32.3*** 


0.000 


Parenting status 




-8.3** 


0.050 










No children 


920 






26.8 


12.1 


14.7*** 


0.000 


Has one child or more 


481 






28.6 


5.7 


22.9*** 


0.000 


Lives with own children 




-13.1*** 


0.003 










No, or no children 


991 






25.8 


12.1 


13.7*** 


0.000 


Yes 


410 






31.3 


4.6 


26.7*** 


0.000 


Ethnicity 
















Hispanic 


649 






25.8 


8.6 


17.2*** 


0.000 


Black 


597 






28.4 


9.8 


18.5*** 


0.000 


White 


120 






39.0 


15.6 


23.4*** 


0.001 


Other 


35 






4.5 


14.2 


-9.8 


0.438 


Sex 




7.8** 


0.050 










Female 


744 






29.9 


8.6 


21.3*** 


0.000 


Male 


657 






24.7 


11.2 


13.4*** 


0.000 



(continued) 




Table 9.8 (continued) 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from JOBSTART Enrollment Form and iwelve-morth survey data. 

108S "JOfV l " lcul8tions for this report use survey completers randomly assigned between August 

T985 and March 1987, including those with values of zero for outcomes and those who were assigned to JOBSTART 
but did not participate. 

For each characteristic which has only two subgroups, the "subgroup inpact difference" 
is the impact for the first subgroup, less the impact for the second subgroup. 

i Aver f 9e 8ub ? rou P experimental and control groip outcomes reported here are adjusted means from 
two-way analysis of covariance procedures controlling for ip to 31 kinds of differences in 
characteristics, other than the characteristic used to define subgroups, before random assignment. 
The categorical variables used as factors in each procedure were experimental status and, one at a 
time, the characteristic used to define each subgroup. See Ostle (1975, p. 461). There may be slight 
discrepancies in reported suns and differences of these adjusted means due to rounding. 

im „ fc — . Two-tailed t-tests were applied to differences between subgroup impacts and to with in- subgroup 
impacts. The colunns labeled »p" contain statistical significance levels for each estimate. That 
is, the probability that sample estimates are non-zero only because of random error is p. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; = 5 percent; *•• = 1 percent 
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younger subgroups was not statistically significant, Table 9.8 lends some support to such a 
hypothesis. 

Highest pade attended . While all JOBSTART recruits were xhool dropouts, some left 
school as early as the ninth grade, while others dropped out during their senior year. Table 
9.8 reveals that, although the difference in impacts was not statistically significant, educational 
attainment was improved by a wider margin for those who dropped out earlier than for those 
who dropped out later. This difference was driven by lower attainment for controls who 
dropped out earlier rather than by higher attainment for experimentals who dropped out 
earlier. However, the impact was quite substantial for both earlier and later dropouts. 

Recent prior skills training . For a substantial minority of the sample, JOBSTART was 
not the first try at a second-chance program. Table 9.8 reveals that the educational 
attainment impact was significantly higher for those who had tried another program during the 
twelve months preceding enrollment in JOBSTART. 

Recent e mployment . There was no significant difference in impacts between those who 
had worked at some point in the year before enrollment and those who had not. 

Welfare receipt . Those who receive AFDC or General Assistance may tend to get 
higher levels of support services such as childcare, and sometimes may be mandated to 
participate in some program in order to maintain eligibility for their cash benefits. Table 9.8 
reveals that the educational attainment impact was 5.9 percentage points higher for the group 
receiving benefits, as compared to those who were not, although this impact difference was 
not statistically significant. 

Marital status . Family responsibilities might play the same role as age in making more 
mature sample members get more out of an employment training program. Once again, Table 
9.8 provides some support to this view. Those who were married, widowed, divorced, or 
separated had impacts about twice the size of impacts for those who never had been married. 

Number of children . While most JOBSTART recruits were childless, a substantial 
minority had one or more children. The educational attainment impact was significantly lower 
for those with no children, suggesting that a desire for better economic status for their 
children may have outweighed any barriers to program participation posed by family 
responsibilities. 

Ethnicity . Blacks and Hispanics in the control groups had the lowest rates of 
attainment of diplomas or GEDs. However, while the impacts for blacks and Hispanics were 
somewhat lower than for white non-Hispanics in absolute terms, they were much larger in 
percentage terms. Impacts for all three ethnic groups were quite substantial. (A very small 
number of Asian and other sample members had statistically insignificant negative impacts.) 

Sex. Within-subgroup impacts for men and women have already been discussed. The 
last section of Table 9.8 shows that the previously mentioned difference in impact on 
educational attainment was statistically significant. 
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frn m tlT I ? • * eXplmned m Chapter 4 ' recruited in one Nation may differ 

from those .n other locations ,n their levels of desire for program services, in their determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles to attending, and in other ways difficult to measure. Fortunatelv 
it is simple to test whether only program features differed from site to site. If groups of 
individuals randomly assigned at several locations really differed only in features of the 
programs expenmentals could attend, average outcomes for controls at all locations (adjusted 
5o^TA P p 0 T gram f feren «f) ^ be substantially the same. As expected, when the 
JUBSTART sample was subdivided in the ways described in Chapter 4, the data failed this 
test, even after statistical adjustment for observed differences in ind<vidual and site character*- 
tics. 

Keeping in mind the serious limitations of comparisons across sites a cursory 
examination of the impacts across three program types (concurrent/in-house, sequential/in- 
house and sequentiaVbrokered) suggests that all program types yielded mcreasesin receipt 
of high school diplomas or GEDs. Uss convincing was an apparently higher impact on 
educational attainment at concurrent sites than at sequential sites. Observed differences 
between program types may have been driven more by the extent to which particular 
programs emphasized GEDs and by the extent to which their recruits wanted GEDs than by 
7cc^ 1Zatl0n ^ d ^ encin ^ of P^ 301 activities. For example, Connelley in Pittsburgh 
and SER/Corpus Chnsti, both concurrent sites with large impacts on educational attainment 
explicitly geared their curricula toward GED attainment. A more thorough examination of 
youth subgroups and sites will be conducted when longer term follow-up data become 

ToicTAD-T 1 ^ ° f that 3nalySis W "" included in the final im P act report on the 
JOBSTART Demonstration. 
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CHAPTER 10 



OPERATIONAL LESSONS 



The JOBSTART Demonstration was launched during a period in JTPA's evolution when 
the system placed a premium on short-term, low-cost, placement-oriented programs; programs 
offering a more comprehensive package of services, such as the JOBSTART program model 
proposed, were unusual. Convincing state and local JTPA administrators to support the 
JOBSTART model for low-skilled youth was a major challenge. Yet there is a growing 
consensus that JTPA needs to make a more intensive investment in services for these young 
people, although as yet the system has not made major changes in the clients enrolled or the 
services provided. 

The JTPA environment has become more receptive to this type of program for three 
reasons. First, the economic expansion and tightening of labor markets in the second half of 
the 1980s has highlighted the need to bring low-skilled school dropouts into the economic 
mainstream. Second, changes in JTPA performance standards by the Department of Labor now 
facilitate such efforts. 1 Third, an advisory panel to the department on JTPA policy, made up 
of state and local JTPA officials and employment policy experts, has recommended changes in 
JTPA that will increase the incentives to provide more intensive service to young dropouts. 2 
These recommendations have been embraced by the Department of Labor, which plans to 
introduce legislation to amend JTPA Other proposed amendments have been introduced which 
also shift JTPA toward providing more intensive services for some harder-to-serve clients. 

The increased interest in programs like JOBSTART makes this Gnal chapter on 
operational lessons and optimal administrative practices particularly relevant for state and local 
JTPA officials and youth employment program operators. The suggestions in this chapter come 
from many sources: primarily from the JOBSTART experience itself but also from the 
experiences of other programs. The chapter, therefore, goes beyond the data and research 
findings of the demonstration and is more wide-ranging than other parts of this report. 

The chapter begins by discussing general lessons for operating a program like JOBSTART 
funded under Title HA of JTPA it highlights issues especially relevant for state and local JTPA 
policymakers and administrators. The chapter then discusses suggestions for recruiting and 
retaining youths in a program, and for providing basic skills education, occupational training, and 
job placement assistance. Finally, it turns to the strengths and weaknesses of alternative 



A regulation was issued in early 1988 to increase the opportunities to enroll hard-to-serve 
youth and still comply with performance standards. The accompanying preamble to the 
regulations makes clear the Department of Labor's goal of offering more intensive services for 
young dropouts within JTPA 

*Job Training Partnership Act Advisory Committee, 1989. 
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strategies concerning three key program design issues: the type of agency operating 
JOBSTART, whether education and training activities are offered sequentially or concurrently, 
and whether all services are provided through a single agency or are brokered among several 
providers. 

I. Lessons for Program Implementation Within JTPA 

The JOBSTART Demonstration illustrates both the possibilities and difficulties of 
operating intensive, multi-component programs for disadvantaged youths within the JTPA system. 
Securing the necessary funding and adjustments in performance standards often took 
considerable effort, with success generally resulting from the special status of the national 
JOBSTART Demonstration and the leadership of states and SDAs committed to the program. 

The experience of sites after the operational phase of the demonstration ended provides 
a cautionary lesson, however. Almost all of the thirteen sites (including the three Job Corps 
Centers) have continued to offer a program combining basic skills education and occupational 
training, but only seven (the three Job Corps Centers, one school-based site, and three CBOs) 
continue to provide the range of support services . counseling called for in the demonstration 
program model. At most of the remaining six sites, JTPA reverted to business as usual. It 
continues to fund a portion of the program's costs, so the sites are able to provide at least a 
scaled-down program of education and training, but the special discretionary funding provided 
during the demonstration for support services and supplemental staff has largely ended. 4 
Furthermore, the post-demonstration programs tend not to focus recruitment exclusively on 
dropouts with low reading scores, the target group for JOBSTART. 

Before offering concrete suggestions, it is important to review the constraints in JTPA 
facing operators of programs like JOBSTART. 5 First, the effort to develop accountability 
measures that encourage high placement rates and low cost per placement has also made SDAs 
and program operators hesitant to enroll hard-to-serve youths or to operate intensive programs. 
In terms of programs like JOBSTART, the most important of these efforts for accountability 
are the statutorily mandated performance standards, which emphasize job placement and set 
maximum costs per "success story." Also important is the way state and local JTPA officials 
have reacted to these standards. In many cases, state officials judge local programs by how 
much they exceed these standards and award discretionary funding on that basis. Most SDAs 



3> 



At Connelley in Pittsburgh, a consortium of local foundations, the local JTPA program, 
and the Board of Education are supporting the education and training components and support 
services. Three CBOs (Allentown in Buffalo, CET/San Jose, and SER/Corpus Christi) receive 
support from the local JTPA program and other local education and training programs, which 
has allowed continuation of nearly the full JOBSTART program model. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, many sites received special funding under Title IIA's 8 percent 
set-aside, which provides funds for basic education programs and for special efforts to link 
education and training. They used it to buy or lease equipment as well as to hire staff. 
These are discussed in more detail in Chapters 1 and 2. 
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choose to write performance-based contracts with their service providers, often with payment 
tied exclusively to placement of participants in a job. 6 Frequently, SDAs set performance goals 
in contracts with service providers above the level the SDA as a whole is required to meet in 
order to provide a margin of safety in case some programs fail to meet their goals. 

A second type of constraint arises out of administrative practices that result partly from 
concerns about audits of expenditures. Many states require SDAs to provide 100 percent 
documentation of all aspects of enrollees* eligibility. Some SDAs required youths who were 
receiving public assistance (automatic grounds for eligibility) also to document their family 
income (this is but one example). An extra administrative step can be a special hurdle for 
young school dropouts with poor reading skills, and for their parents. Some SDAs may 
deliberately erect such barriers in the belief that they screen out applicants who are 
insufficiently motivated to do well in the program. 

A third type of constraint arises because of spending limitations for administration and 
support services and the contracting rules associated with them. Under Title IIA, expenses for 
administration (including recruitment and intake) cannot be more than 15 percent of al! SDA 
spending, and the sum of administration, support services, and most types of work experience 
wages normally cannot exceed 30 percent of SDA spending. 

There are two important safety valves for program operators, but neither has solved this 
problem for operators of programs like JOBSTART. SDA, can allow individual service 
providers to spend more on administration and support services if the participants they serve 
have special needs, but many SDAs make limited use of this option. In addition, when SDAs 
purchase services under properly structured performance-based contracts that are satisfactorily 
fulfilled, federal rules allow them to charge the entire expenditure against training, even if some 
activities would otherwise be administration or support services. However, a recent Department 
of Labor statement on the use of this type of contract (not in force during the operational 
phase of JOBSTART) restricts its use for programs like JOBSTART. 7 The statement prohibits 
a payment for recruitment and enrollment of participants, creating possible cash flow problems 
for CBOs seeking to draw the difficult-to-recruit young school dropouts into programs. In 
addition, the statement warns SDAs that if the level of performance falls below acceptable limits 
(which the state and SDA should define), expenditures under the contract can no longer be 
allocated entirely to training and must be allocated among the cost categories. If SDAs hold 
all service providers to similar performance benchmarks, no matter what the nature of their 
client population, programs like JOBSTART could pose special risks. 

In fact, the JTPA statute does allow moie flexible practices, which can encourage 
programs like JOBSTART. The goal of this chapter is to suggest ways that states, SDAs, and 
service providers can capitalize on these possibilities. 



6 For agencies providing education in a sequential/brokered program, basing payment on 
placement in a job poses serious problems, as discussed later in this chapter. 
7 Federal Register . 1989, p. 10459. 
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A. Lessons for State JTPA Officials 



States set priorities for the types of services to be offered and evaluate the programs of 
local SDAs, using the federal performance standards. A clear state policy that dropouts are a 
high priority group and that the state will recognize when SDAs enroll them in intensive 
programs can reinforce the efforts at the federal level. 

More specifically, states can support such programs: by structuring JTPA performance 
standards to encourage programs of this type, by allocating discretionary funds to the program, 
and by permitting SDAs to streamline JTPA intake. 

1- Performance Standards. The 1988 amendments to the federal performance 
standards make it easier for states to encourage and support programs like JOBSTART. 

• Under regulations in effect for program year 1988 and beyond, 
states can choose eight performance standards from a list of twelve 
provided by the Department of Labor. For youths, the department 
strongly encourages states to pick as a key youth standard one of 
two measures that recognize intermediate program outcomes (such 
as completing a level of education) in addition to job placement. 8 

• States have the prerogative to decide whether programs financed 
with 6 percent funds must comply with performance standards. 
These funds are usually used either as an incentive to reward SDAs 
that exceed the standards or for initiatives for special target groups. 
States that exempt 6 percent funds from performance standards will 
make programs like JOBSTART more viable. 

• Most states already take advantage of the option to adjust the 
national levels of performance for each standard to reflect the 
characteristics of the labor market and participants in each SDA. 
This practice reduces the risks from enrolling low-skilled youths. In 
the near future, participant reading levels will be added to the list 
of characteristics that are used to adjust the national standards. 



Governors may choose a new "youth employability enhancement rate" or a redefined 
"positive termination rate." The first measures the proportion of youths served who attained 
youth employment competencies recognized by the local private industry council (one 
competency in program year 1988 and two or more in later years), entered non-Title II training, 
returned full-time to school, completed a major level of education, or (for fourteen- to fifteen- 
year-olds) completed program objectives. The second standard measures the proportion of 
youths served who attained one of the employability enhancements or found a job. Youth 
employment competencies measure areas such as pre-employment skills (awareness of the world 
of work, labor market knowledge, career planning, job search techniques), work maturity skills 
(attendance and reliability), basic educational skills, and job-specific skills. 
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This will make it even more attractive for states to use the 
adjustment option. 



With this discretion at the state level, governors, members of the state Job Training 
Coordinating Council, and state JTPA officials can facilitate the implementation of programs 
like JOBSTART. * 



2. Allocation of State Dis cretionary Funds . State officials can also be creative in 
their use of state-controlled funding. The two key discretionary JTPA funding sources are "6 
percent" funds (discussed above) and "8 percent" funds (which are set aside for programs 
providing basic education or creating linkages between education and occupational training). 
Each can appropriately be allocated to programs like JOBSTART. 

These JTPA funds can be used to encourage further state and local support of intensive 
programs for dropouts. State departments of education could be joint funders, with state JTPA 
agencies, of basic education programs for young dropouts. States could offer grants to localities 
for exemplary programs on the condition that the SDAs raise matching funds. This local maich 
could be SDA-controlled JTPA funds, local education funds, or in-kind contributions (teacher 
time, facilities) from local agencies. 

Perhaps of equal or greater importance are state-controlled funds outside JTPA The 
Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 provides grants to states for vocational 
education and mandates coordination between vocational education and JTPA The Family 
Support Act of 1988 establishes a new Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) program to 
replace the Work Incentive (WIN) program and requires states to establish education programs 
for young mothers receiving AFDC who have not completed high school or obtained a GED. 
State education programs, especially those for community colleges and adult vocational schools, 
can also be important sources of support. 

Finally, states specify the level of documentation needed to establish JTPA eligibility, and 
this decision can affect SDA success in recruiting young dropouts. States must carefully balance 
audit concerns against the extra barriers to program operation created by extensive 
documentation requirements. 

B. Lessons for local JTPA Of ficials 

At the local level, funding allocations and performance eval don arise for local private 
industry council (PIC) members and JTPA administrators as they r <de what types of activities 
to support and how to structure the resulting contracts with service providers. SDA staff and 
PICs, who set local service priorities, can choose to allocate a portion of locally controlled 
JTPA funds (including funds distributed by formula and special discretionary allocations from 
the state) to programs combining basic education and occupational training. SDAs and PICs 
must also recognize the need for greater support services in long-term programs serv ig low- 
skilled youths. 
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■ SDAs can supplement this JTPA funding by seeking partners for innovative programs 

■ from among local foundations, corporations, community colleges and school districts, and welfare 

■ agencies. Schools and other agencies that receive state or federal aid based on average daily 

■ attendance or the number of participants in their program could be an especially promising 

■ source of in-kind contributions. Jf they were to operate a program like JOBSTART, their 

■ enrollment would rise and a portion of the costs would be covered by the increased aid. 

■ As discussed earlier, performance-based contracts can discourage service providers from 

■ seeking to enroll high-risk youths. SDAs have two alternatives: (1) cost-reimbursement con- 

■ tracts, which pay for provision of specified services under an approved budget, or (2) 

■ performance-based contracts structured to make more intensive services to dropouts feasible. 
H Desp ; some advantages, cost-reimbursement contracts are rare in JTPA except for activities 

■ provide by schools, so the following discussion is limited to performance-based contracts. 

■ When writing performance-based contracts, SDAs can adopt the following approaches: 

H * Recognize the difficulty of serving low-skilled young dropouts in 

H setting goa ls for programs . Programs serving job-ready clients can 

■ generate a high percentage of post-program success stories, but in 

■ fact the services make little difference in participants* lives. Many 

■ job-ready participants might have found employment on their own 

■ without special assistance. Programs like JOBSTART, serving less 

■ skilled people, may have fewer success stories to report but may 

■ have made a grea r difference. Ideally, programs would be judged 

■ on their impacts, not the percentage of success stories, but in 
H practice this is difficult to measure. Hence goals for programs must 
H be tailored to the people enrolled and the type of service offered. 

H • De fine payment benchmarks appropriate tor the pro gram. Payment 

■ cJidy for placement is inappropriate in a program like JOBSTART. 

■ Earlier payment points are important to reward service providers for 

■ the effort of serving this group and the improvement in participants' 

■ skills, which can lead to long-term success in the labor market. 9 

■ Even under the recent Departmer-i of Labor statements on 

■ performance-based contracts, SDAs are permitted to write contracts 

■ for thia type of program with payment benchmarks short of 
U placement; examples include enrollment and participation at some 
H specified level or attainment of a GED. In fact, for youth programs 
I contracts may be structured without including placement as a 
H payment point. 



9 National Commission for Employment Policy, 1988, found that varying the terms of 
performance-based contracts does allow SDAs to enroll more hard-to-serve clients. 
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• Develop p ayment amounts to reflect the need for support semces . 
Support services are important in programs like JOBSTART, and 
payment levels to providers must include funds for them. 



As a final lesson, the experience of JOBSTART sites showed the crucial importance of 
SDAs taking full advantage of the flexibility in intake procedures under state rules to streamline 
application and eligibility certification. The more unnecessary steps are avoided, the easier it 
will be to recruit and enroll low-skilled young dropouts. 

n - Lessons for Implementing Steps or Components in the JOBSTART Model 
A. Recruitment Strategies 

The experience of the JOBSTART sites reinforces what a growing body of studies has 
noted: recruitment of the young dropout population is not easy and requires considerable 
commitment of staff time and energy. 1(1 Among the JOBSTART sites, staff assessments of the 
most effective recruitment strategies varied, but some general lessons emerged. 

• Programs cannot relv on walk-ins but must aggressively recruit 
youths. Programs seeking to serve disadvantaged dropouts must 
recognize that many have little contact with social service or 
education agencies. While word of mouth is the most credible 
source of information on program services, many of these 
"disconnected youths" will never hear about the opportunities 
available without special efforts to reach them. Full-time recruiting 
staff can make a big difference. 

• Recruiting young men requires special approaches . Young male 
dropouts are especially likely to live outside the mainstream, out of 
contact even with welfare or family health-care agencies. In some 
cases, the attraction of the illegal economy may be strong. 
Reaching these young men requires special techniques designed to 
make contact with them on their "own turf as well as a credible 
message that this program can be different from their past 
educational experiences. 

• Recruitme nt messages must appeal to the varied interests and needs 
of youths. For most youths, descriptions of program features hold 
little appeal. They will be moved to apply by highlighting how the 
program can provide something they value; economic independence, 
security for their children, or more satisfying work, for example. 



10 70001 Training and Employment Institute, 1988; Kelly, 1987. 



• Staff must try a variety of recruitment metho ds Recruitment 
specialists can offer many imaginative options to reach youths; flyers 
in welfare checks, public service ads in fast food restaurants, letters 
and testimonials from former participants, referrals from other 
agencies, contests and drawings, low-cost radio ads, and on-the-street 
recruiting have all been successful. 11 Staff must be willing to try 
new methods, and to work outside the office and the nine-to-five 
workday, until they find rectuiting approaches that succeed. 

B. Initial Contact and Intake Procedures 

As noted earlier, some JTPA programs have developed intake procedures with many pre- 
enrollment steps or hurdles, with the intention of screening out those not motivated to pursue 
training and employment. 12 This approach, subject to criticism generally, is especially 
inappropriate in the context of programs like JOBSTART. 

One of the goals of such a program is to increase the self-confidence and motivation of 
youths who have already experienced failure in school. The necessary steps to enroll in JTPA 
are formidable enough to young dropouts without erecting artificial barriers. Instead, programs 
should seek to streamline the admission process, keeping the number of required visits to a 
minimum and conducting intake throughout the day rather than at specified hours. 13 To the 
extent that barriers exist because of concern about job placement-oriented performance 
standards, the suggestions in the previous section could provide the opportunity to modify the 
intake process. 

In the initial contact with recruits, staff should emphasize the benefits of the program, not 
dwell on the "hassles" of gaining admission, and should offer assistance in completing the intake 
process. Staff should limit the documentatio led to establish eligibility to the minimum 
required by federal and state regulations and assL. ^ouths in assembling the required paperwork. 
While some youths may be put off by initial testing of skills, these tests can be presented as 
necessary to determine the best way to serve them rather than as something they will pass or 
fail. 15 



n Kelly, 1987. 

12 Cook et al., 1985; Grinker Associates, 1986. 

13 Mathematica Policy Research, 1988, makes a similar recommendation. 
14 Kelly, 1987. 

15 However, required minimum skills for entry could cor ;t an assessment tool into a test, 
which can be failed. If there are minimum requirements, staff should be careful to offer 
alternatives to those who "fail" the test. 
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C Strategies to Encourage Participation in the Program 



Quality education and occupational skills training alone do not assure participation in a 
program* Young dropouts may have other important demands on their time (working or caring 
for children are likely examples). In many cases, there may be opportunities in the 
underground or illegal economy that could tempt youths to leave a program. To attain the 
number of class hours needed to boost skills levels, program administrators must Ond ways to 
meet participants' basic needs, to create a warm and supportive atmosphere, and to bolster 
youths' motivation and self-esteem. JOBSTART, like other recent studies of programs for 
young dropouts, illustrates the importance of addressing youths' social and personal 
development, as well as deficiencies in basic and occupational skills. 16 

1. Meeting Basic Needs . At a minimum, programs should provide assistance for 
training-related expenses such as childcare, meals, and transportation. Some type of additional 
financial assistance seems desirable, but the JOBSTART Demonstration showed no clear 
evidence that greater - although still quite limited ~ incentive or needs-based payments 
increased retention or attendance. If, as in JOBSTART, program-provided supports are not 
sufficient to cover the costs of rent, food, or other major living costs, participants w'il need 
some other means of support while in the program. Approximately one-half Mere receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) or other public assistance. One-quarter of 
JOBSTART participants worked at some point while in the program. Program operators could 
facilitate this mix of classes and work by helping youths find part-time employment if the 
program schedule permits it. It would be most feasible in programs that offer a sequence of 
education followed by training, since the daily scheduling demand of programs offering 
concurrent education and training are already quite high. 

2. Creating a Supportive Environment For disadvantaged young dropouts, their 
time each day in even an intensive program like JOBSTART is often merely an interruption in 
what may otherwise be a frustrating and troubled life. Frequently, their living arrangements are 
unstable, they or their children may have health problems, and drugs may be readily available 
in their neighborhoods. Events outside the program can potentially undo the progress youths 
are making in their classes. 

Over the course of the demonstration, the importance of creating a supportive 
environment and safe haven for youths became increasingly apparent. 17 By providing a place 
in which youths can acknowledge and address the problems in their lives and draw on the 
resources needed to deal with them, programs can help prevent participants' lives from 



16 70001 Training and Employment Institute, 1988; Public/Private Ventures, 1987 and 1988; 
and Quint and Guy, 1989. 

17 Several recent studies have highlighted the importance of support services, counseling, 
and group activities. These studies include Mathematica Policy Research, 1988; Public/ 
Private Ventures, 1988; 70001 Training and Employment Institute, 1988; and Quint and 
Guy, 1989. 
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overwhelming their efforts to increase their self-sufficiency. Staff who can provide personal 
attention and encouragement, draw on other resources in the community, and >crv e as role 
2™| " e CntlCal t0 devel °P in g the supportive atmosphere needed in programs serving young 

Specially designated counselor/coordinators were indispensable in the JOBSTART 
Demonstration. They helped assess support service needs, provided personal attention and 
counseling, referred youths to other programs in the community when needed, organized 
activities to help build a sense of group identity, monitored participants' progress in the 
program, and served as their advocates when needed. Education and occupational instructors 
should also assist youths in personal development, reinforcing the work of the counselors. 

When hiring staff, program operators should look for individuals with experience in these 
areas. But most important, staff need to see their role as active, rather than reactive Good 
counselors and instructors will identify problems before they become crises and work with 
students outside the classroom and confines of the program to address barriers to program 
participation and employment. Staff training on these personal development issues, often cot 
done in JTPA programs, is important in making staff sensitive to these needs, especially at sites 
where teachers are more accustomed to working with adults. 

. 3 - Motivational Techniques. Staff need to help participants develop a sense of 
group identity. This increases commitment to the program and provides a new reference croup 
to reinforce the values of education and training. Useful strategies include: 



enrolling classes of 20 or fewer youths tc create a small enough 
group for youths to form friendships and a group identity; 

• empowering students to affect program decisions ..n such issues as 
attendance, termination policy, and rewards for achievement 
(perhr )s through formation of a student government); 

• scheduling grou^. activuies outside the classroom; 

• promoting peer support groups for d>';cussion cf personal concerns; 

• recognizing the achievement of ir^rmediate goals, with financial 
incentives or other rewaids; and 

• rewarding completion through appropriate ceremonies and awards. 

4. Life Management Skills. Life skills training helps prepare young dropouts to 
improve their probhm-solving skills and accept the demands of the workplace and other adult 
responsibilities. At sites thct did not offer this training, staff identified its absence as a major 
weakness in the JOBSTART program. The sites found instruction in values and goal-setting 
time management, problem solving, job search techniques, suitabb behavior on the job,' 
parenting and sexuality, health, and personal finances important for their students. 
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Often, group activities and instruction are useful ways to present this material, since this 
approach requires participants to assess conflicting views and present their own ideas in a clear 
and persuasive way. 

5 - Attendance Policies. Even if these recommendations are adopted, absenteeism 
is still likely to be a problem. It can be diminished, however, if sites set clear rules, monito.- 
attendance closely, and follow up quickly with individuals who are frequently absent to help 
them resolve the underlying problem. Involving participants in the development and 
enforcement of attendance rules could build support for their fairness and reinforce the message 
that the students must take responsibility for their actions. 

D- Classroom Mix of Youths and Adults 

"The JOBSTART experience suggests advantages and disadvantages to setting up separate 
classes for youths, and the sites in the demonstration tried both youths-only and mixed classes. 
By offering classes solely for youths, programs can tailor the scheduling, instructional approach, 
life skills management curriculum, and classroom discipline to address the needs of young 
participants. Separate classes increase the likelihood that young participants will get a chance 
to excel in the program and to develop a strong identification with the group and the program. 
However, with separate classes, youths miss out on the chance to learn from older students -- 
both as to the need for education and training in the labor market and as to appropriate 
decorum in the classroom and study habits. 

Experience during the demonstration suggests that when youth and adults are together in 
classrooms, the proportions of each can affect the Laming experience. Several sites reported 
that when adults were the clear majority in a class, the youths seemed to benefit. But adults 
in classes with one-half or more youths found the experience somewhat frustrating, according 
to staff; the adults saw the youths as less skilled, less serious, and more disruptive of classroom 
activities. 

E Basic Skills Education 

Employers value workers with basic reading and math skills and the ability to adapt to 
new situations and master new tasks. To succeed in this labor market, youths must not only be 
competent in basic skills but must also have the ability to communicate with others, work in a 
group setting, and think critically. The content of the basic education course in combination 
with life skills training must respond to these demands of the workplace. Classes in reading and 
math must be supplemented with opportunities to develop verbal communication skills, 
teamwork, and reasoning. 

Variety in instructional techniques can make the classroom experience more interesting. 
Competency-based, individualized instruction can be useful in teaching basic reading and math. 
Instructors and participants in the JOBSTART Demonstration liked th?s approach, and it 
allowed sites to serve participants with a wide range of initial reading levels in a single program. 
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Computers can be useful in automating exercises and feedback, thus helping to administer self- 
paced instruction. 

For teaching verbal communication and critical thinking, group instruction and activities 
- with the give and take among those with different views - can also be useful and can provide 
a lively change of pace complementing individualized, self-paced instruction for basic education. 
This suggests that a mix of individual activities and group instruction might be best. The 
successful implementation of one JOBSTART site's alternative education curricula involving 
group instruction, discussion, and writing suggests that these techniques - normally used for 
students at a similar skills level - can also be adapted by an effective teacher to serve youths 
with a wide range of skills. 

The demonstration also suggests that it is possible for occupational training agencies to 
add basic education to their program offerings. With recently developed basic education 
teaching materials - much of it computer-assisted - training agencies can relatively easily offer 
basic skills instruction as a lead into training. 18 

F. Occupational Skills Training 

Most youths participating in occupational training attended typical Job Corps or JTPA 
classes. Their experience suggests several lessons: 

• Youth s need clear information on possible occupations . Before 
selecting a training course, participants should be well-informed 
about the requirements and opportunities of different jobs - entry 
requirements, wage rates, work conditions, u nd advancement 
opportunities - and the specific demands of training curricula. 
Most JOBSTART sites lacked a career exploration unit; vocational 
assessment and guidance would help participants make a more 
informed choice. In small programs offering training in only a few 
occupations, or at concurrent sites, this could take place before 
enrollment, while at larger sequential sites, offering training in many 
occupations, this could occur during the education phase. 

• Course entrance requirements should be training-related . Entrance 
requirements set higher than necessary could exclude lower-skilled 
young dropouts who might be able to master the essential material. 
Textbooks and other teaching materials should convey the key skills 
using the simplest vocabulary and presentation possible. 



ltJ For a discussion of the use of computers in JTPA, see National Commission for 
Employment Policy, 1988. For a review of research on computer-assisted instruction, see the 
Research into Practice Digest . Spring 1986. 
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• Training instructors must offer special assistance to low-skilled 
students . At some sites accustomed to serving adults, training 
instructors saw their role as presenting technical material; for disad- 
vantaged young dropouts, this may not be enough. Instructors - 
who see the students more than anyone else during training - may 
have to provide special assistance, arrange tutoring, and make sure 
that needed support services are in place. 

• Flexibility in structuring the mn rse schedule and completion 
requiremen ts will be important . Open entry/open exit scheduling, 
especially with self-paced, competency-based instruction, may offer 
young dropouts the greatest opportunity to master needed 
occupational skills. Courses should recognize intermediate 
competencies, such as the Job Corps "step-off levels," so that youths 
who do not complete the entire course can be certified job-ready 
for a lower-skilled position in the same occupational area. 

G. Job Placement Assistance 

Overall, job placement assistance was the weakest element of the JOBSTART program 
at most sites; it received the greatest attention when the JOBSTART site was contractually 
obligated to arrange placements. This suggests that while an exclusive focus on job placement 
as the sole goal of the program and the sole payment point in a JTPA performance-based 
contract - would be ill-advised, contractual incentives can help keep the employment goal in 
sight. 

Instruction in job search techniques, interviewing, and resume writing is important in a 
program serving school dropouts, but participants also need direct job development and referrals 
to specific jobs. Job development specialists will be most successful in finding job possibilities 
and arranging referrals for youths. But training instructors, with their contacts in the field, 
should also play an important role in job development and referrals; counselors are likely to be 
much less effective. It is important that job placement staff not focu* just on the best students 
in the program but also aid those less skilled to find appropriate employment. 

Independent job search, while appropriate for some participants, might be supplemented 
by group job search clubs, which teach job finding skills. Instruction in job search techniques 
should begin early in the program so that those who leave the program early can benefit from 
it. However, group job search could best be conducted for those completing or nearing the end 
of training. 

H. Linking the Pieces 

Ii is important Tor all staff - counselors, basic skills teachers, and occupational training 
instructors - to present a consistent message to participants about their obligations in the 
programs and expectations of performance. Multi-component programs require the presence 
of a full-time counselor/coordinator to monitor participants' progress, arrange support services, 
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and serve as a liaison and advocate for youths with instructors and other staff at the site. 
Their role should be much like that of a case manager. 



III. Advantages and Disadvantages of Different Institutional Sponso rs 

Within the demonstration, a variety of institutions - adult vocational schools, a community 
college, community-based organizations, and Job Corps Centers - put in place the JOBSTART 
program and enrolled participants. This finding is important because a central question in the 
demonstration was whether such a program could be operated outside specialized Job Corps 
Centers. 

The experience in the demonstration also suggests that community-based organizations 
and schools have different strengths and weaknesses, which should be considered in deciding 
where to base a program like JOBSTART and in planning for its implementation. 

A. Familiarity with Disadvantaged Youths 

CBOs are more likely than schools to have experience dealing with the problems and 
special needs of young school dropouts. Often, CBOs have as part of their organizational mis- 
sion service to this population, and many are based in the neighborhood in which these youths 
reside. Adult vocational schools and community colleges tend to serve those with high school 
diplomas and often rely on traditional instructional techniques (lectures and group testing), 
which are not appealing to most dropouts. 

When schools operate a program like JOBSTART, they should supplement their normal 
staff with instructors and counselors experienced in working with disadvantaged school drop- 
outs. These staff members can help existing instructors adapt their usual curricula and teaching 
style to the needs of disadvantaged dropouts. They will also be able to plan for the type of 
support services and special group activities needed to build group cohesiveness and peer 
support. 

B. Support Services 

CBOs are more likfciy than schools to be multi-service agencies, providing assistance with 
childcare, health care needs, family planning, and other support service needs. When schools 
or smaller, single-purpose CBOs operate a program like JOBSTART, their staff will need to 
help students find otner agencies able to address support service needs not mef by the program. 

C. Variety of Courses 

Schools normally will have more courses available to participants in occupational skills 
training. Larger vocational schools in ths demonstration had courses in more than 20 
occupations at a time, while smaller CBOs did not offer occupational training in-house or had 
only a few courses. 
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When small CBOs operate a program like JOBSTART, this problem could be addressed 
in one of several ways. One option is to develop linkages to other tiaining agencies, as was 
done in the sequential/brokered sites in the demonstration. As discussed later in this chapter, 
the demonstration suggests lessons for making this approach more successful. 

Alternatively, several small CBOs (each with a basic education program and a small 
number of occupational training courses) could operate the program as a consortium and 
conduct recruiting as a group. If youths apply at one agency, seeking occupational training 
offered at another, they could be referre: to the other agency for both education and training. 
To encourage referrals, the local SDA could possibly set up performance contracts with 
payments to agencies for youths referred to other agencies who subsequently enroll. This may 
not be possible to implement if these small CBOs are neighborhood-based, since applicants are 
unlikely to travel to a CBO in another neighborhood. 

D. Stability of Funding 

Stability of funding is another clear advantage of schools and community colleges. They 
often have funding sources tied to average daily attendance or other measures of student 
enrollment This frees them from the annual need to compete for contracts under JTPA or 
other programs. Since they are less dependent on JTPA funds, schools are less constrained by 
JTPA's performance standards and limits on spending for support services. While it is likely 
that more funding than the routine educational funds will be needed to offer all the 
JOBSTART support services, having core funding that is relatively stable will avoid turmoil and 
the periodic need for large layoffs and restaffing. To the extent that CBOs can receive funding 
on a multi-year basis for serving young, low-skilled dropouts (perhaps through state welfare 
employment programs) or diversify their funding sources, their ability to plan and implement 
lengthy and intensive education and training programs will be enhanced. 1 " 



IV, Lessons cn Concurrent Versus Sequential Programs 

The choice of a concurrent versus sequential program also poses tradeoffs for program 
designers and operators. The experience of the demonstration provides lessons on how to 
address five key issues. 

• Maintainin g interest in basic education : Concurrent programs can 
increase the relevance of education through immediate application 
of new skills in occupational training. Sequential programs build the 
foundation of basic skills, increasing the options for training courses. 
However, sequential program operators face a challenge in 



^The JTPA Advisory Panel has recommended multi-year contracts to key service providers 
at the local level. This approach could also increase the funding stability of CBOs operating 
a program like JOBSTART. See Job Training Partnership Act Advisory Panel, 1989. 
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maintaining the interest of students seeking occupational training. 20 
Life skills instruction, which emphasizes practical knowledge, can 
supplement basic skills instruction at sequential sites and help 
maintain interest during the education phase. Youths can also 
explore occupational options while still in the education phase, with 
instructors highlighting the basic skill entry requirements. 

• Participation in training! At concurrent sites, most youths in the 
demonstration received both basic skills instruction and occupational 
training. In fact, at these sites, training was the dominant activity 
in terms of classroom hours. In sequential programs, the 
participation rate in training was much lower, so agencies operating 
this type of program must plan carefully to encourage youths to 
make the transition. The problem of declining participation over 
time, which is present in any lengthy progra:n, is aggravated in 
brokered programs, where youths must gain entry to and begin a 
new program after having participated for an extended period. 
During the education phase, introductions to training options, 
instruction in job search techniques, and a continued focus on the 
goal of training and a good job ^an encourage youths to continue 
in the program. 

• Training curriculum: Developing appropriate training curricula and 
materials can be difficult in a concurrent program, where youths are 
still working on acquiring basis skills when they begin training. In 
the demonstration, youths at concurrent sites were able to enroll in 
a diverse array of courses. Part of the reason was the use by some 
sites of self-paced, compel ency-based instruction in training as well 
as in education. This approach made it much easier to 
accommodate youths at different skill levels in the same course; 
youths who were struggling with mastering basic skills were not left 
completely behind in training, but could proceed at their own pace. 

• Daily schedule: In concurrent programs, the daily schedule was a 
full one from the beginning of participation, with little time for 
activities other than education and training. Youths can ' nd the 
work very demanding, especially when training is offered on a Oxed 
cycle, with little scheduling flexibility to accommodate slower 
progressing students. All of these problems are aggravated if the 
training is offered by another agency. Activities like life skills 
management and counseling couid help youths acquire the discipline 



^or this reason, a recent study of programs for minority-group female single parents 
recommended that youths be given the option of participating in a concurrent program. See 
Mathematica Policy Research, 1988. 
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and self-confidence to complete a demanding program. Such 
activities to promote personal development were more important in 
sequential programs, where the less crowded schedule allowed time 
for more life skills instruction and group activities. 

Sites operating a concurrent program face a tradeoff in responding 
to this. They can reduce the daily hours of training at the 
beginning of the program, allowing time for other activities and 
making the transition to a highly structured program less stressful 
for youths who have been out of school for an extended period. 
However, this will make the youths in a program like JOBSTART 
fall behind others in the training class unless training is offered on 
a self-paced basis. Alternatively, sites could provide education 
classes that include other group activities and life skills training, but 
this reduces basic skiHs instruction. 

• Duration of training : A curriculum of education and training can 
be completed in a shorter period when offered concurrently. 
Completing a program at a sequential site is often a lengthier 
process because these programs typically spend more time on basic 
education and other activities apart from training. In lengthier 
programs, dropout rates will increase as youths lose interest, 
encounter personal problems that prevent participation, or seek 
employment to meet immediate needs for income. This suggests 
that sequential programs may have to provide a fuller array of 
support services and may have to help participants find part-time 
employment or arrange formal paid work experience positions as 
part of the program. 



V. Lessons for Operating Brokered Programs 

The experience of sites in the JOBSTART Demonstration suggests that it is most difficult 
to implement a program combining basic education and occupational training at sites that 
provide the basic education and then refer participants to other agencies for occupational 
training. Only 26 percent of youths at these feeder sites participated in any occupational 
training. 

Ideally, all services would be offered on-site by the sponsoring agency. 21 In reality, for 
programs like JOBSTART to be widely available, CBOs offering either basic education or 



Mathematica Policy Research, 1988, also recommends "one-stop" programs as best for 
minimizing attrition from the program, enhancing management control, and strengthening the 
supportive aspects of the program. 
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vocational training but not both ~ must be involved. The problems of sequential/brokered 
programs encountered in the demonstration must therefore be addressed. 



SDAs and agencies interested in operating sequential/brokered programs should consider 
the following possibilities to ease the transition to training: 

• Develop agreements gi ving referrals from the education agency 
priority for admission to training. The education and training agen- 

. cies, with the assistance of the SDA, could develop clearly deGned 
entrance criteria for training agencies. Youths who are referred by 
an education agency and who meet these requirements should 
receive priority for admission. 

• Provide opportunities to explore training options during the 
education phase. Coordinators at the education agency could 
arrange visits to training courses to explore career options and entry 
requirements and to keep youths focused on the goal of future 
training. 

• Allow yout hs the option of an early transition to training with 
continued basic skills instruction. If participants who have achieved 
the minimum basic skills needed for entry into training are willing 
to put in logger days to continue their education while beginning 
skills training, they should be given this option. If they choose it, 
the self-psced, individualized instruction would permit flexible 
scheduling for the education coursework. 

• Coordinate, as much as possible, the education schedule with start 
of training. Students are more likely to make the transition to 
training when it begins soon after they are ready to move out of 
education. With the many training options possible under 
sequential/brokered programs, there will not be a single schedule. 
To the extent that one training starting date is common (for 
example, the normal school-year calendar), education should be 
scheduled to prepare people to make the transition at that time. 
At a minimum, program staff should keep participants in education 
informed of the schedules of relevant training possibilities. 

• Streamline the application process at the training agency. Youths 
may be put off by paperwork and testing, especially when it repeats 
what was already required by the education agency. When JTPA 
funds are used for both phases of the program, avoid terminating 
youths at the end of education and having them reapply and go 
through eligibility certification again if accepted into training. 
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® Designate a counseior/coordinator or case manager to monitor and 
facilitate th e progress of youths in the training phase . Some agency 
needs to coordinate the many activities of a program like 
JOBSTART, including support services and counseling. SDAs or 
other funders of the program should pay for staff at that agency for 
this effort Education agencies that provide the initial activities are 
possibly the best site for this coordination. If arranged this way, 
training agencies should have a contractual obligation to provide the 
case manager with information on the experiences of participants. 

A potential problem can arise in the contract for educational agencies funded unucr Title 
IIA of JTPA when the agencies refer participants completing education to a different 
organization for occupational training. 

As mentioned earlier, under the performance standards, transition to occupations! training 
funded by Title II of JTPA does not count as grounds for a positive termination, and this poses 
a special problem in brokered programs. When performance contract payment points are linked 
to performance standards, education providers are paid only if participants attain a GED or find 
a job. This could force agencies to enroll more skilled youths or to emphasize attainment of 
a GED over making a transition to training. That would undermine efforts to operate 
programs combining education and training for disadvantaged, low-skilled dropouts. Here again, 
it would be useful to make the payment points in performance-based contracts different from 
the benchmarks that are counted as a positive termination. 22 

VI. A Final Note 

This chapter has discussed operational lessons coming out of the JOBSTART 
Demonstration and other experience operating programs of education and training for 
disadvantaged school dropouts. More conclusive impact results and the estimation of benefits 
and costs of the JOBSTART program must await the final report on the demonstration. These 
early results suggest, however, that with creativity and determination the program can be 
impl smented within JTPA and that it leads to encouraging increases in educational attainment. 
The implementation lessons from the demonstration summarized in this chapter can help states 
SDAs, and service providers move ahead in this important policy area. 



^DAs can also allow youths to continue to be enrolled in JTPA as they move from the 
education to training service provider. This means that they become part of the performance 
standards calculations only after leaving the program after training, when they are more likely 
to have attained a GED or to have been placed in a job. 
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APPENDIX A 
DATA SOURCES FOR THF, EVALUATION 



Many data sources were used in this evaluation of the JOBSTART Demons'-ation 
Baseline demographic data were collected at the time of random assignment. Management 
Information System (MIS) data from the sites were used to measure participation hours A 
twelve-month follow-up survey of applicants was conducted to measure impacts on experimental* 
(including those who did not participate) compared to controls; the impacts concerned amounts 
of education and training received, employment and earnings, and other retevaat information. 
The twelve-month survey also dealt with the experiences of participants in the JOBSTART 
program. Much qualitative information, including interviews with program staff and focus groups 
and in-depth ioterviews with participaDts, was used in conjunctioo with the quaDtitative 
loformatioo. Each data source is described below 



I. JOBSTART Eorollmept Forms 

The JOBSTART Enrollmeot Form, desigoed by MDRC aod filled out by program staff 
at the time of raodom assigomeot, was the major source of ioformatioo about the demographic 
and socioeconomic characteristics of sample members. It included data on age, sex, ethnicity, 
family composition, educational attainment and time since dropping out of school as well as basic 
information on welfare and employment histories. The enrollment form was completed for all 
but one sample member. 1 



H- JOBSTART Manageme nt and Information Systrm Forms 

Sites used a number of MDRC-designed forms io report cn the progress of participants 
in JOBSTART. The most important of these were: 

A Monthly Participation Report 

The Monthly Participation Report provided the number of hours that participants spent 
in basic education, occupational skills training, or other kinds of JOBSTART activities each 
month. It also provided information on the type of occupational skills training in which 
participants in training enrolled. Sites reported actual hours attended, not the number of houis 
scheduled. 



This sample member will be exciudeJ from the impact analysis, since all demographic 
variables from the enrollment form are missing. For many of the sample members, a few 
specific pieces of demographic information are missing. In the impact analysis, the predicted 
values based on similar sample members were substituted for these missing observations. 
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Participation data used in this report were collected from August 1985 -- the beginning 
of random assignment - through August 1988. The month of random assignment is included 
as a month of foiiow-up for participation, although the participant may have been randomly 
assigned late in the month. Those assigned in the last two months of random assignment -- 
October and November 1987 -- have eleven and ten months of follow-up participation data, 
respectively. For the purpose of uniformity with the twelve-month follow-up survey, and because 
most of the JOBSTART programs were designed to last a maximum of twelve -months, the 
implementation analysis used the part of the sample that had twelve months of follow-up data, 
that is, members of the experimental sample who were randomly assigned before October 1987. 

Collecting strictly comparable data across sites was not always possible, for two reasoLs: 
first, the services provided at each site varied; second, there was some inconsistency in the way 
sites reported hours for activities other than basic education or occupational training classes. 
For example, a number of sit».s supplemented education and/or training classes with formal 
classroom instruction in a variety of topics generally termed "life skills." Some sites reported 
these as education hours; others counted them as training hours. In order to have similar 
definitions of the basic components - education and training - MDRC modified the reported 
hours at sites, so that time spent in such activities as life skills classes was counted under "other 
activities." The education hours reported by CET/San Jose also were adjusted to reflect only 
hours spent in the site's GED class. 5 

Other differences remained, however. A number of sites offered limited amounts of work 
experience as part of the JOBSTART program. Some sites reported these hours as training 
hours; others reported them under "other activities." 4 No adjustments were made in these hours. 
Finally, the Phoenix Job Corps did not report hours spent by participants in life skills or 



^e sites were El Centra in Dallas, the Los Angeles Job Corps, the Atlanta Job Corps, 
and Allentown in Buffalo. At El Centra one-half of all education hours prior to December 
1986 were spent in life skill 1 ;. After 1986 one-fourth of the reported education hours were spent 
in life skills. The hours were counted as hours in "other activities" by MDRC. At the Los 
Angeles Job Corps, participants spent one-half of their reported education hours in activities 
such as art, gym, and "world of work" for the first three months after enrollment. MDRC 
moved one-half of the education hours to hours in "other activities" for those months. At the 
Atlanta Job Corps, ten hours each week were spent in activities such as life skills, driver 
education, and health. MDRC moved 28.6 percent of the reported education hours to hours 
in "other activities." Allentown included such hours in its reported occupational training hours. 
MDRC moved all reported occupational training hours that did not have an associated type of 
training to hours in "other activities." 

CET/San Jose reported 30 percent of each participant's occupational training hours as 
education, which included time spent on training-related basic skills in occupational training 
courses as well as hours in the site's GED class. For consistency with other sites, the education 
and training hours at CET were recalculated by MDRC, and only hours spent in the separate 
GED class were included as education hours in this report. 

At EGOS in Denver, hours spent by participants in "work study" were not reported. 
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avocational activities, although the other two Job Corps sites did. 



Appendix Table A.1 shows the common elements and variations in component activities 
across sites. In general, participation hours reported as being in the education component 
consisted of tune srent in classes devoted to basic education or GED preparation; they did not 
include work on training-related basic skills done in occupational training courses. At all sites, 
participation hours that were counted in the training component included all activities offered 
in occupational training curricula, including units on training-related educational skills (such as 
Business English or Business Math) and employability development (instruction in work 
behaviors and job search). At the following sites the hours counted as training also included 
time spent in work experience or on-the-job training: Connelley in Pittsburgh, El Centra in 
Dallas, the Phoenix Job Corps, and the Los Angeles Job Corps. Hours spent in "other 
activities" varied considerably across sites and included instruction in life skills, work experience, 
and orientation and avocational activities. 

In order to assess the quality and completeness of the participation data, MDRC staff 
reviewed the teachers' class attendance records and other source data for a randomly selected 
sample of participants. For the most part there was agreement between hours found in 
teachers' records and the Monthly Participation Reports. If more than 20 percent of the cases 
in a quality control sample had discrepancies greater than 10 percent between site-reported 
hours and hours obtained in the check, MDRC scheduled either a re-collection of the data or 
retraining of site staff, depending on the seriousness of the discrepancies. 5 

B. Other MIS Data 

As part of the monthly monitoring system, sites also reported on the end-of-month status 
of each participant; the participants who had been terminated and the reason for termination; 
and job placement and GED receipt among participants. The twelve-month follow-up survey 
proved to be a more complete source of data fur employment and GED receipt, since it 
included activity by experimentals that might not have been reported to site operators as well 
as the experiences of the control group. Consequently, the survey is the only souru- of these 
data used in this report. 



Because it was necessary to obtain records from a number of service providers, many of 
which did not maintain complete records for long periods, occupational training hours in 
brokered sites were the most difficult to confirm and probably have the greatest variation 
between actual and reported hours. The difficulty MDRC staff had in obtaining and verifying 
data from training providers reflects the difficulty sites had in monitoring hou for participants 
once they were no longer at the siie. Problems were found e< - at the two sites with the best 
data from service providers: one site apparently over-reported hours while one site apparently 
under-reported hours. Because the number of participants who entered training in 
sequential/brokered sites v /as small, the misreporting of training nours did not greatly affect the 
average hours of training reported in the report. 
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Table A.1 



Activities Included in Participation Hours, by 
Component, by Site 





E ducat ion 


Tf Aim pvsi 

i riini ng 


Other Activities 


All sites 


Classes in basic 
education or GEO* 
preparation 


SSrOOflt or nrut 4 nnal 

training, including units 
on training-related 
basic skills and employe- 
bility development 


vari es 


Exception* by site 








Allentown (Buffalo) 






Life skills* 


Atlanta Job Corps 


a 




10-day orientation, 
work experience and 
OJT, li fe ski l Is anc 
avocational 

m #* 1 tji #» Z a ^ 

act l vi i i cs 


BSA (New York City) 


Mav include a f#u 
hours per week in 
computer-assisted 
life skills 
curriculum 




Li fe ski I Is 


CET/San Jose 


a 


a 


None 


Chicago Commons 






None 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 




Work experience 

n^n torch inc 


None b 


CREC (Hartford) 


Includes some hours 
in employabi'.ity 
development activi- 
ties 




internships 


East Los Angeles 
Skills Center 






None 


EGOS (Denver) 




c 


hoik? 


El Centro (Oallas) 


8 


Work experience intern- 
ships 


Life skills* 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


9 


Work experience and OJT 


5 day orientation, 
life skills and 
avocational 
activities* 


Phoenix Job Corps 




Work experience and 
OJT 


8 day v< iemation d 


SER/Corpus Christi 






None 



SOURCE: Program reu~.ds and staff interviews. 

NOTES: "Reported hours were adjusted by HORC. 

b Site did not report participation in a one-hour after school component consist) »g of 
counseling and other support activities in school year 1986-87. 

c Site did not report participation hours in work/study positions, 

d $ite did not report participation hours in life skills and avocational activities. 



III. Test of Adult Basic Education 



The Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE), a modification of the California Achievement 
Test, was used to measure reading ievels of experimentals. Prior research has shown the test 
to be a reliable and valid measure of reading ability. The test was used at two points in time: 
shortly after random assignment, as a baseline measure; 6 and after participants had spent some 
time in the program (usually after about one hundred hours of education), as a measure of 
reading level gains. 7 

About 20 percent of the total experimental sample did not take a baseline TABE. The 
percentage tested varied by site from a high of 100 percent to a low of 42 percent. The Job 
Corps sites and CET/San Jose hau the lowest percentage of experimentals with baseline TABEs. 

IV. Twelve-Month Follow-Up Survey 

The twelve-month follow-up survey is the data source for the impact chapter (Chapter 9) 
and contributes to an understanding of the experiences of JOBSTART participants and 
nonparticipant experimentals. The survey was conducted 8 either in t>erron or, for the 
approximately one-fifth of ihe sample who had moved out of the area, by telephone, a year after 
random assignment. The interview lasted about forty-five minutes and provided information 
about the applicant's experience in the year following random assignment Respondents were 
asked about their employment history, family status, welfare receipt, and receipt of education 
or training outside of JOBSTART. Experimentals who did not participate in JOBSTART were 
asked why* participants were asked what they like and disliked about the program and their 
reasons fo- . w , .g. 

Eighty-two percent (1,401) of the 1,709 sample members randomly assigned between 
August 1985 and March 1987, were interviewed. Those randomly assigned into the JOBSTART 
research sample after March 1987 will be contacted for interviews, and their data will bt in- 



At five sites the TABE was also used as a test of reading-level eligibility and consequently 
was administered to controls as well as to experimentals. A number of other reading tests were 
administered at the other sites. Data from these sites were not included in the analysis because 
the data were not comparable across sites. Scores on the eligibility test were used as the 
baseline measure for experimentals in sites where the TABE was used. 

7 The actual number of hours of education between random assignment and the first follow- 
up test varied considerably because of differences in measuring hours of education and delays 
in administering the tests. Also, in the first few months of the demonstration, sites were asked 
to test every three months, which resulted in considerable variation in the number of hours after 
which participants were tested. 

8 MDRC contracted with Abt Associates, a Boston-based survey firm, to implement, manage, 
and monitor the survey. Completed surveys were data-entered and checked for completeness by 
Abt. Members of the Abt staff also assisted in the design of the survey instrument. 
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eluded in the final report. Appendix B discusses issues of sample bias and data quality for the 
survey. 



Sample members who could be locate d were generally willing to be intei ^ed: less than 
12 percent of the ncncompletions were because of refusals to take part in the survey. The most 
common reason for noncompletion was an inability to contact the respondent. Three-fourths 
of the noncompleted interviews were because the respondent cou.u not be contacted, or could 
not be located or had moved more than 50 miles and a phone number was not available. The 
completion rate and reasons for non-response did not differ significantly between experimental 
and control grt ^ps. 



V. Qualitative Data 

Qualitative descriptions of the program and of participants' experiences in it were obtained 
from a variety of sources and were used to complement the analysis of the quantitative data. 

MDRC research staff visited sites and conducted structured intt; views with program 
administrators, counselor/coordinators, and teaching staff to determine recruitment practices, the 
content of services in the education and training components, job placement and c.her activities, 
the range of support services and retention strategies, and staffing patterns and staff experience 
with JOBSTART. Staff also observed education and training classes at each site, and visited 
some of the organizations that provided occupational training to JOBSTART participants at the 
sequential/brokered sites. Sites were typically visited once during the early phase of the 
demons ~*tion and twice in the second year of program operations. This information was 
supplemented by on-going reports on program operations and classroom observations provided 
by MDRC operations staff who visited each site at regular intervals. (Interviews and 
observations concerning the education component were developed in conjunction with an 
education expert, who worked with MDRC on a consultant basis.) 

Information about participant reactions to JOBSTART was obtained from focus group 
discussions with forty-six JOBSTART participants at four sites between May 1987 and February 
1988. Female participants were interviewed at Connelley in Pittsburgh and at BSA in New York 
City; males were interviewed at El Centro in Dallas and at the Los Angeles Job Corps. Each 
session was attended by between nine and fourteen participants and lasted between two and 
two-and-a-half hours. At Connelley and El Centro, the groups were made up of participants 
in attendant on the session day; at the Los Angeles Job Corps, staff selected students who 
were doing dl in the program; the BSA group included both current participants in education 
and women who had already moved on to occupational skills training. Because they included 
many participants who stryed longer than the average and/or who were doing well in the 
program, the groups were not representative of all JOBSTART participants. Nevertheless, used 
in conjunction with the survey responses, the focus group discussions provided valuable insights 
into participants' expectations about the program, what helped and hiV'red their participation, 
their opinions of the education and training components, and their recommendations for 
improving the program. MDRC hired consultants - develop the discussion topics, moderate 
the groups, and analyze the responses. 




A series of in-depth interviews was conducted by another consultant with Gfteen 
JOBSTART participants at four other sites (CREC in Hartford, EGOS in Denver, Allentown 
in Buffalo, and the Atlanta Job Corps) between Novemoer 1986 and September 1987. These 
profiles provided additional, although impressionistic, information about the lives of some 
JOBSTART participants prior to and during the demonstration. The report also drew on the 
observations of JOBSTART staff and selected participants who attended a conference on Youth 
Employment Initiatives, sponsored by MDRC, in October 1987. 9 



9 See Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1988, for a summary of the 
conference discussions. 
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APPENDIX B 

1N-PR0GRAM IMPACTS OF JOBSTART: METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 



As outlined in Chapter 9, four basic methodological issues had to be addressed to answer 
the key evaluation questions. 

1. Selection Bia s 

Did random assignment succeed in creating a group of JOBSTATT controls with the 
same preprogram characteristics as JOBSTART experimentals? If sample members become 
experimental or "controls" completely at random, there are no systematic measured or 
unmeasured differences between the two groups before program treatment. Under those 
circumstances, average outcomes among controls measure what average outcomes would have 
been among experimentals h«J the treatment not been av, :)able to them, and the difference 
in average outcomes between experimentals and controls measures the program's effect If 
there are systematic preexif ".ing differences between experimentals and controls, then measured 
differences in post-treatment outcomes confovnd true program effects with biases due to the 
selection of more people from some groups to be experimentals and more people from other 
groups to be controls. 

Table B.l presents, one at a time, average characteristics for experimentals, controls, and 
both groups together. There were only slight differences between groups in a few individual 
characteristics, and no overall pattern of systematic differences between groups. 

An alternative, mce rigorous way to deal with the same issue is to use linear regression 
analysis. To implement statistical tests for systematic experimental-control differences in those 
characteristics used in impact regressions (see Table B.6), Table B.2 presents linear regression 
results measuring the extent of selection bias for the 2,311 members of the JOBSTART 
sample who filled out enrollment forms. 1 The first column of Table B.2 shows the same slight 
differences in individual characteristics and the same absence of systematic differences as Table 
B.l. The final entry in the column, the p-value of the F statistic, is very close to unity 
providing strong evidence that there is no overall pattern of differences between experimentals" 
and controls. It shows that random assignment created two groups without systematic overall 
differences in characteristics before enrollment. There were slight, statistically significant 
differences in only three individual characteristics. For the full sample, experimentals were 
slightly less likely to be male, slightly more likely to be male parents, and slightly more likely 
to live in a household with someone else who received AFDC. 2 The procedure ^ed to 
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*One sample member who did not comp'ete an enrollment form is excluded from the 
impact analysis (see Appendix A). 

2 Among the 1,709 sample members assigned befcr- April 1987 (see column two of Table 
B.2) and among the 1,401 first-wave survey completers assigned before April 1987 (column 
three), the results of random assignment were quite similar. Although, judging from the high 

(continued...) 
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Table B.1 

Selected Characteristics at Time of Randan Assignment 
for the rut I Research Sample, by Research Group 



Characteristic 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Total 


Site (X) 








Allentown (Buffalo) 


0.5 


6.2 


6.4 


Atlanta Job Corps 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


BSA (New York City) 


6.4 


6.6 


6.5 


CET/san Jose 


8.6 


8.7 


8.7 


Chicago Commons 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Cormelley (Pittsburgh) 


9.5 


9.4 


9.5 


CREC (Hartford) 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


5.4 


5.5 


5.4 


EGOS (Denver) 


10.3 


10.2 


10.3 


El Centro (Dallas) 


8.6 


8.7 


8.7 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


12.7 


13.0 


12.8 


Phoenix Job Corps 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


SER/Corpus Christi 


13.0 


13.0 


13.0 


Age in y*ars (X) 








17 


29.3 


30.8 


30.1 


10 


24.6 


25.3 


24.9 


19 


20.0 


18.6 


19.3 


20 


15.4 


14.0 


14.7 


21 


10.7 


11.2 


10.9 


Average age (years) 


18.5 


18.5 


18.5 


Sex (X) 








Male 


47.4 


50.3 


48.9 


Female 


52.6 


49.7 


51.1 


Ethnicity <X) 








White 


8.0 


9.1 


8.5 


BiacK 


45.0 


44.8 


44.9 


Hispanic 


44.0 


42.7 


43.4 


other 


3.0 


3.5 


3.2 


School grade at dropout (X) 








"X Q 


7.0 


6.4 


6.7 


9 


20.1 


20.0 


20.1 


1U 


31.5 


33.9 


32.7 


11 


32.1 


32.3 


32.2 




9.2 


7.5 


8.4 


Average school grade at dropout 


10.2 


10.1 


10.1 


Average time between dropout and 








random assignment (months) 


23.4 


23.1 


23.2 


limited English (X) 


4.2 


4.6 


4.4 


Never married (X) 


90.2 


91.1 


90.7 


Parenting status (X) 








Not a parent 


67.1 


68.9 


68.0 


Female parent 


26.3 


25.9 


26.1 


Male parent 


6.6 


5.1 


5.9 


Not living with own child 


71.7 


73.9 


72.8 


Female living with own child 


24.4 


24.4 


24.9 


Male living with own child 


2.9 


1.7 


2.3* 



(continued) 
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Table B.1 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Total 


Benefits received (X) a 
None 

Own AFOC case 
Household AFOC case 
Other public assistance 


42.6 
18.7 
19.5 
19.2 


41.3 
19.6 
16.5 
22.5 


42.0 
19.2 
18.0* 
20.8* 


Employed within 12 months prior co 
random assignment (X) 


51.3 


52.4 


51.9 


Received occupational training 
within 12 months prior to random 
assignment (X) 


16.0 


17.7 


16.8 


Arretted since age 16 (X) 


16.0 


15.5 


15.8 


Convicted since age 16 (X) 


5.9 


6.9 


6.; 


Participated in JOBSTART within 9 
months of random assignment (X) b 


88.0 






Number of youths randomly assigned 


1163 


1149 


2312 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the JOBS TART Enrollment Forrs and Monthly 
Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and November 1987. 

For selected characteristics, sample sizes may vary up to 88 sample points 
due to missing data. 

A two-tailed t-test or chi-square test was applied to differences between 
experimental and controls for each characteristic. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as * * 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** « a percent. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

a "0ther public assistance" indicates receipt of benefits by either the 
participant or another member of the participants household. 

Participation is defined as attending a JOBSTART activity for at least one 
hour. Activities may include education, training, or ether activities. Only experimental 
iray participate. A nine-month participation measure is used in this table because of the 
availability of only nine months of follow-up for the entire sanple. 
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Table B.2 

Estimated Regression Coefficients for the Pi ability of 
Assignment to the Experimental Croup 



Repressor or Statistic 






Earlv Sonde 

w «i v j v mil/ v w 


Full Sample 


Earlv Sarmle 




Constant 


0.503*** 


0.505*** 


0.510*** 


Site 








>.llentown (Buffalo) 


0.030 


0.057 


0.042 


Atlanta Job Corps 


-0.001 


0.004 


-0.018 


BSA (Mew York City) 


0.000 


0.014 


-0.047 


CET/San Jose 


-0.005 


-0.019 


-0.040 


Chicago Commons 


-0.002 


0.013 


0.036 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


0.004 


0.006 


-0.001 


CREC (Hartford) 


0.003 


0.012 


0.031 


East Los Angeles Skills 








Center 


0.006 


0.010 


-0.045 


EGOS (Denver) 


-0.001 


-0.005 


-0.020 


El Centro (Oallas) 


-0.003 


-0.007 


-0.C51 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


-0.008 


0.002 


-0.042 


Phoenix Job Corps 


-0.000 


-0.013 


-0.016 


SER/Corpus Christi 








Age 20 or j1 


0.011 


0.014 


0.009 


Male 


-0.050* 


-0.070*'* 


-0.060* 


Ethnicity 








White 


-0.023 


-0.018 


-0.050 


Black 








Hispanic 


0.019 


0.024 


-0.000 


Other 


-0.013 


0.032 


-0.006 


Quit school during grade 11 








or 12 


0.015 


0.039 


0.039 


Limited English 


-0.014 


-0.039 


0.001 


No phone number on 








enrollment form 


-0.064 


-0.053 


-0.007 


Never married 


-0.011 


-0.023 


-0.035 


Hale parent 


0.080* 


0.098* 


0.088 


Female parent living 








with chi Id 


0.00? 


-0.025 


-0.021 


Lived with two parents 








at age 14 


-0.020 


-0.014 


-0.014 


Own AFOC case at 








random assignment 


-0.008 


0.029 


-0.012 


Household AFOC case at ! 








random assignment 


0.068** 


0.082** 


0.086** 


Received medicaid at random 








assignment 


-0.029 


-0.085** 


-0.095** 



(continued) 
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Table 8.2 (continued) 



Regressor or Statistic 


Full Sample 


Early Sample 


Early Sample 


ReceivH food stamps at 
random assignment 


•0.020 


-0.011 


-0.003 


Employed within 12 months 
prior to random assignment 


-0.014 


-o.oos 


0.003 


Arrested since age 16 


0.049 


0.054 


0.029 


Convicted since age 16 


-0.070 


-0.049 


-0.075 


Number of observations 


2311 


1709 


1401 


Number of experimental s 


1163 


863 


714 


Number of controls 


1U8 


846 


Aft 7 


Degrees of freedom 
for error 


2279 


1677 


1369 


Error mean square 


0.251 


0.251 


0.251 


R square 


0.008 


0.013 


0.018 


Mean of dependent 
variable 


0.503 


0.505 


0.510 


F statistic 


0.599 


0.700 


0.798 


P-value of F statistic 


0.961 


0.891 


0.778 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the JOBSTART Enrollment Forms. 

NOTES: The dependent variable in each regression equation was unity for each 
experimental and zero for each control. Each characteristic on the right hand side of 
each equation was measured as a deviation from its mean. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to each coefficient estimate. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as * * 10 percent; ** = 5 percent- *** = 
1 percent. 1 ' 

The p-value of the F statistic is the probability of obtaining these 
coefficient estimates if the true chance of becoming an experimental did not vary with 
the characteristics. Thus, the closer the p-value is to unity, the more successful was 
random assignment in equating average characteristics of experimental and controls. 
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calculate all the impacts reported in this chapter takes these slight differences in characteristics 
into account, and estimates the impact that would have occurred had these slight differences 
not existed. 

2. Enrollment Period Effect 

Are those sample members randomly assigned through March 1987 - the cutoff for 
inclusion of twelve-month survey data in the analysis - representative of the entire 
JOBSTART sample, including those assigned from April through November 1987? If not, 
then later sample members cannot be excluded from calculations without affecting the 
magnitudes of measured impacts; true impacts would be confounded with bi?*^ due to 
enrollment period. 

Table 3.1 shows the buildup of the JOBSTART sample over twenty-eight months from 
August 1985 through November 1987. By the end of March 1987, a total of 1,709 sample 
members had been assigned and filled out enrollment forms. This number was 74.0 percent 
of the eventual total of 2,311 enrollment forms. Table B.3 presents, one at a time, average 
characteristics for those assigned through March, for those assigned April or later, and for the 
full sample. There is a strong pattern of systematic differences in characteristics by enrollment 
period. To provide rigorous evidence of these systematic differences, column one of Table 
B.4 presents linear regression results measuring the extent to which average characteristics of 
the early group of 1,709 assigned by March 1987 differ from average characteristics at random 
assignment for the later sample. There is strong evidence that the early group - which 
included many youths at Connelley in Pittsburgh and SER/Corpus Christi, the Grst two sites 
to enroll people in JOBSTART - is systematically diff< .^nt from the later group. The early 
group is significantly less likely to be male, to be female custodial parents, and to have been 
assigned at one of the other, later-starting sites, particularly sequential and Job Corps sites 
(Connelley and CET/San Jose were both concurrent programs). The early group is 
significantly more likely to be Hispanic, to have language difficulties, and to have been over 
the age of nineteen. 

Until all twelve-month survey responses have been processed, it is impossible to present 
in-program impacts for the full JOBSTART sample. Impacts for the early sample may differ 
because of unmeasured differences between samples as well as the measured differences in 
the characteristics just described. Because of the multiplicity of differences between the early 
and later samples, it is not possible to say " sure whether full sample impacts would be more 
favorable or less favorable than those ava. .ble now. 

3. Nonresponse Bias 

Are those early sample members who responded to the twelve-month survey representa- 



z (...continued) 

p-values, there were no systematic overall differences, early experimentals and early 
experimental responders were slightly less likely to be male, slightly more likely to live in a 
household with someone else who received AFDC, and slightly less likely to be receiving 
Medicaid than their control counterparts. 
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Table 8.3 



Selected Characteristics at Time of Random Assignment 
for the Full Research Sample, by Period of Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


August 1985 
March 1987 


April 1987 - August 1985- 
November 1987 November 1987 


Site (X) 








AUentown (Buffalo) 


5.8 


8.0 


6.4* 


Atlanta Job Corps 


2.1 


7.3 


3.5*** 


BSA (New York City) 


3.5 


15 . 1 


6.5*** 


uci/san Jose 


8.0 


in a. 
10.6 


8.7* 


Chicago Commons 


4.3 


J.C 


4.0 


Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


12.8 


n n 
U. U 


ft c *** 


CREC (Hartford) 


3.4 


8.5 


4.7*** 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


7.4 


0.0 


5.4*** 


EGOS (Denver) 


11.3 


7.3 


10.3*** 


El Centro (Dallas) 


10.1 


4.5 


8.7*** 


los Angelas joo corps 


6.5 


30.8 


12.8*** 


Phoenix Job Corps 


7.3 


4.0 


6.6** 


SER/Corp»:s Christi 


17.6 


0.0 


13.0*** 


Age : t years (X) 








17 


28.4 


34.7 


30.1*** 


1 o 


24.3 


26.7 


t>/ ft 


19 


W.3 


IV. 4 


19.3 


20 


16.0 


11.0 


U.7*** 


21 


11.9 


8.1 


10.9** 


Average age (years) 


18.6 


1R 


10.3 


Sex (X) 








Hale 


49.0 


48.5 


48.9 


Female 


5,.0 


51.5 


51.1 


Ethnicity (X) 








White 


8.4 


9.0 


a. 5 


Black 


41 .6 


34 mC 


44 .9*** 


Hispanic 


47.1 


32.7 


43.4*** 


other 


2.9 


4.2 


3.2 


School grade at dropout (X) 










7.7 


T ft 


6.7*** 


9 


21.3 


lo.o 


cO. l ww 


10 


33.1 


"?1 A 


J£ • f 


11 


30.6 


"T/» 7 
./O » I 


TO 0*** 

JC . c. 


12 


7.4 


11 9 




Average school grade at dropout 


10.1 


10.3 


10.1*** 


Average time between dropout and 








random assignment (months) 


24.2 


20.5 


23.2*** 


Limited Englisn (X) 


4.5 


4.3 


4.4 


Reading grade level (X) tt 








1-4 


7.4 


14.3 


8.6 


5 


21.9 


18.5 


21.3 


6 


23.0 


17.9 


22.0 


7 


22.6 


25.6 


23.1 


8 


14.1 


11.3 


13.6 


9-12 


11.1 


12.5 


1^.3 



(continued) 
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Table B.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


August 1985 * 
March 1987 


April 1987 • Auoust 1985- 
November 1987 Nt ertoer 1987 


Average reading 8 rede level 1 


6.9 


6.8 


6.9 


Never married (X) 


89.0 


95.3 


90.7*** 


Parenting status (X) 
Not a parent 
Female parent 
Male parent 

Not living with own child 
Female living with own child 
Male living with ».wn child 


67.3 
26.1 

6.6 
72.6 
24.9 

2.6 


69.8 
26.2 

4.0 
73.5 
24.9 

1.7 


68.0 
26.1 

5.9** 
72. f 
24.9 

2.3 


Benefits received (X) b 
None 

Own AFOC case 
Household AFOC case 
Other public assistance 


41.9 
19.0 
17.8 
21.3 


42.1 
19.6 
18.7 
19.6 


42.0 
19.2 
18.0 
20.8 


Employed within 12 months prior to 
random assignment (X) 


55.5 


41.5 


51.9*** 


Received occupational training 
within 12 months prior to random 
assignment (X) 


18.3 


12.6 


16.8*** 


Arrested since age 16 (X) 


16.5 


13.6 


15.8 


itunviciw since age io v*/ 


6.7 


5.5 


6.4 


Participated in J06START within 
9 Months of random assignment(X) c 


92.4 


75.3 


88.0*** 


Number of experimental s and controls 


:709 


603 


2312 



SOURCE: M0RC calculations from the JOBSTART Enrollment Forms, TABE reading scores, 
and Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 
1985 and November 1987. Since March 1987 is the latest random assignment month for which 
fielding of the twelve-month survey is complete, this table shows differences in 
demographic characteristics for the cohort for which fielding is complete versus the cohort 
for which fielding is not complete. 

For selected characteristics other than reading levels, sample sizes may 
vary up to 88 sample points due to missing data. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

A two-tailed t-test or chi-square test was applied to differences between 
the two random assignment periods for each characteristic, statistical significance levels 
are indicated as * ■ «0 percent; ** * 5 percent; *** « 1 percent. 

•Only the 866 exper imentals who were administered the TABE at random 
assignment are included in this measure. Tests of statistical significance were not 
examined for this measure. 

b "0ther public assistance" indicates rece.pt of benefits by eitru-r the 
participant or another member of the participants household. 




Participation is defined as attending a JOBSTART activity for ut least one 
hour. Activities may include educatior. training, or other activiv^s. Only experimental 
may participate. A nine-month participation measure is used in this table because of the 
availability of only )ne months of follow-up for the entire sample. 
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Taole B.4 

Estimated Regression Coefficients for Probability of 
Early Random Assignment and Unit Survey Response 





Sample and Oependent variable 




Full Sample 


Early Sample 


Regressor or Statistic 


Early Assignment 


Unit Survey 


Oummy 


Response 


Constant 


0.740*** 


0.820*** 


Experimental Status 


0.001 


0.014 


Site 






Allentown (Buffalo) 


. n ?oa*** 

U . ctC 


n 1 / o*** 
U. l«»o"" 


Atlanta Job Corps 


-0.515*** 


0.186*** 


BSA (New York City) 


. n 570+** 


. n nT5 

U . Ujc 


CET/San Jose 


-0.332*** 


0J10*** 


Chicago Commons 


u • i yj 




Connelley (Pittsburgh) 


0.013 


0.119*** 


CREC (Hartford) 


-0.457*** 


0.165*** 


East Los Angeles Skills Center 


-0.010 


0.060 


EfiOS (Oenver) 


-0.172*** 


0.125*** 


cl Centro (Oallas) 


-0.091** 


0.168*** 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


-0.613*** 


0.01 1 


Phoenix Job Corps 


-0.151*** 


0.185*** 


SER/Corpus Christi 






Age 20 or 21 


0.054*** 


u . u u 


Male 


-0.052** 


. n rpe 

U . Ulj 


Ethnicity 






White 


-0.027 


0.010 


Black 






Hispanic 


0.042* 


0.019 


Other 


0.071 


U •lit c 


Quit school during grade 11 or 12 


-0.002 


n p?o 


Limited English 


0.084** 


U . U*»o 


No phone number on enrollment form 


-0.045 


U • U 1 # 


Never married 


-0.037 


n ni7 


Male parent 


0.002 


. n ni/ 
u • U 1 *# 


Female parent living with child 


-0.079*** 


0.055* 


Lived with two parents at age 14 


-0.009 


0.027 


Own AFDC case at random assignment 


0.041 


-0.009 


Household AFOC case at random assignment 


0.008 


0.029 


Received Medicaid at random assignment 


0.014 


0.025 


Received food stamps at random assignment 


o.ou 


-0.339 


Employed within 12 months 






prior to random assignment 


0.019 


0.025 



(continued) 
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Table 8.4 (continued) 





Sample and Dependent Variable 




Full Sample 
Early Assignment 
Dummy 


Early Sample 
Unit Survey 
Response 


Arrestee ^lnce 09* 


0.032 


-0.071** 


Convicted cirv* nam 1A 
it 1 w k^u bintc aye 10 


•0.016 


0.007 


Number of observations 


23H 


1709 


Number of experimental s 


1163 


863 


Number of controls 


1148 


846 


Degrees cf freedom 
for error 


2278 


1676 


Error mean square 


o.uo 


0.143 


R square 


0.281 


0.054 


Hean of dependent 
variable 


0.740 


0.820 


F statistic 


27.868 


2.994 


P- value of F statistic 


0.000 


0.000 



SOURCE: MCRC calculations from J08START Enrollment Form, Monthly 
Participation Report, and twelve-month survey data. 

NOTES *> The dependent variable in each regression equation was unity for 
early as »innment or survey completion and zero otherwise. Each characteristic on 
the right hand side of each equation was measurea as a deviation from its mean. 

A two* tailed t-test was applied to each coefficient estimate. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as * x io percent; ** = 5 percent; 
*** =1 percent. A key result in both regressions was that the coefficient of 
experimental status was not significantly different from zero. 

The p-value of the F statistic in column one is the probability of 
obtaining these coefficient estimates if the true chance of being assigned early 
did not vary with the characteristics. Thus, the closer the p-value is to zero, 
the more important are differences in characteristics between early and late 
•ssicnees. 

The p-value of the F statistic in column two is the probability of 
obtaining these coefficient estimates if the true chance of completing the survey 
did not vary with the characteristics. Thus, the closer the p-value is to zero, 
the more important are differences in characteristics between survey completers 
and noncompleters. 
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tive of the early JOBSTAR7 sample assigned through March 1987, including nonrepondents? 
A high degree of mobility among disadvantaged young dropouts makas it difficult for survey 
interviewers to locate all of them a year or two after they have been enrolled into a research 
sample. Some 1,401 of the 1,709 early sample members furnished twelve-month survey data, 
for an overall response xKc of 810 percent (817 percent for experimentals and 81.2 percent 
for controls). 3 Table B.5 presents, one at a time, average characteristics for those early 
sample members who completed the survey, for those who did not respond, and for the full 
early sample. There is a strong pattern of systematic differences in characteristics by survey 
response. 

The right-hand column of Table B.4 presents linear regression results measuring the 
extent to which average characteristics for the 1,401 survey responders differ from average 
characteristics at random assignment for the 308 nonresponders. Since the final entry, the p- 
value of the F statistic, is zero to three decimal places, there is strong evidence of systematic 
differences between responders and nonresponders. Responders were significantly more likely 
to have been female custodial parents, and sifjnificantly less likely ever to have been arrested 
by the time of random assignment There were also significant site differences, with better 
response at Cbnnelley, CET/San Jose, EGOS, El Centro, Allentown, CREC, .°hoenix Job 
Corps, and Atlanta Job Corps, even after taking differences in individual characteristics into 
account However, the proportion of experimentals was not significantly different between 
responders and nonresponders. 

These findings are somewhat troublesome, although not as unsettling as a finding of 
differential nonresponse for experimentals and controls would have been. When nonrcsponse 
is randomly distributed among members of both treatment and control groups, it is 
troublesome only because it reduces the sample size and thus the statistical power to find 
impacts of a given size. Randomly distributed nonresponse does not alter the expected values 
of adjusted mean outcomes, and thus does not bias impacts. 4 However, when nonresponse 
is greater among one research group (such as controls) or among members of either research 
group with certain characteristics (such as not receiving AFDC), impacts may be biased slightly 
unless corrected for nonresponse. The most flexible correction for nonresponse is 
incorporation of an additional equation for survey response into a two-equation system with 
the impact equation. 5 Should response bias persist when all survey results have been 
processed, such a correction may be appropriate, although the success of attempts to 
implement such corrections is data-dependent. 

4. Impact of Participation Versus Impact of Assignment 

Because the target population for the JOBSTART Demonstration consisted of young 
people who had histories of dropping out of education programs, it was difficult to get those 



^There are two types of nonresponse. Unit nonresponse is the failure to ascertain 
answers to any of the questionnaire items. Item nonresponse is the failure to obtain some 
answers, though other questions were answered. All the response rates mentioned here are 
unit response rates. 

4 See Little, 1982. 

5 See Hec l unan, 1976. 
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Table B.5 



Selected Characteristics at Time of random Assignment 'or 
Fielded Experimental* and Controls, 
by Completion of Survev 





0 d Mot 






Characteristic 


Complete 


Completed 




Survey 


Survey 


Total 


Research group 








Experiments Is 


48.4 


51.0 


50.5 


Controls 


51.6 


49.0 


49.5 


Site (X) 








Al I en town (Buffalo) 


3.9 


6.2 


5.8 


Atlanta Job Corps 


1.0 


2.4 


2.1 


BSA (New York City) 


6.2 


2.9 


3.5*** 


CET/San Jose 


7.8 


8.0 


8.0 


micago commons 


4.9 


4.2 


4.3 


vwficiicy (rliiSDUrgn/ 


n .H 


13.1 


12.8 


CPFT tUart fftrH\ 


1 .y 


3.7 


3.4 


C8»i Los M.fgeies axiiis Lender 


0.0 


7.1 


7.4 


\ucnvcry 


8.4 


n.9 


11 .3* 


El Centro (Oallas) 


5.8 


11.1 


10.1*** 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


10.1 


5.7 


6.5*** 


Phoenix Job Corps 


3.2 


8.1 


7.3*** 


SER/Corpus Christi 


26.6 


15.6 


17.6*** 










17 


27.3 


28.7 


28.4 


1a 


25.0 


24.1 


24.3 


10 

IT 


21 .1 


18.9 


19.3 


20 


\. / L. 
IH.O 


16. 3 


16.0 


21 


1 7 n 

ic.u 


11.9 


11 .9 


Average age (years) 


18.6 


18.6 


18.6 


oca 








Kale 


Do . *♦ 


46. V 


49.0*** 


Female 


4 1 .6 


53.1 


51 .0*** 


tinniciiy v*) 








White 


7.5 


8.6 


8.4 


8 lack 


37.0 


* \6 


41.6* 


Hispanic 


50.6 


46.3 


47.1 


Other 


4.9 


2.5 


2.9 


School g-ade at dropout (X) 








3-8 


11.8 


6.8 


7.7*** 


9 


25.6 


20.3 


21.3* 


10 


29.8 


33.8 


33.1 


1 1 


0.2 


31 .8 


30.6** 


12 


7 c 


7. j 


7.4 


n»ci aye »vliwi yiauc Bl QlOpOLt 


O O 

T.T 


1 U . 1 


10.1 *** 


«wi m w c t iiw uciwccn uropout ana 








random assignment (months) 


25.5 


23.9 


24.2 


limited English (%) 


6.5 


4.0 


4.5* 


fading grade level (%>* 








1-4 


8.9 


7.1 


7A 


5 


23.4 


21.6 


21.9 


6 


22.6 


23.0 


23.0 


7 


23.4 


22.4 


22.6 


8 


11.3 


14. . 


14.1 


9-12 


10.5 


11.2 


11.1 



ERIC 
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Table B.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Oid Not 

Complete 

Survey 


Completed 
Survey 


Total 


Average reading grade level* 


6.8 


6.9 


6.9 


Never married (X) 


88.2 


89.2 


89.0 


Parenting status (X) 
Not a parent 
Female parent 
Male parent 

Not living with own child 
Female living with own child 
Male living with own child 


74.4 
17.9 

7.8 
80.5 
16.6 

2.9 


65.8 
27.9 

6.3 
70.8 
26.7 

2. f= 


67.3*** 
26.1*** 

6.6 
72.6*** 
24.9*** 

2.6 


Benefits received (X) 
None 

Own AFOC case 
Household AFOC Case 
Other public assistance 


*:.i 

16.6 
16.6 
21.8 


41.2 
19.6 
18.1 
21.2 


41,9 
19.0 
17.8 
21.3 


Employed within 12 months prior to 
random assignment (X) 


52.5 


56.2 


55.5 


Received occupational training 
within 12 months prior to 
random assignment (X) 


21 .8 


17.6 


18.3 


Arrested since aae 16 (X} 






JO. 3 


Convicted since age 16 (X) 


9.4 


6.1 


6. 


Participated in J06START within 
12 months of random assignment (X) c 


87.9 


93.3 


92.4*' 


Number of survey completers 


308 


1401 


1709 



SOURCE: HDRC calculations from the JOSSTART En r o iment Forms, TABE reading snores, 
And Monthly Participation Reports. 

NOTES: This table includes data for all youths randomly assigned between August 

1985 and March 1987, the last month for v'Mch fielding of the twelve-month survey is 
complete. 

For selected characteristic^ »er than reading levels, sanple sizes may 
vary up to 68 samp'e points because of missn>g data. 

Distributions may not add tc 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

A two-tailed t-test or rhi-square test was applied to differences between 
survey completers and noncompleters for each characteristic. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as * = 10 percent; ** * 5 percent; *** * 1 percent. 

*Only the 866 experimentals who were administered the TABE at random 
assignment are inclu <J in this measure. Tests of statistical significance were rot 
examined for this measure. 

b|, 0ther public assistance" indicates receipt of benefits by either the 
participant or another member of the participant's household. 

Participation is defined as attending a JC?,START activity for at east one 
hour. Activities may include education, training, or other activities. Only experimentals 
may participate. A nine-month participation measure is used in this table because of the 
availability of only nine months of follow-up for the entire sample. 
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sc ;cted for the program to attend, and to retain attendees for substantial pen'ods of time. 
However, everyone assigned to experimental status was included when calculating average 
impacts of JOBSTART. Therefore, impacts do not measure the impacts of participation in 
JOBSTART, but rather of assignment to the group eligible to receive JOBSTART services. 6 
Thus, impact estimates average net outcomes for all experimentals, including nonparticipants. 
Nonparticipation "waters down" the program effect th'; experiment seeks to detect. 
Fortunately, only 48 of the 714 experimentals in the early group of survey completers never 
participated in the program. Such low nonparticipation may be due in part to successful 
negotiation with sites to place the point of random assignment after initial assessment but 
immediately before program services started 

When substantial nonparticipation occurs during experimental program evaluation, 
tectmiques are available for calculating impacts ot participation as well as impacts of 
assignment When the proportion of assignees to the program who are not counted as 
participants is an unbiased measure of the proportion of controls who would not have 
participated, when the program has no effect on nonparticipants, and when the sample is large 
enough, it is approximately valid to use the formula 7 

T mpact of assignment 
Impact of participation = 

Fraction participating 

Using this formula necessitates validating all of the assumptions underlying it, and thus 
makes impact analysis more complicated than a simple comparison of average outcomes for 
those assigned to treatment and those assigned to control. The assumption of zero effects on 
nonparticipants is troublesome, because the process of recruiting experimentals, screening 
them, and contacting them when they do not appear may alter tneir behavior. Thus in this 
report impacts of assignment are reported instead of impacts of participation. 

As outlined above, impacts oi u~-gnment to the treatment were calculated by comparing 
average outcomes for all those assigned to the experimental group with average outcomes for 
all those assigned to the control group. In order to increase the statistical precision of the 
impact estimate, a variant of simple group averaging known as one-way linear analysis of 
covariance was used for Tables 9.2 through 9.7. 8 As shown for the full sample of 1,401 
responders in Table B.6, in a multiple regression of outcome on covariates measured at the 



6 Somf might suggest that nonparticipants be excluded from impact analyses. However, 
such exclusions would expose impacts to possible selection biases, undermining the control 
group's validity in measuring what would have happened without the program. When 
nonparticipants are excluded from the experimental group, average measured and unmeasured 
characteristics of experimentals may no longer be the same as average control group 
characteristics. See Cave, 1988. 

7 See Cave ; 1988; Auspos, Cave, and Long, 1988, Appendix E; Bloom, 1984; and Farkas 
et a!., 1984, p. 85. If such an adjustment factor were appropriate here, its value would be 
approximately the reciprocal of the rate Ot participation in JOBSTART or 1 / (1 - 48/714) = 
1.072. 

8 See Caw, 1987, and Ostle, 1975. 
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Table B.6 

Estimated Regression Coefficients for Selected Outcomes 





Oependent Variable 




Received GEO or 




Received any 


Ever Employed 




High School 




Education oi 


or in Education 


Regressor or Statistic 


H i nl /vn* 

u i p i urnc oy 


Total Earnings in 


Training in 


or Training, 


Month 12 (X) 


Months 1-12 ($) 


Months 1-12 (X) 


Months 1-12 (X) 


Constant 


y .or 4 www 


2490.25*** 


29.276*** 


73.914*** 




(1.413) 


(106.89) 


(1.328) 


(1.191) 


Experimental status 


1 r • DU 1 




65.244*** 


23.314*** 




(1.988) 


(150.38) 


(1.868) 


(1.676) 


Site 












-13.211** 


-263.17 


16.684*** 


5.637 




(5.406) 


(408.94: 


(5.079) 


(4.558) 


fti iflnifl Jon corps 


-18.584** 


1962.17*** 


-2.794 


0.567 




(7.446) 


(563.23) 


(6.996) 


(6.278) 


d5A c«ew TorK uity) 


-10.048 


2574.34*** 


7.379 


2.556 




(6.654) 


(503.33) 


(6.252) 


(5.610) 


rCT /Can Iaca 

v»ci/oan jose 


-4.735 


1315.70*** 


-12.097*** 


-3.307 




(4.589) 


(347.09) 


(4.311) 


(3.869) 


v»nicayo Loninons 


-27.742*** 


444.25 


1.470 


-2.918 




(6.001) 


(453.95) 


(5.638) 


(5.060) 


wonneiiey irittSDurgn; 


•1.177 


-612.75* 


7.661* 


0.609 




(4.747) 


(359.04) 


(4.459) 


(4.002) 


lkcl inariioro; 


-17.972*** 


3784.16*** 


1.191 


5.622 




(6.012) 


(454.76) 


(5.648) 


(5.069) 


East Los Angeles 


•25.886*** 


851.70** 


2.977 


4.512 


Skills Center 


ft AC/ \ 


(352.06) 


(4.373) 


(3.924' 


EGOS (Dtnver) 


•18.461*** 


485.12 


-1.172 


1.871 




(3.974) 


(300.59) 


(3.733) 




El Centro (Oallas) 


-9.480** 


-843.41** 


-10.190** 


-24.570*** 




(4.428) 


(344.94) 


(4.160) 


(3.733) 


Los Angeles Job Corps 


• 2^.795*** 


509.73 


-0.470 


-0.778 




(5.239) 


(396.31) 


(4.922) 


(4.417) 


Phoenix Joo Corps 


- 7.492*** 


730.69** 


•3.62C 


2.508 




(4.518) 


(341.72) 


(4.244) 


(3.809) 


SER/Corpus Christi 










Age 20 or 21 


1.993 


-160.69 


-1.H7 


-1.951 




(2.388) 


(180.67) 


(2.244) 


(2.014) 



(continued) 
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Table B.6 (continued) 



Regressor or Statistic 



Oependent Variable 



Received GEO or 
High School 
Oiploma by 
Month 12 <X) 



Total Earnings in 
Months 1-12 ($) 



Received any 
Ed cation or 
Training in 
Months 1-12 (X) 



Ever Employed 
or in Education 
or Training, 
Months 1-*2 U) 



Male 

Ethnicity 
White 

Black 
Hispanic 

Other 



Quit school during 
grade 11 or 12 



limited English 



No phone number on 
enrollment form 



Never married 



Male parent 



Female parent living 
with child 



lived with two parents 
at age 14 

' AFOC case at 
i idom assignment 



Household AFOC 

at random assignment 

Received Medicaid at 
random assignment 



Received food stamps 
at random assignment 



-1.361 
(2.607) 



7.493* 
(4.052) 



-1.974 
(3.044) 

-8., 72 
(7.143) 



3.544 
(2.160) 

12.086** 
(5.453) 



-4.356 
(5.015) 

-2.815 
(3.534) 

-6.698 
(4.414) 



-0.320 
(3.297) 



-1.986 
(2.964) 

-3.686 
(3.401) 



-1.676 
(3.101) 

1.758 
(2 964) 



2.015 
(2.846) 



11^.25*** 
(157.17) 



1255.77*** 
(306.53) 



356.79 
(230.27) 

105.18 
(540.32) 



590.64*** 
(163.36) 

-152.39 
(419.27) 



-440.25 
(379.30) 

-383.68 
(267.30) 

352.72 
(333.89) 



-0.O8 
(249.42) 



-67.41 
(224.19) 

-219.14 
(257.25) 



-428.87* 
(234.57) 

-455.23** 
(224.19) 



36.36 
(215.30) 



-2.360 
(2.449) 



-5.451 
(3.807) 



0.574 
(2.860) 

-8.039 
(6.711) 



-1.553 
(2.029) 

-0.625 
(5.208) 



-6.264 
(4.711; 

-1.767 
(3.320) 

-1.384 
(4.147) 



-4.433 
(3.098) 



1.390 
(2.784) 

-3.534 
CM 95) 



3.344 
(2.913) 

1.773 
(2.784) 



3.272 
(3.674) 



5.573** 
(2.198) 



-4.024 
(3.417) 



2.135 
2.567) 

-6.624 
(6.023) 



0.493 
(1.321) 

10.097** 
(4.674) 



-8.653** 
(4.228) 

-0.979 
(2.979) 

0.712 
(3.722) 



-5.707** 
(2.780) 



0.088 
(2.499) 

-5.355* 
(2.367) 



-2.569 
(2.615) 

-0.853 
(2.499) 



2.771 
(2.400) 



(continued) 
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Table B.6 (continued) 





Dependent Variable 


Regres*or or Statistic 


Receive GED or 
High School 
Diploma by 
Month 12 (X) 


Total Ecrnings in 
Months 1-12 ($) 


Received any 
Education or 
Training in 
Months 1-12 (X) 


Ever Employed 
or in Education 
or Training, 
Months 1-12 (X) 


Employed within M 
months prior to random 
assignment 


0.212 
(2.160) 


866.96*** 
(163.40) 


-1.121 
(2.030) 


4.928*** 
( 1 ft? 1 * 


Arrested since age 16 


-4.816 
(3.567) 


-1.33 
(269.81) 


-2.459 
(3.351) 


-4.095 
(3.007) 


Convicted since 16 


1.784 
(5.249) 


854.28** 
(397.06) 


-7.361 
(4.932) 


-0.611 
(4.426) 


Number of 
observations 


1401 


1401 


1401 


140" 


Number of 
experi mentals 


714 


714 


7) 


714 


Number of controls 


687 


687 




687 


Degrees of freedom 
for error 


1368 


1368 


1368 


1368 


Fj pftp moan cniiAro 
ti i ui wean s^uai c 


1359.300 


7777190.736 


1199.761 


966.248 


ft square 


0.132 


0.247 


0.500 


0.226 


Mean of dependent 
variable 


13.844 


212*. 60 


62.527 


85.796 


F statistic 


6.51 


14.03 


42.75 


12.47 


P-value of F statistic 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from JOBSTART Enrollment Form, Monthly Participation Report, and twelve- 
month survey data. 

NOKS: Ordinary least squares regression coefficients in this table correspond to impact 
estimates pi esented in Tables 9.2, 9.3, and 9.4. A one-way linear analysis of covariance procedure was 
used to control for 31 kinds of differences in characteristics before random assignment. See Ostle 
(1975, p. 461) and Cave (1987). The standard error of each coefficient estimate is enclosed in 
parentheses. 

Each characteristic on the righthand side of each equation was measured as a deviation from 
its mean. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to each coefficient estimate. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as * = 1 percent; ** * 5 percent; *** = 10 percent. 
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time of enrollment and on a dummy variable for research status, the coefficient of the dummy 
variabij is the impact. This coefficient may be interpreted as the difference between the 
adjusted mean outcome for those assigned to treatment and th adjusted mean outcome for 
those assigned to control. Adjustment removes the effect of slight differences at the time of 
enrollment in characteristics related to the outcome, and yields a purer measure of the effect 
of research status alone. 

Table B.7 summarizes the results of applying the same procedure to subsamples of the 
1,401 responders. The results in Table 9.8 are based on slightly more complex regression 
equations which include terms for interactions between experimental staius and subgroup 
characteristics. Such "two-way ANCOVA" impacts may differ to some extent from "split file" 
impacts estimated by eliminating other subgroups from "one-way ANCOVA" analyses for Table 
B.7. However, calculating two-way ANCOVA impacts permits determining the statistical 
significance of impact differences, and is less burdensome computationally. 
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Table B.7 



"Split-File 11 Estimates of Preliminary Impacts 
on Educational Attainment at Twelve Months, 
by Selected Baseline Characteristics 







Received GEO or High School 
Oiploma by End of Month 12 (X) 


Characteristic and Subgroups 


Sample 
Size 


fcxperi mentals 


Controls 


Subgroup 
Impact 


P 


Sex 
Femaie 
MaU 


744 
657 


30.1 
24.5 


8.9 
10.8 


21.2*** 
13.7*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Age 

19 and under 

20 or 21 


1005 
396 


26.2 
30.8 


9.4 
10.9 


16.8*** 
20.0*** 


0.000 
0.000 


School grade at dropout 
Grade 10 or under 
Grade 11 or 12 


851 
550 


27.8 
26.4 


8.1 
13.5 


19. C*** 
12.?*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Received occupational 
training within 12 months 
prior to random assignment 

No 

Yes 


1155 
246 


26.1 
33.0 


10.4 
8.6 


15.7*** 
24.4*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Employed within 12 months 
prior to random assignment 

Some 

None 


813 
588 


29.1 
25.2 


10.8 
8.5 


18.3*** 
16.6*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Received own AFDC, general 
assistance, or home relief 
at random assignment 
No 

t nun r»c<» \ 

ICS VWKII WOdC/ 


1028 


26.9 
30.4 


10.8 
6.5 


16. 5 *** 
23.8*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Marital status 
Never married 
Other 


1250 
151 


26.0 
39.4 


10.0 
7.8 


16.:*** 

31.5*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Parenting status 
No children 

Has one or more children 


920 
481 


26.1 
30.5 


11.3 
6.8 


14.8*** 
23.8*** 


0.000 
0.000 


Lives with own children 
No, or no chi Idren 
Yes 


991 
410 


25.2 
33.4 


11.3 
6.0 


'3.9*** 
27.4*** 


0.000 
0.000 



(continued) 
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Table B.7 (continued) 







Received GEO or high school 
Diploma by End of Month 12 (X) 


Characteristic and Subgroups 


Sample 
size 


Experimental Controls 


Subgroup 
Impact p 


Ethnicity 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 
Other 


649 
597 
120 
35 

I 


25.2 7.8 
28.8 10.6 

40.3 15.9 
1.6 15.1 


17.4*** 0.000 
18.2*** 0.000 
24.3*** 0.0O6 
-13.5 0.496 



SOURCE: 
survey data. 



MDRC calculations from JOG START Enrollment Form and twelve-month 



MOTES: The sample for these calculations consisted of all 1401 survey 
completers assigned between August 1985 and March 1987, including those with 
value* of zero for outcomes and those who were assigned to JOBSTART but did not 
participate. Eacn line of this table reports the result of a separate "split 
file* linear analysis of covariance procedure for a sample subgroup of the size 
Indicated. Wi thin-subgroup average experimental and control i oup outcomes 
reported here are adjusted means from these procedures, which controlled for up 
I! . ,V«3? deferences ' n characteristics before random assignment, see 
Ostle (1975, p 461), Cave (1987), and Appendix Table B.6. There may be slight 
discrepancies in reported sums and differences of these adjusted means because 
of rounding. 

Two-tailed t-tests were applied to wi thin-subgroup differences between 
average experimental and control outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the 
statistical significance level of the difference in average outcomes. That is 
the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error 
ts p. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * « 1C percent; ** = 5 
percent; *** r 1 percent. 
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